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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 








Art. I, The Hiftorv of the Anglo-Saxons, from their firft 
Appearance above the klbe, to the Death of Egbert: With a 
Map of their ancient Territory, By Sh. Turner. Pp. 395. 
Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


a fie Hiftory of the Anglo.Saxons,’’ the author tells us in his 

preface, ** engaged his peculiar attention, becaufe in read- 
ing it for his amufement he thought that it had hitherto been too 
haftily contemplated ; he found the references of others fo often in- 
correct, that he knew not at laft who the author was that had really 
examined the original annalifts for himfelf. The inattentive rapidity 
with which our moft efteemed writers have run over this part of our 
hiftory has been remarked by others, and has produced various criti- 
cifms, and fome hiftorians.’”’ 


The author here fpeaks more Jarge/y than he means, we be- 


lieve; as he alludes only to the Hiftory of Manchefter, we 
apprehend, and to the remarks upon Carte and Hume in it. 


‘© The view which the prefent author has taken of the fubject dif+ 
fers from that of his refpected predecefloss.» He thought that the 
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302 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
une of the Anglo-Saxon Hiftory, which preceded the invafion of 


ngland, was worthy of greater attention,’’ the author now mount. 
ing into the continental hiftory of the Saxons, though he had confined 
himfelf juft before to “ cur’? or the i/fular * hittory’’ of them ; 
*€ becaufe to contemplate the infancy of celebrated nations is amongtt 
the moft pleafing occupations of human curtofity ; it is peculiarly im. 
portant tous, the pofterity of the Anglo-Saxons, to know as much as 
poffible of our continental anceftors. The firft book of this hiftory 
ftates all the information that could be colleted on this point, 

«© The hiftory of the Britons, during the era immediately precede 
ing the Saxon invafion,’’ the author now coming down to his Original 
ground again, ‘* is alfo of great confequence to the clear perception 
of the fubfequent events, T his part of our antiquities has been much 
neglected by our general hiftorians ; an humble attempt has been made, 
in the Jatter part of the firft book, to fele& the trueft incidents from 
the obfcurity and error with which they are enveloped. 

‘© The a of Britain by the natives, though highly intereft. 
ing, has never been fufficiently ftudied. On this fubject it appeared 
of fupreme importance to confult the evidence of the Britons them. 
felves. ‘The prefent day happens to be more favourable to this fub. 
ject,’”’ the author means fo this con/ultation, “ than any pre ceding 
era. The literature of the ancient Britons, after a lon g oblivion dif. 
graceful to our curiofity, 1s now under the attention fs gentlemen able 
to difclofe it. Some of its treafures have been brought forward, ‘The 
author has eagerly availed himfelf of thefe, though few in comparifon 
of what actually exift, and trufts that the intelligent curiofity of the 
public will call out of their duft the numerous compofitions which have 
fo long flumbered, ufelefsly to the world, in private libraries, and a 
forgotten tongue.” 


In this as a wifh, becaufe we dare hardly call it a truf?, we 
moft cordially unite with our author; every antient intelli- 
ence concerning our national hiftory being too valuable to 
be left in a language, ‘* forgotten” by us as Britons, and un- 
known to us as Englithmen. But, when we contemplate the 
incurious indolence, with which the Welfh themfelves, thofe 
hereditary proprietors and natural tranflators of the Britifh re- 
mains, have acted concerning them; fo as even to leave the 
very laws of Howel Dha unpubliflied and untranflated, till an 
Englifhman took fhelter in Wales for debt, tranflated, and 
publifhed them ; we fear there is a numbnefs hanging upon the 
genius of Wales ever fince its {ubjection to England, I. that will 
not be foon fhaken off. “* With fuch unpardonable neglect 
have thefe relics of our ancient iflanders been treated” by their 
immediate defcendants themfelves, ‘* that even Welchmen 
have complained that their language was unintelligible, and 
a manufcript of old Britifh mufic is in exiftence, of which the 

notation is not at prefent to be decyphered.” This remark, 
like 
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like one before, is too /arge in its language. The di@ion of 
thofe ‘‘ relics” is not abfolutely * ~ unintelligible,” as Mr, 
Turner’ s mode of {peaking r implies ; and is only ‘© tin-intellie 
ible” at times. An antient word occurs in them occafionally, 
which has been long loft to the language, and carries, there 
fore, a dubious meaning to the prefent reader. ‘This is plain, 
from the very verfion made of Howel Dha’s laws into Latin by 
an Englifhman. And Mr. Turner can mean no _ than 
this, however he has exprefled himfelf; becaufe he has juft 
been declaring his ‘* truit,” that thefe * relics” will no longer 
be fuffered to flumber in ‘** a forgotten tongue.” The ** ma- 
nufcript of old Britifh mufic,” however, is a proof of a fuller 
nature, if fuch a one ‘ is in exiftence,” of which we never 
heard before, and if “* the notation” in it ** is not at prefent 
to be decyphered,” of which we greatly doubt now. We be- 
lieve no * notation” in mufical books to be fo antient, as in 
any fenfe to be denominated “ old Britifh.” ‘The very word 
that is now ufed in Welth for a mufical note, is Cwlwm ; * 
and this fenfe of the word is fo unknown to the very writers 
of Wales, that Richards, in his excellent Dictionary, finds no 
other fignification for it than a knot or a band, and even 
Owen, who interpre ts it alfo @ firain in mujfic, finds no writ- 
ten authority for ths interpretation though he finds for that. 
Mr. Turner, however, has fome authority, we doubt not, for 
his aflertion ; but has been, we believe, deceived by it. Y et, 
as he very naturally gocs on to obferve, under this ‘deception, 
“« while it [the notation] could have been underftood it was 
difregarded, and thus a monument of ancient days, highly 
precious to every inquifitive mind, is loft to us for ever.” We 
think our author may confole him(clf for the fuppofed lofs of 
this mufic-book “ of anctent days,” by confidering at once the 
high improbability of fuch mufic being noted in a fingle book 
only, and fuch notation being unintellie ible to all at prefent .+ 
‘© The poems of the Bards, mentioned 1 in the fecond book of this 
work, ought to appear with literal tranflations and notes ; the Britifh 





v 


* Wotton in his Laws of Howel Dha, p. 36. note. ‘* Notas 
muficas verbis cujuslibet cantici adaptatas, Walli vocant Cwlwmy, 
Nodum, quod certa ratione et modo, harmoniz legibus congruo, ins 
vicem colligantur.’? 

+ Mr. Turner himfelf writes thus, in Pp. 391: Mr. Jones’s book,” 
Ancient Relics of the Welch Bards, * contains much valuable matter 
and imterefting mufic; it is only to be wifhed that the airs of the 
Welch bards had been diftinguifbed by notes of their chronology, atid 
a fullerhiftory of their prefervation.”” 
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Triades ought alfo to be publithed.* If any old Britifh genealogics 
exiit, they fhould be collefted ; every Britith fragment, that at all 
appertains to hiftory, fhould he fecluded no longer. Bretagne.as well 

ales fhould be explored. The Duanifh literati have given, jin this 
sefpect, an example to the world. A colleétion like Langebeck’s 
Scriptores Rerum Danicarum medii evi, partim Lattenus inediti, 
fhou!d appear from every country ; and until fuch efforts are made to 
refcue the relics of hiftory fram the defirnéiion which has already cone 
fumed fome, and is about to annihilate the reft, the literati of every 
country deferve to be ftigmatized for their fatal indolence. 

«© Of the great Arthur fo much has been fabled, and fo much has 
been denied, that it was impoffible to pais over his actions in filence, 
It is now beyond our power to give his hiftory in luminous detail, 
As far as the author could fafely venture he has advanced, and he has 
feparated the Arthur of tradition from the Arthur of hiftory. He 
thought it was interefting to have fome of the traditions preferved, 
which were not only efteemed, but credited by former ages, and he 
has, therefore, inferted them in the Appendix,’? for prefervation in 
the prefent work trom a deftruction, which was fure to be their fate 
in the original repofitories, however many ir number, however mul. 
tiplied by the prefs!!! «© If they fhould be found to be beneath the | 

notice of the literati; they m: uy be ferviceable to fome Britith Virgil.’ | 
The appendix to a hiftory is thus made the poflible provider for an | 
¢pic poem. | 

‘« The incidents of the Anglo-Saxon O&tarchy, (for fo he begs per. 
miffion to name the Saxon Heptarchy ) have not been allowed the merit 
which they poilefs.”’ 


This is a rebuke even too gentle for a remark of Mr. 
Hume’s, who, in the incompetcncy of his mind for inveftiga- 
tions laborioufly critical, and in the indulgence of a hafty in- 
dolence through all the early part of his work, threw out this 
rafh reflection upon the acts of the heptarchy. “ Even the 

reat learning and vigorous imagination of Milton,” he cried, 
when the learning is little and the imagination hardly any 
thing, in that petty compilation which is dignified by the 
name of Milton's Hittory of Britain, ** funk under the weight” 
of recording them; ‘* and this author,” a poct by the per- 
verfenefs of his ftars transformed into an hiltorian, ib lofing all 
but the farcafticalnefs of a poet in the transformation ; ‘* {cru- 
ples not to declare, that he efteems the fkirmifhes of kites or 
crows equally deferving of a particular narrative, as the con- 
fufed traniactions and battles of the Saxon Heptarchy.”’ + To v 
. sil } 

® «6 The Poems and Triades are now printing in their original lan- V 
guage. Ic is to be hoped that their publication will ftimulate fome 
gentleman to a tranflation.”’ 

# Vol. I, v.28. edit. 1767. | 4 
poets 
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poets and philofophers they may be confufed and frivolous. To 
biftorians they are certainly intelligible and interefting, 


«© The author,” adds Mr. Turner concerning himfeif, ** may be 
too partial to his fubject, but he has always thought that the hittory 
of the Anglo-Saxon governments was full ot interefting anecdotes, 
which had never received the confideration they claimed, 

‘© Thefe circumttances [thefe points] are all which the author has 
attempted [to unfold] in this part of his work. Another volume will 
carry on the Anglo-Saxon hittory from Egbert to the Norman Con. 
queft, and fome new matter will be occafionally inferted in it. ‘This 
part is preparing for the prefs. 

«© "Yo complete the Anglo-Saxon Hiftory, a review of thetr laws, 
manners, government, literature, and religion, will be requitite. May 
not the progrefs of the human mind from barbarifin to knowledge be 
viewed z# epitome zz the hiltory of every nation which has andergaqne 
this happy progrefs ? It is the author's intention, in this third part 
of his work, toexhibit the gradual advances of the Anglo-Saxon in- 
telleét, to difplay the favage pirate flowly ameliorating into the 
civilized, moral, and fciemific man. but this attempt will be pe. 
culiarly difficult ; much illution of conjecture muit be guarded againtt ; 
many little traits muft be collected, without which the picture cannog 
be completed, and confequently fome time muft elupfe before the per. 
formance can venture to approach the public cye.”’ 


Such is the plan of the work, that is here laid in its firft 
part before the public. Tvhe author we believe to be young, 
and this publication his firft. He accordingly goes on in this 
ftrain of humility. 


«© When he recolle&ts,’’ he fays, “ that he is about to appear he- 
fore that public, whofe eiteem ts becoming every day more valuable, 
becaufe the profperity and confequence of the country are every day 

ugmenting,’’ a fingular reaton, furely, ** he cannot reprefs fenfati- 

ons of the moft anxious awe. It isin vain shat he may ftate, thar 
his work, being the child of Jeifure hours, could receive only an 
attention occafional and interrupted ; he feels that the public judge. 
ment is not formed on the perfonal confiderations of fon any perfonal 
confiderations for} the individual, but on the fubfiantual merit of the 
compofition, it i here that his ground trembles beneath him; it is 
this reflection which has awakened many a defponding anticipation ; 
it is here that he dreads and deprecates comparifon.”’ 

‘© The hiftorical compofitions which adorn our nation,’’ he adds, 
while he purfues his vein of over-modeft humility, ‘* the author has 
Jong contemplated, as a young artift furveys the works of a Raphael, 
with emulation, but with defpair; yet to fail in a commendable 
purfuit is no difgrace, becaufe the effort of competition is a merit ; 
excellence itfelf cannot be vilible without attendant mediocrity, 
and the author wil be fatigfied if his etlay be admitted into the 
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train of the illuftrious who have preceded, though it be but to en. 
hance their beauties, or, like a humble valet, to ferve up thofe 
circumfiantial minutia which their commanding minds have dif. 
dained to accumulate.” Mr. Turner finally remarks, that ‘* the 
authors [whom] he quotes are thofe whick [whom] he has himfelf 
exaiuined ; if he has derived a reference he has remarked it; it 
has not been often ;” and that “ the map is from the Tabula Du- 
catus Holfatia of Pontanus, with a few additions and adaptations.” 


A hiftory upon this plan, profecuted with the attention here 
promifed, and actuated with the fpirit here apparent, is likely 
to be very ufeful, to prefent lively views of manners, to pro 
duce faithful pictures of aétions, and to delineate the whole 
period of the Anglo-Saxon Hiftory, either on the Continent 
cr within the ifland, in {trong but true colours. We call the 
work a hiftory, becaufe Mr. Turner calls it one, and becaufe 
Mr. Whitaker called his a hiltory of Manche fer, &c. But 
this and that are in ftri@t propriety Hiftorical Differtations 
only; the thread of narrative being very fhort, and the fringe 
of differtation very long. Nor can local notices » purfued re- 
gularly through a period of time, be managed in any other 
form. We only want fome middle term between Hiftory and 
Hiftorical Diflertation, to ftand as a title to fuch compofitions, 
and, till we can find one, we muit be coptént to cal) them in 
a laxer fenfe, what in a ftridier they cextainly are not, Hifto- 
ries. They are a compofition, however, very ufeful and very 
neceffary to hiftory itfelf, not fo dignified, yet very refpectable ; 
a kind of Prime-Minifter to the Sovereign, doing his bufinefs 
that he may enjoy his State, acting, indeed, under the con- 
troul of his will, yet participating of his power, and fharing 

in his Sovercignty, the inftrumental Monarchs of the whole, 

In doing full juftice to this author, and in raifing him from 
the humble pofition in which his modefty has placed him, we 
fhall be obliged to produce feveral paflages from his work, 
Nor do we fear to hurt his reputation with our readers, by 
previoutly promiling their approbation of his judicioufnefs, his 
vivacity, and his vigour, 


* The Saxons,” fays Mr. Turner, when he has fettled their ori- 
ginal abode « n the wettern fide of the Cimbric peninfula, and upon 
three iflands in the ocean adjacent, “ might” here “ have lived 
amid their rocks and marfhes, conflicting ‘with their neighbours, 
till they had mouldered away in the viciflitudes in which to many 
tribes perifhed, if one grand incident had not expanded to theis 
Jove ot plunder, or of battle, a new theatre, on which it might be 
gratified, and an infpiring example, in which the firft adventurers 


were brilliantly fuccefstul. ‘This impulfive event, which tinged 
with 
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with new and lafting colours, the deftiny of Europe, by determin- 
ing the Saxons to piratical enterprizes, was the daring atchievee 
ment of the Francs, whom Probus had tr an{ported” out of Ge 
many, and from a confederacy there, inclufive of the Saxons, “ to 
the Pontus. ‘To break the firength of the barbaric myraads, who 
were evéry year affaulting the Roman ftate with increafing momen- 
tum, this Emp eror had recourte to the cuftomary policy of fe tihng: 
colonies of their warriors in places very diftant from the region of 
their nativity. Among others, a numerous collection of Francs 
was ftationed on the Euxine. ‘Yo love the feenes of our childhood, 
wherein we have received the endearments of thofe by whom we 
have been beloved ; to repine in our abfence from the tpots where 
our moft pleating atlociations have been formed ; and to be attach- 
ed even to the cottages of penury and the marfhes of diftemper, if 
the companions of our fports, or the triends of our maturity inhabit 
them, 1s natural to man. What is affluence or Juxury, if thofe 
{whom] we revere, or thofe [whom] we molt patlionately efteem, 
are unable to partake! ‘Phe gold of India glitters like unvalued 
fand, the moft exquifite paradife is a°loathfome prifon, if the 
fympathy of our feelings point towards other regions.* The 
magic of fenfibility fometimes commands the uncivilized bofom as 
powerfully as the moft refined, in thofe endearing relations which 
flow from the connubial and parental ties. Hence the branes on 
the Euxine fighed for the dreary wilds of their nativity, becaufe in 
them they firft knew the tumult of love, the fondnefs of maternal 
care, the manly exhortatious of paternal tuition, and the eager 
emulations of juvenile friendfhip. Anxious to enjoy once more 
theie fweetelt bleflings of life, or to behold the places confecrated 
by their experience [an experience of them], the exiled Francs 
feized the earlieft opportunity of abandoning their appointed 
fettlement ; they poilefled themfelves of many thips, and formed 
the aftonithing plan of failing back to the Rhine. Who were their 
pilots, or how they conceive d, in their untutored minds, the potdis 
bility of a project fo intricate, and for fuch barbarian: fo fublime, 
has not been revealed to us, Its novelty and magnanimity enfured 
its fuccefs, T hey ravaged Afia and Greece ; for not fafety merely, 
but revenge and plunder were allo their objects : Janding in Sicily, 
they attacked and ravaged Syracufe with great flaughter. ‘They 
carried their triumphant hoftility to feveral diftricts of Africa, 
and failing adventuroufly to Europe, they concluded their in- 
fulti ting and proiperous voyage by re aching in fatety their native 
fhores.”’ 4 


— 








* « Some of the German chiefs, whom Auguftus forced from 
their country, killed themfelves. 1. Mafcou, $5.” 

+ © The orivinad authorities are, Zofimus, end of book i. 
Eumen. Paneg. iv. c. 18. and Vopifcus in Probo, c. 18. The ad- 
venture is mentivned in Mafcou, i. 235. and in Gibbon, i. 339.” 
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This adventure is certainly in the {tate of navigation at the 
time, and in the ignorance of the Francs particularly concern- 
ing the geography of the earth, one of the moft fingular that 
occurs in the pages of hiftory, Yet it is too well authenti- 
cated in general, to be even doubted, It thus forms a circum- 
navigation of Europe, that appears as aftonifhing to our minds 

at prefent, as a circum-navization of the whole globe appeared 
to our fathers two or three centuries ago. But one circum. 
ftance is requifite to be added to the hiftory, Ict us obferve, 
that can alone take off the /ntrinfic incredibility of it. The 
Francs, who thus made their way by a long and circuitous 
navigition from the Euxine to the German ocean, mu/? have 
previsufly taken the navigation from the ocean to the Euxine, 
The whole courfe would otherwife have been utterly unknown 
tothem. They might have known of the ocean from their 
native refidence upon it. They might have known of the 
Fuxine alfo, from their new fettlement upon it. But they 
muft have known nothing of the vaft extent of waters and 
Jands betwecn both. Accordingly Zofimus, who relates the 
adventure more circumftantially than Vopifcus, informs us 
that ** the Franks having come to the King,” Probus, ** and 
having obtained habitations” on the Euxine, by the only mode 
in which*shey could poffibly be then tr anfported to it, ** a cer- 
tain part revoits as abounding in fhips,” the very fhips i in which 
they had been a/ fent round from the Rhine to the cee 
“‘threw all Greece into confufion, and, baving arrived i 
Sicily, and attacked ~ city of the Syraculans, made vies 
flaughter in it. “Then, having harboured even on the coat 
of Libya, and being beat off by a force brought up from Car- 
thage, by mere poffbility they happened to reach home unhurt.’ + 
The very poflibility of fuch a voyage by fuch a party can only 
be accounted for, by the party having made the voyage before 
in Roman yefle!s under Roman pilots, and now making it 
back again in the fame veffels under the fame pilots, both 
preffed | into the fervice by the violence of the revolters. We 
thus refolve the feemingly miraculous incident, into one 
purcly hiftorical. We fee “ who were their pilots,” > we find 
“* bow they conceived, im their untutored minds, the pofhibility 
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ef a project fublime.” So intricate” in ittelf, ** and for fuch 
barbarians,” feemingly, ** fo fudlime.” ‘I hey only returned by 
the courfe thatthey had gone; e: nyoying the faine conveyances, 
and poffefling the fame dire tors, as before. And the very 
manner, in which this the moft circumtbastic! detailer of the 

whole relates it, by {pecitying the actual coming of the Francs 
to the Emperor, fo confining the coming to t we banks of the 
Rhine and the fhore of the ocean; then affigning them habi- 
tations from the Emperor; to which the Euperor himfelf 
could give them accets by fe fea only; fo noting the abundance 
of fhips, which a mere part of them had; and, finally, ex- 
prefling a /urprize indecd at the adventure, yet not /uch a fur- 
prize as he muft have exprefled, if the Fiancs were exploring 
their unknown mail along the Mediterranean to the German 
ocean, all unites with the matter to prove the voyage, wonderful 
as it is, not half fo wonderful as Mr.’ Vurner, M. Mafcou, and 
Mr. Gibbon have reprefented it. Thefe have all united to 
throw a thick veil of myttery over the tranfaction, which the 
Romans have not thrown, and which we have now removed 
for the juft illuftration of the fact. Mytteries in theology we 
fec and admit, becaufe the agents there are either the Lord of 
the Univerfe him(elf, or pertons indulged occafionally with the 
exercife of his powers; but my, fteries in hiftory, in agency 
fimply human, we rejeét with difdain, 


“©The enemy that was dettined,” our author tells us in another 
place with his former {pirit, but under a-more fortunate exertion 
of it, “ to fhake the Roman Coloflus from its pedeftal, and to give 
the fignal of fuccefsful onfet to the barbarians who were crouding 
to encompafs it, began now to exhibit his tempeliuous power. To 
produce momentous revolutions on the theatre of the world is a 
dettiny annexed by Providence to fuperior genius, when it is placed 
in the {phere of command. Empires rife to grandeur by the potent 
{fprings which they and they only can fet in action ; but when thefe 
have fpent their force, and a new potentate appears, gifted with 
the fame creative powers, the fcenes of greatnefs change, the de- 
fvendants of the illuftrious are deftroyed, and new edifices of fove- 
reignty are ere&ted, to tower, to menace, and to fall like thofe on 
whofe ruins they exift. At fome periods the emerging genius is a 
vernal fun, brijliant che aring, and beneficent; nature aflumes new 
beauty as it predominates ; the blotfoms of hi ippinefs {mile around, 
and the fruits of plenty are prepared. At others it is a rapid meteor, 
blazing with unwholeiome flames, and vanifhing fpeedily into 
night; or a portentous comet, whofe prefence, according to the 
dreams of human ignorance, diffufes wars, malignity, and pefti- 
lence, until the world i is defolated by its duration, and in tears of 
blood weeps for its departure. Of this ominous defcription was 

Alaric, 
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Alaric, who, at the clofe of the fourth century, united under hig 
fovereignty the firength of the Gothic nation.” 


This extract is a flriking illuftration of Mr. Turner’s man. 
ner, thinking, lively, and brilliant, even too lively, too 
brilliant in his “ftyle ; ; fetching-in images from every quarter, 
crouding them together into a narrow compafs, and fetting 
them to joitle each other in the contracted dance. We will, 
therefore, produce a more favourable fpecimen in our next, 

| To be then concluded. ] 





Art. II, Tytler’s E/ffay on Military Law, and the Praéice 
of Courts Martial, 


(Continued from Pp. 265.) 
R. TYTLER having proved; in the introduction to this 


work, that the Military Law of Great Britain, in its 
prefent fate of iMprovement, is in no refpect inimical to the 
rights and liberties of the ful ect, traces It, In Chap. I. from 
the Norman Congueft to the year 1689, when the firit regu- 
Jar Mutiny-aét was patled on the 3d of April. He thews ace 
the moft authentic documents, that, under the Cx onqueror and 
his immediate fucccflors, the feudal fyftem was entirely a 
military eftablifhment ; that the kingdom was divided into 
62,245 military fiefs, all holden of the crown on the exprefs 
condition of the vaflals, with all their followers, repairing in 
arms to the royal ftandard, whenever their fervice fhould be 
required by the Monarch ; and ' it even the Magna-Charia, 
however important to the Bs eneral liberties of the nation, did 
not abolifh the great teudal be wud. In the courfe of his nar- 
rative the author gives an accur: ate and pe rpi cuous account of 
the military fervice of the fubj Cts during that period of our 
national hiftory ; - of the aii 30 of arms ; via the commiffion of 
array, of the court of Chivalry ; and of the dangerous pouee 
of the High Conflable ot Enviand. An aét was, indeed, pafled 
in the 13th Richard Ii. to reftrain, within fome limits, the 
jurifdiction of that offcer, which had then encroached far on 
the civil judicatures of the kinedom; but that very little re- 
gard was paid to this ftatute appears from a commiflion for the 
office of High Conttable pranted by Edward IV. to the Ear] of 
Rivers, By that commifiion (fee our author’s Appendix, 
No. II.) his Lor'thip was cntrufted for life, with the highett 
criminal jurifdiction in a variety of offences no otherwife de- 
fined than by uje and ciftem ; and in the exercife of an autho- 
rity, thus liable to be abufed, he was not fettered by any of 
the 
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the ufual forms of judicial proceedings. He was merely to fa- 

tisfy himfelf, in any way that he might think fit, of the reality of 
the crime alledged ; and without h aving held even the appear- 
ance of a trial he was authorized to award intt: intly the 
feverett punifhmes t! In carrying thefe arbitr: ary fentences in 
to execution he might make ule of the King’s name, whilft 
no appeal lay to the King againit them ! 

In the feeble and diftracted reign of Edward’s immediate 
redeceilor, *the parliament had made a bold attack on the 
power of the Conttable’s court, by paffing an act for the punifh- 
ment of deiertion, and transferring the cognizance of that 
crime to the civil magiftrate. ‘This act was difregarded by 
Edward, and was, indeed, a very injudicious meafure during 
that period, when the nation had fcarcely any refpite from the 
civil wars between the houles of York and Lancafter. It w was, 
however, revived during the reign of Henry VII. ; when de. 
fertion was declared felo ny without benefit of clergy, and the 
juitices of the peace, with no great propriety, were made 
judges of the crime. 

In the reign of Edward VI. a more comprehenfive ftatute 
was paffed for the regulation of the army, which, in many of 
its claufes, bears a near rela ation to our prefent Mutiny -aét; 
and the form of trial for the offences de (cribed in it was, by 
an act, 4th and sth Philip and Mary, appointed to be by 

jury, unlefs the offence fhould be committed on actual fervice. 
In that cafe, the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Warden, or any 
other chieftain had power, during the time of his commiffion, 
to determine in fuch offences according to his dijeretion. Mary 
employed Martial law for the extirpation of herefy; and her 
fitter Elizabeth, not lefs tyrannical than fhe, exercifed it, os 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown, on all clafles of people. 

In the reign of James I, the rigors of military law were 
greatly relaxed, and many antient fLatutes relating to it, were 
abrogated as unfuitable to the fpirit of the times. In the reign 
of the firtt Charles, the seen of this law was wholly abo- 
lifhed by the petition of right; and our author proves un- 
an{werably that to this circumftance may be attributed the 
unhappy fate of the virtuous Monarch, and the total fubver- 
fion of the conftitution. The parliament, fenfible that no 
government can be adminiftered which is not armed with 
power to regulate the military force of the State, aflumed to 
itfelf the excrcife of thatlaw which had been confidere d as arbi- 
trary when conftitutionally vefted in the Crown ; and a board 
of nobility, gentry, and principal officers was appointed to hear 
and determine all fuch caufes as ** belong to military cogni- 
zance”, according to articles of the moft tyrannical nature, 
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Under the protectorate of Cromwell the government of 
England was entirely military and defpouc. The kingdom 
was divided into twelve military jurt/dtélions, under as m any 
Major-Generals, who had power to levy taxes, and to ei. force 
the payment of thofe taxes by feizing y the perfons, and d ftrain- 
ing the ettates of all fuch as were refractory ; and a ftanding 
anny was cftablifhed of thirty thoufand horfe and foot, of 
which the protector had the abfulute command. Immediately 
after the reftoration the army was difbanded, and a ftatute 
pafled abolifhing the antient miliary tenures, and changing al] 
fuch tenures, held either of the King or of any other perfon, 
into free and common foccace. The military power of the 
Crown, however, was folemnly recognized in an ad, gt 
and 14th of Car. I]. for craering the forces, which proceeds 
upon the following preamble : 


‘© Forafmuch as within all his Mujefty’s realms and dominions, 
the fole and fupreme power, government, command, and difpofition 
of the militia, and of al! forces by fea and lond, and of all forts and 
places of ftrength, is, and by the laws of England ever was, the un. 
doubted right of his M. ery and his roval predeceflors, Kings and 
Queens of England ; and that both or either of the Houtes of Par- 
hhament cannot, nor ought to pretend to the fame; nor can, nor 
lawfully -may ratfe or levy any war, Offenfive or defenfive, againtt 
his M. jetty, his heirs or lawful fuccefflors, &c.’ And by the fame 
fiatute ic Was Ordained, that all Lords-Licarenants, Deputy Lieure. 
nants, Officers, and foldiers, fhould take the following oath. £ I do 
declare and believe, that it is not lawful, upon any pretence what- 
foever, to take arms againtt the King; “a that I do abhor that 
traitorous pofition, that arms may be taken by his authority againft 
his perfon, or againit thofe that are commiflioned by him in purfe. 
ance of fuch military commiffions ; So help me God.’ The recent 
experience of the nauon juttitied the propriety of impofing on the 
army this explicit renunciation of the doctrine ot Refi/fance ; but fo 
fron: gly had the current of opini on tet in towards roy alty, , thata 

bill was actually introduced into parliament for impofing this oath 
apon the whole nation ; and it was rejected as unneceflary, only by 


am ijoriry of chree wotces.’’ 


In the begining of the reign of James II, the Duke of 


Monmouth’s rebe on cave occafion to fome dreadful exertions 
of the martial lov, ane turmifhed a pretext for maintaining on 
foot a tanding ariny of 30,000 men, which the infatuated 
M4, 


onarch oftentatioully difplayed to the peopi¢ in frequent re- 
vicws - encampmeius, 


The confequence of this was, that in * the Declaration of Rights, 
orevioufly debated and voted in the Con ention of the States, and 
olemnly afented to by the Prince and Princefs of Orange, as the 


cflential 
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effential conditions on which they received the Crown, it was fet. 
tled in pofitive e terms, € That the raifing and keeping of a ftanding 
army in time of peace, avithout conjéent of Parlianu Mts is contrary to 


law.’ ‘This, with the declaration * That the fubjects, if Prote:tants, 
may have arms for their defence, fuitable to their condition, and as 
allowed by law,’ are the only articles in that important deed regard- 
ing the military power of the Crown; which muit therefore be 
confidered as re iting in its effentials on ‘the broad bafis on which ite 
was placed by the ftatute 13th and rath Car. Il. c. 3.”’ 


In the frit year of the reiyn of William and Mary, feverai 
of the Britith regiments fhowed ftrong fymp:oms of difaffection 
to the new government, from a jealous reientnient of the pre- 
ference which the King was fuppofed to fhew to his Dutch 
troops; anJ, to enable the Sovereign conftitutionally to fi up- 
prets this fpirit, the fi ft mutiny-act was P: fled for fix monibs 
only. From that period, with the exception of a fingle inter- 
val of three years during the reign of the fame Sovereign, it 
has been annually renewed by pai liament, and thus refts | upon 
a bafis of the moft indifputable legality. 

From this detail, which muft have employed much time 
and much Jabour, the author jultly thinks himielf entitled to 
conclude, 


— that amidft all the fluctuations of government, and the chang:s 
of our conftitution, in the alsernate extenfion and retrenchment of the 
royal prerogative, the fundamental right of the Sovereign to command 
the military force of the fate has ever been ack: rowled ged 3 unk in 
that sineien pe riod, wee the whole teame of the conttit tution was 
unhinged and overthrown, and an anomalous tyranny fubitituted in 
its p ace, under the falfe title of a Republic . A ftanding army, ever 
an o! bject of jealoufy to a free people, is now clearly unde ritood toowe 
both its exiftence and duration fo’ ely to the will of Parliament ; and 
while the fupplies for its maintenance can be retained or granted at 
their pleafure ; while the Sovere ign, even in the regulation of this 
army, atts only by their authority, and chrough their organ ; it mutt 
be acknowledged, that there cannot exilt a reafonable ‘apprcheniion 
of the abufe of that power of the fword, which is vefted in the only 
hands in which it could be exercifed at once with ufcful energy, and 
with perfect fecurity to the liberties of the nation.’’ 

Chapters Second and Third treat of the authority of eourts- 
martial, the former of vevera/, and, the latter, of regimental, 
and garrifon courts-martial ; and in both, the officer will find 
much u(eful information, refpedting the perfons who are fub- 
ject to the jurifdiction of theie courts, the authority by which 
they are held, the number and quality of the members of each 
court, the time of their fitting, the ads tages of the military 

mode of trial, and the perfect harmouy which tubfifts between 
the military sd the civil tribunals. 


The 
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The fourth Chapter, which is entitled, Of the preliminaries 


to trial before courts-martial, treats, in two teétions, of prine 
cipals and acceffaries, and of the apprehending of criminals in 
erder to trial, Here the different kinds of arreft are explained, 
the legal duration of each is ftated, and the duties of the civil 
magiftrate are pointed out in cafes of defertion and othe 
military offences. 

The fifth Chapter, which details the procedure and form of 
trial before a general court-martial, muft be particularly in. 
tere{ting to military men, and, indeed, to every reader of liberal 
curiofity. It is divided into ‘three feétions, which treat yt, 
Of the ee, or charges; 2d. Of the form of conflituting 
the court; and 3d. Of the arraignment and trial of the prifoner. 
‘The t fubject of ch of thefe feétions is perfpicuoully detailed ; 
and many pertinent remarks are made on the proceedings of 
former courts-martial, which difplay the acutenefs and found 
judgment of the author, and will be found of the utmoft im- 
portance to officers when fitting as members of fuch courts in 
time to come. But we haften to Chapter VI. which treats of 

Evidence. 


«© Evidence is that which either proves and demonftrates, or 
which rendets highly probable and worthy of credit, to a court or jury, 
the facts or points in illue before them. 

«© What has no tendency to eftablith the fa¢ts or points in iffue 
is therefore no evidence, and ought not to be admitted by a court. 

‘© But in circumitantial and prefumptive evidence, circumftances 
which have not an immediate and direct tendency to prove the very 
facts in iffue, may have an indirect and confequential tendency to that 
effect, and are therefore not to be difallowed by a court, provide 
ej the party who urges them fhall m: ike their confequence apparent. 

‘ot is a gene ral rule, that, in all cafes, the beft evidence of 
which the matter is capable fhall be reforted to, provided that evie 
dence can be brought. If that is impoflible, the court will require 
the beft evidence that can be had: ¢ For if it be plainly feen in the 
nature of the tranfaction, that there is fome more evidence that doth 
not appear, the very not producing it is a prefumption that it would 
have detected fo: mething more than appears already ; and therefore the 
mind does not acquie fee in any thing Tower than the utmott evidence 
the fact is capable of.’ Gilbert's L. of Evid. 

‘© All evidence for and againit the fa¢ts in iffue is to be weighed, 
and judg gment given according to that which preponderates. In the 
balancing of contrary evidence, the mind is to be guided by no other 
rule than this, that aflent muft be given to that teftimony, of what. 
ever nature it be, which produces the ftrongeft belief. Thus, if one 
fingle witnefs of futlicient credibility, who had the beft opportunity 
et knowing the truth, thall {wear potitively to a tact, and his tefti- 
mony 
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mony fhall be encountered by two other witneffes, whofe credibility 
js more fufpictous, or whofe opportunity of knowledge was not fo 
reat; the teltimony of the fingle witnefs producing | “ftronger belief 
than that of the others ought to preponderate. 

« On the fame principle, a teftimony which is precife and circum. 
ftantial, muit outweigh that which is lefs particular or minute, and 
goes only to a general fact ; becaufe the former implies more attens 
tive obfervation or more pointed recollection, and therefore creates 
a ftronger belief. 

‘* From this principle, likewife, it follows, that pofitive evidence 
muft outweigh that which is negative; for the former being the re. 
fule of attention and obfervation of the fa¢ts, can never be. encoun- 
tered or difproved by that which may have arifen merely from the 
want of fuch attention and obfervation. Thus, fuppofing two cree 
dible witneifes fhall depofe pointedly to certain words fpoken by Ay 
as, that he called B a fcoundrel; and two or three others of equal 
credibility fhall fwear, that, though high words wer@ ufed, they 
did not hear that particular expreflion; the former evidence ought 
to preponderate over the latter. 

The weight of a witnefs’s evidence does not altogether depend 
upon the words which he utters upon oath, but often greatly upon 
the manner in which his teftimony has been delivered. Thus the 
teftimony of a witnefs who appears evidently to be influenced by his 
palfions, in giv ing his evidence on either fide of a caufe, is of much 
lefs weight when {wearing to facts which favour that fide, than the 
evidence of another who exhibits no fuch bias ; and converlely, the 
teltimony of a witnefs {wearing to facts which make againft that fide 
to which his paflions evide ntly incline him, is entitled to the greateft 
weight. For this reafon, the telti mony of a per! fon who volunt: irily 
offers himfelf to be an evidence is always fufpicious, as arguing a 
ffrong bias of paffion or of intereft. 

‘ Byen the countenance, looks, and geftures of a witnefs, we 
to, or take away from, the weight of his teftimony. It 1s theretor 
ne ceffary, that thofe external criterions of veracit y fhould not on ‘ 
be caretally attended to, but fhould be guarded pure, and free from 
every endeavour of parties intereited to warp, difguife, or fupprefs 
them. Hence all attempts to browbeat, perplex, or irritate a Wit 
nefs in the delivery of his teflimony, are mo{t reprehenfible ; and a 
court is not only deficient ina proper fecling of its own dignity, but 
pofitively in its bounden duty, if it does not reprefs fuch conduct 
with exemplary feverity. As all attempts of this kind affect the 
weight of the evidence, they are in fact nearly allied to the punifh. 
able crime of fubordination of perjury.”” 


The author, after thefe preliminary obfervations on Evi- 
dence, treats feparately of parole, and of written evidence ; 
and under the former head he fhews particularly who may be 
admitted, and who mutt be rejected from giving evidence in 


any criminal trialh No man, he fays, who underftands the 
fubject 
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fubje&t to which his teftimony is required, and feels his oblj- 
gation to fpeak the truth, is to be rejected on account of ys 
religion, provided he acknowledge a God, and be willing 
bind himtelf by the requifite folemnity of an oath. This is 
true; but we wifh that Mr. Tytler had defined, with his ufual 
precifion, the dind of ob ligation which a man mutt feel tg 
{peak the truth, betore he can be admitted as a witnefs in a 
cvleninal court; for there are men who profe/s to acknowledge 
a God, while the y deny his moral government of the world, and 
by coniequence the reaity ef a future ftate of retribution. 
Such men can feel no other obiization to {peak the truth than 
that which is laid upon them by the principle of honour ; and 
in our opinion an oath would be adminift red to them with as 
much impropriety as it would have been to that man who was 
juftly a by the court as incompetent, becaufe though 
*© he had Aeard that there is a God, and believed that pe rfons 
who thould tell lies would come to the gallows, yet acknow- 
Jedved himfelf ignorant of the obligation of an oath, a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhn.ents, and what becomes of wicked 
people after their death” 

On the comparative weight of parole evidence and written 
teftimony the reader will here find many valuable obtervations ; 
but, perhaps, the moft important part of the chapter, is that 

which treats of probability, and the wei, bing of evidence. 


“© Athing is probab Me in proportion as it agrees with what ufuall 
happens in fimilar circumitances. li is tur. al that the mind houf 
more eafily give iis faiih to things wh: ch are probable from moft 
ufually happe ning, than to matrers that ere repusnant to that proba- 
bility ; and therefore in judicial procee ding a much {maller mage 
ot evidence ought to be held fuficient to eitab! ith the truth of the 
former, than is required to prove the latiers A fin gle witnefs may 
be fuffictent evidence of a probable fact, whereas it may require the 
concurring teitimony of many to prove what is not Tkely to have 
happened in fuch and fach Circumttsnces. In criminal matters, it 
is often difficult to fay whether the prodad lity is for guilt or inno- 
cence; but the law with great humanity helds, that the prefumption 
fhould always be in favour of i: NOCENCe, and that no perfon fhould 
be convicted of a crime unlefs upon the frongeft and moft fatisfy ing 
evidence, Potitive proof therefore is always to be required where it 
can poilibiy be had; as the te eid of wo or more impartial wit- 
nefles {wearing directly to the faa Where a proof of this kind is 
Wwunting, circumtantial and prefum ptive evidence muti be reforted to, 
that i, a proof of a numbcr of concurring circumftances, which 
ufually attend certain “fai ts, and which may turnifh fuch ftrong mo- 
tives of belief of the facts, themtelves, as nothing but a pofitive proot 
to the contrary can deitroy.”’ 
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“ The credibility of a witnefs is what alone gives weight to his 
evidence, and, ia judein x of this credibility, many confiderations mutt 
enter into the account. An unwilling and reluctant witnefs, who {peaks 
with caution, anfwering nothing but what is forced out of him by 
repeated and circuitous Interrogation, is unworthy of the fame credit 
that is given to one who openly and fairly dec! ires all that he knows 
upon the point. On the other hand, a witnels who amplifies in his 
telimony, unneceffarily enlarging upon circumitances unfavourable to 
a party, who fvems to be grat ihed by tie opportunity of furnifhing 
condemnatory evidence, or wan ifeftly betrays paffion and pre judice i in 
the fubitance of his teftimony, or in the manner of delivering it, is 
to be liftened to with equal fufpicion of his veracity. 

‘Tf a witnefs takes upon him to remember with the greateft minute. 
nefs, all the circumitances of tranfactions long fince pailed, and which 
are of a frivolous nature, and not likely to dwell in the memory, 
his teftimony is therebv rendered very fufpicious; as, on the oles 
hand, a witnefs affirming his total want of recollection of the moft 
material and ftriking circunttances of a recent and remarkable faét, 
which happened in his own prefence, is deferving of very little credit 
in thofe particulars which he pretends to remember,” 


From Chapter VII. in which we have a full account of the 


judgment and fentence of a Court-Martial, we fhall extract the 


ite ce s reafoning on a queftion of much importance ; becaufe 
that reafoning having completely altered our own opinion may 
very probably produce a fimilar effect on the minds of fome of 
our readers. Whena prifoner is, by a majority of the court, 
declared guilty of a crime to which capital punifhment is not 
exprefsly decreed by the articles of war, Mr. Tytler holds that 
the minority, which voted for his abfolute acquittal, has an 
equal right with the majority to decide on the degree or nature 
of the punifhment to be inflicted, 


“Tt is not a little furprifing,”’ fays he, ‘* that the contrary opinion 
fhonld however have been laid down evea by judicious writers, Mr. 
Adye (and after him Mr. Sullivan) fays, in exprefs words, ¢ If it 

appears on the cafting up of the votes, that the majority declare the 
rifoner guilty, thofe who have found him fo, (for it cannot be fu 
pofed that thofe who have found him not guilty would affign him a 
punifhment), are to pafs fentence or judgment on him.’ Let us for 
a moment attend to the confequence of this doctrine. Suppofe a gee 
neral Court-Martial to confit of fixteen jerfons, feven of whom vote 
for the abfolute acquitt: Ml of the prifoner, and nine cocane him guilty ; 
the queftion remains, what thall be the punithment? And, in this 
queition, according to thofe writers, the feven who voted for acquittal 
have no vote; of the nine members wl 


punifhment, five vote for cathtertne, the ether four for a tem: porary 
fufpenfion or a reprimand. ‘The prifoner, it comtemned by thete five 
voices, muft fuffer the higheft punifhment next to death, while cleven 
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fubje& to which his teftimony i is required, and feels his objj- 
gation to {peak the truth, is to be rejected on account of his 
religion, provided he acknowledge ‘a a God, and be willing to 
bind himtelf by the requifite folemnity of an oath. T his is 
true; but we wifh that Mr. Tytler had defined, with his ufual 
precifion, the dind of obligation which a man muft feel to 
fpeak the truth, betore he can be admitted as a witnets in a 
criminal court; for there are men who profe/s to acknowledge 
a God, while they deny his moral government of the world, and 
by coniequence the reaity ef a future ftate of retribution. 
Such men can feel no other objization to fpeak the truth than 
that which is laid upon them by the principle of honour ; and 
in our opinion an oath would be adminift red to them with as 
much impropriety as it would have been to that man who was 
juftly rejected by the court as incompetent, becaufe though 
*© he had Heard that there is a God, and believed that perfons 
who thould tell lies would come to the gallows, yet acknow- 
Jedgved himfelf ignorant of the obligation of an oath, a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhn.ents, and what becomes of wicked 
people after their death” 

On the comparative weight of parol evidence and written 
teftimony the reader will here find many valuable obtervations ; 
but, perhaps, the moft ir ppertant part ‘of the chapter, is that 
which treats of probability, and the wei.bing of evidence. 


cA thing i is probab ec in proportion as it agrees with what ufuall 
happens in fimils r circumitances. Ti is rata ‘a that the mind thou’ 
more eafily give tis faich to things whch are probable from moft 
ufually happen ning, than to matrers that ere repugnant to that proba- 
bility ; and therefore in judicial proceeding. a much {muller degree 
of evidence ought to be held fufheient to ettabiith the truth of the 
former, than is required to prove the latier. A fingle witnefs may 
be fuffictent evidence of a probable fact, whereas it may require the 
concurring teitimony of many to prove what 1s not Ikely to have 
hap pened | in fuch and fuch circumttsnces. In criminal matters, it 
is often diffcult to fay whether the piodad ity is for guilt or inno- 
cence; but the law with great humanity holds, that the prefumption 
fhould always be in favour of innocence, and that no perfon fhovuld 
be convicted of a crime unlefs upon the frongeft and moft fatisfying 
evidence, Pofitive proof therefore is always to be required where it 
can patlibiy be had; as the teftimony of two or more impartial wit- 
nefles {wearing directly to the facts. Where a proof of this kind is 
Wanting, ct rcumitantial and prefumptive evidence muti be reforted to, 
that i, a proof of a numbkr of concurring circumftances, which 
ufually attend certain facts, and which may turnifh fuch ftrong mo- 


tives of belief of the facts, themfelve: ‘+5 as nouing but a pofitive proot 
to the contrary can deitroy.”* 
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‘ The credibility of a witnefs is what alone gives weight to his 
evidence, and, mm pudging of this credibility, many confiderations mutt 
enter into the account. Aa unwilling and reluétant witnefs, who {peaks 
with caution, anfwering nothing but what is forced out of him by 
repeated and circuitous interrogation, is unworthy of the fame credit 
that is given to one who openly and faicly declares all that he knows 
upon the point. On the other hand, a witnefs who amplifies in his 
tellimony, unneceffarily enlar rging upon circumitances unfavourable to 
a party, who frems to be gratified by tic opportunity of furnifhing 
condemnatory evidence, or munifeftly betrays paffion and prejudice 1 in 
the fubftance of his teftimony, or in the manner of delivering it, 1s 
to be liftened to _ equal fufpicion of his veracity. 

“Tf a witnefs takes upon him to remember with the greateft minute. 
nefs, all the circumitances of tranfactions long fince pi aifed, and which 
are of a frivolous nature, and not likely to dwell in the memory, 
his teftimony is thereby rendered very fufpicious ; as, on the other 
hand, a witnefs affirming his total want of recollection of the moft 
material and ftriking circunttances of a recent and remarkable fact, 
which happened in his own prefence, is deferving of very little credit 
in chofe purticulars which he pretends to reniember,”’ 


From Chapter VII. in which we have a full account of the 


judgment and fentence of a Court-Martial, we fhall extract the 


author’s reafoning on a queftion of much Importance ; ; becaufe 
that reafoning having completely altered our own opinion may 
very probably produce a fimilar cffeét on the minds of tome of 
our readers. Whena prifoner is, by a majority of the court, 
declared guilty of a crime to w! hich capital punifhment is not 
exprefsly decreed by the articles of war, Mr. Tytler holds that 
the minority, which voted for his abfolute acquittal, has an 
equal right with the majority to decide on the degree or nature 
of the punifhment to be inflicted. 


‘Tt is not a little furprifing,”’ fays he, ** that the contrary opinion 
fhonld however have been laid down even by judicious writers, Mr. 
Adye (and after him Mr. Sullivan) fays, in exprefs words, ¢ If it 

appears on the caf ing up of the votes, that the majority declare the 
prifoner guilty, thofe who have found him fo,’ (for it cannot be fup- 
pofed that thote. who have found him not guilty would afflign him a 
punifhment), are to pafs fentence or judgment on him.’ Let us for 
a moment attend to the confequence of this dottrine. Suppofe a ge- 
neral Court-Martial to confift of fixteen perfons, feven of whom vote 
for the abfolute acquitt: al of the prifoner, and nine declare him guilty, 
the queftion remains, what {hall be the punifhment? And, 1in this 
queftion, according to thofe write rs, the feven who voted for acquittal 
have no vote: of the nine members who vote in the queftion of 
punifhment, five vote for cafhiering, the other four for a temporary 
fufpenfion or a reprimanc 1. “Lhe prifoner, if condemned by thefe five 

voices, muft fuffer the higheft punifhment next to death, while eleven 
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of his judges think iv irably of his cafe, thet the greater part of 
di Numer are tor his dt: acquittal, andthe refc tor the lighteg 
poTibl. ganithaen . Can it ve de ootcd, chat had thofe vembers vho 
vote! tor acquit, known the ‘his was to be the conleqrence of 
their vote of mercy, they would not all have rather adjud ocd hia 
guiltv, in order to r-Corve their power of mitigating his punithment? 
On chele principles Oo: common fenfe, we auk reprobate the doctrine 
of the above mearioned writers, as equally contrary to reaion and to 


material jultice.’ ' 


Chapter VITT. and LX. treat of atpeals from a regimental 
to a general C urt- Martial, aud of courts of enquiry, in the 
contitutoa and procedure of whica the author propofes fone 
aliciacions, wach would certainly enable them to furnith, 
more campletely than they can do at prefent, al) the benefits 
of a Giand Jury in trials for civil offences. 

Crapter X. which treat. of the office and duties of a Judge- 
Advocate, is particularly worthy of the sit -ntive perufal of 
thofe who may a any time be api vointed to hil that office; 
for the functions of the Judge- Advocate, though various, are 
not very accurately defined, * ee neither the mutiny-act nor 
articles of war defcribe them with much precifion, we are 
obliged, fays Mr, Tytler, in fupplement of what 1s found 
in thofe drect authorities, to r fort co the ]-fs pofitive, though 
equally binding, authority of eftablifhed ufage and practice. 


The rubrick or marginal notice of the 6th article of the 16th 
feAtion of the — ricles ot War bears, ‘ that the Judge-Advocate is 
to inform and proficute ;° but in the body of the artic Te itfelf, there 
is nothing fuid with ref e& to the firft of thefe duties; the only 
matter exprefsly enacted being, that he fhall profecute in the name 
of the Sovercign, and adminitter to the members of the court the 
oath as therein vreferibed. Llence it might perhaps be argued, 
that the word form, ufed in the margin, did not imply a feparate 
duty from th t of profecnting ; but was ufed here as fynonymous 
with the words accufe or 1 dict, and, as fo taken, was included in 
the duty of profecuting.  Eftablithed ufage muft here, however, 
be called in, to clear up an ambiguity of expreffion; and, on that 
authority, we ve warranted to fay, thatthe fonte, annexed here 
to he word 7 / implies a di ‘ing duty of the Judge-Advocate, 
viz. that of inf ting or counfelling the court, not only in mat- 
ters of efler ial and necetiary form, with which he muft be pre- 
furmed to be from practice moft thoroughly acquainted ; but in ex- 
plaining to them fach points of law ay may occur in the courte ¢ if 
their proeeedings, and with refpect to which ihe Articles of War 
or Motny-act may be filent. For it is to be obferved, that in all 
matters touching the trial of orimes by Court-Martial, wherever 
the Military law is filent, the rules of the common law of the lard, 
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tection of life and liberty, muft of neceflity be reforted to; and 
every material deviation trom thete rules, unlefs warranted by fome 
exprefs enactment of the Military code, is, in fa@, a punithable 
offence in the members of the Court-Martial, who may be indicted 
for the fame in the King’s ordinary courts. Hence arifes the ab- 
folute necetlity for fome member of the court being verfant in the 
gener al di ctrine sof the law, in as far as they relate to the trial 
ofcrimes and the weighing of evidence: And the perfon to whom 
the court is natur ally to look for information of this kind, is the 
Judge- Advocate, who is either by protetlion a lawyer, or whofe 
duty, if he is not profetl i ionally fuch, is to inftruét himfelfin the 
common law and practice of the ordit ary courts in the trial of 
crimes. 

“In the performance of this duty, the Judge-Advocate will 
always be guided by a jutt fenfe of his official « haraéter and fitua- 
tion. As he has no judicial power, nor any determinative voice, 
either in the fentences or interlocutory opinions of the court, fo he 
is not e! ititled to re culate or dictate thofe fentences or opinions, or 
in any fhape to interfere in the proceedings of the court, further 
than by the giving of counfel or advice; and his own difcretion 
mutt be his fole « lire ctor in fuggefting when that may be featonable, 
proper, or neceflary, Cn every occation when the court demands 
his opinion, he is bound to give it with freedom and amplitude ; 
and even when not requefted to deliver his fentiments, his duty 
requires that he thould put the court upon their guard againit every 
deviation, either from any eflential or neceffary forms in thei 
proceedings, or a Violation of material juftice in their final fentence 
and judgment. A remonftrance of this nature, urged with due 
temperance and refpect, will feldom, it is to be prefumed, fail to 
meet with its proper regard from the court; but fhould it happen 
that an illegal meature or an unjult opinion is neverthelefs perte- 
vered in, the Judge-Advocate, though not warranted to enter his 
diffent in the form of a proteft upon the record of the proceedings, 
(for that implies a judic: itive voice), ought to engrofs therein the 
opinion delivered by him upon the controverted poin it, In order not 
only that he may fland abfolved from all imputation of failure in 
his di ity of giving countel, but that the error or wrong may be 
fairly | brought under the confideration of ths it power with whom 
it lies, in the laft refort, either to approve and order into effect, 
orto remit, the operation of the fentence. 

“ Another part of the official duty of the Judge-Advocate, 
which, though not enjoined by any particular enactment of the 
Milit: ary Law, has yet the { fanétion of general and eftablithed prac- 
tice, is, that he fhould alliit the prifoner in the conduct of his de- 
fence. ‘This duty is more efpecially incumbent ’on the Judge-Ad- 
vocate in cafes where the prifoner has not the aid of protettional 
counfel to direct him, which generally happens in the trials of pri- 
vate foldiers, who, wanting all advantages of education, or oppor- 
tunities of mental improvement, mutt fland greatly in need of ad- 
vice in fuch trying circumitances as are tuthcient sitkae to over- 
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whelm the acuteft intelie&, and embarrafs or fufpend the powers 
of the moft cultivated underfanding. It is certainly not to be un- 
derftood, that in difcharging this office, which is prefcribed folely 
by juttice and humanity, the Judge-Advocate fhould, in the 
firicteft fenfe, «onfider himfelf as bound to the duty of a counfel 
in exerting his ingenuity to defend the prifoner, at al] hazards, 
againft thofe charges which, in his capacity of profecutor, he js, 
on the other hand, bound to urge, and to fuftain by proof; for, 
underftood to this extent, the one duty is utterly inconfiftent and 
incompatible with the other. All that is required is, that, in the 
fame manner as in the Civil courts of criminal jurifdi@tion, the 
judges are underftood to be of counfel with the perion accuted ; the 
Judge-Advocate, tn Courts-Martial, fhall do juftice to the caufe of 
the prifoner, by giving its full weight to every circumftance or ar- 
gument in his favour ;_ ‘hall bring the fame fairly and completely 
into the view of the court; thal] fuggeft the fupplying of all omif- 
fions in the leading of exeulpatory evidence ; thal] engrofs in the 
written proceedings al] matters, either dire@ly or by prefumption, 
tending to the prifoner’s defence ; and finally, fhall not avail him- 
felf of any advantage which his fuperior Knowledge or ability, or 
his influence with the court, may give him, in enforcing the con- 
viction, rather than the acquittal, of the perfon aceufed.” 


In the Jaft Chapter of this valuable work, the author proves 
that by the Declaration of Rights, which afcertained and fettled 
our liberties at the revolution, the enactment of AZartral law 
over the whole kingdom is perfectly conttitutional in times of 
actual rebellion. He then concludes the whole treatife with 
the following paragraph, to the truth of which no Anti-Jaco- 
bin will refule his affent. 


« Such is that moft energetic, but formidable remedy which 
refides in the Britifh Conftitation, for the correction of thofe dil- 
orders which bid defiance to the ordinary vigour of the Jaws; a 
remedy warranted only by the laft neceility, and therefore to be 
commenfurate in the endurance of its operation to the immediate 
feafon of extreme danger. But the power of calling forth this 
extraordinary antidote againft thofe evils which would otherwife de- 
{troy the ftate, is in itfelt one of the greateft bleflings which we owe 
to our free government. Of fuch temporary refiraint on the natu- 
ral liberty of the fubje&t none will ever complain, but thofe on 
whom that reftraint is neceilary. ‘The good man and the worthy 
citizen feels no hardthip in that law, which holds out its terrors 
only to the enemies of his country. Even the philofopher and 
fpeculative politician will fubfcribe to the wifdom of that expe- 
dient, which require us ‘o part with our liberty for a while, in ordet 
that we may prefervé it Jor ever.” 
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Art. IIL. The Critical and MM feellaneous Profe Works of Fobn 
Dryden, yow firft collected with Notes and Il. uftrations; an 
Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, grounded on 
original and authentic Documents ; ; and a Colleétion of bis 
Letters, the greater part of which has never before been pub- 


lifbed. By Edmond Malone, Efg. In four Volumes. 
8vo. 2]. 2s. Cadell and Davies. i800 


HE great Englifh biographer, Dr. JoHNson, has given 
fo admirable a criticifm on the intellectual charaéter and 
literary works of Drypen, that nothing can be added to that 
criticifm which could enable mankind to form a more correct 
eftimate of the genius of this diftinguifhed poet. The power- 
ful mind of Johnfon, however, was not calculated to be as 
fuccefsful in delineating the life of Drypen, and in tracing 
the progrefs of his nunrerous works, as weil as in detailing the 
circumitances and events which contributed to their produc- 
tion, as in pafling an accurate judgment on their merits. 
Such a tafk requires rather the patience of the antiquary than 
the acumen cf the critic. What Dr. Johnfon has done: is 
truly valuable, nor could any body reafonab]. expeét more 
from him. Yet whatever relates to fuch a man as Dryden 
muft be interefting to every love: of poetry, and to every man 
who feels for the honour of his country, of which Dryden 
may juftly be canfidered as one of the firft lite rary ornaments. 
Dr. Johnfon fomewhat too rafhly declares in the beginning of 
his life of this great poet, that *¢ nothing can be known be- 
yond what cafual mention and uncertain tradition have fup- 
plied.” But the induftry of Mr. Malone, direéted and ani- 
mated by a laudable zeal to ee all that may illuftrate the 
charaéter and the works of Dryden, has difcovered much 
more than the refult of ** cajual mention and uncertain tra- 
dition,” and though, perhaps, nothing of intrinfic importance 
has been derived from this commend: ible diligence and per- 
feverance, in addition to the valuable work of Johnfon, yet 
when eftimated by the enthufiaim, which {uch a poet muft 
always excite, the labours of Mr. Malone will be viewed with 
refpect and gratitude. Mr. Malone has divided his work into 
three volumes, nominally, but the firft confifts of two parts, 
fo that the whole, in fact, forms four large volumes, com- 
prehending a Life of DRYDEN, and a colleétion of all his 
profe works. We are ready to acknowledge that Mr. Malone 
dwells with a minutenefs upon many parts which, with all 
our zeal for his author, is too apt to excite a fenfe of weari- 
nefs ; but when we confider the toil with which he muft have 
inveitigated the fubject, and the time which he mutt have 
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employed inthe purfuit, we can furely have no right to com. 
plain, and have only to with that every elevated character in 
every province, relative to the interefts of morali ity and the 

welfare of fociety, could be “ee ated with equal afhiduy ty. 
Shines as this life of Mr. Malone is, it is not wel] adapted 
for an extract in our review, as it, in a great meafure, wt ine 
deed, zlmott entirely, reters to dates and is accomp: anied with 
amuitplicity of notes, and though we might be tem pted to 
take paflages from fome of Dryden’ s exqu fite com ipclitions, 
yet they muft be generally known to bis adm! irers, and they 
pretent fuch a variety that we ibould find it a dif cule matter 
to determine upon proper grounds of preference. We fhall, 
therefore, morely infer t Mr. Malone’s ADVERTISEMENT, by 
which our readers will be able to form an adequate notion of 
what be has done, and what his volumes contain, not doubt- 
iny that every man, who is not poflefled of Drvden’? s Prote 
Wons, will think Mr. Malone for the trouble he has 
Cand le and C2TCI ily iciort to fuch a : REASUKY CF CRITICAL 
Livkrn ATURE. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
€ The great author of the tollowing works hes long had the honour 
of being ranked in the firit clafs of Englith poets; tor to the names 
of Shakipeare, Spencer, and Milton, we have now fur near a century 
been in the habit of annexing thofe of Dryden, and his {chelar, Pope. 
The prefent publication will fh ew, that * is equally entitled to our 
admiration as a writer of profe; and that among his various merits, 
thac of having cultivated, refined, and nie ed our language, is not 
the leaft. In making, therefore, this collection of his critical and 
mifccllaneous effays, which are found difperted in a greac variety of 
books, many of them now not eatily to be procured, I truft thar, 
while L have done an acceptable fervice to good letters and to the 
peblick, T have at the fame time in fome degree contributed to the 
fame of the author > a confiderable porhon Of Ww hofe valuable writings 
will hus become acceflible and familiar to a more numerous clafs of 
readers than th ie votaries of the Mufes, and whofe reputation, high 
as it is at prefent, will confequeotly be extended to a ttill wider circle 
than that within which it has hitherto been confined. 

‘© In the arrangement of the various pieces contained in thefe 
velumes, chronological order has been attended to, .as far as -was con- 
fiiient with other il more important objects. With a view to mu- 
tual vilaftrarion, LT heve placed together all the effays refpecting the 
ftice ; trom which f have felected and gives precedence to the feven 
princtpal, both in ge ren and bulk, as tor.ning one great body of dra. 
matick criticifm. Thefe are, the Eflay of Dramatick Poefy, the 
Derence of that ty iv, the Preface to the Mock Aftrologer, the Effay 
on Heroick Plays, the Defer.ce of the FE pil logue to the Second Part of 
the Conqueft of " Geetads, the Grounds of Criticilm in Tragedy, and 
ths 
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the Aufwer to Kymer. All our author’s dramarick dedications and 
prefaces, | not compr rifed in the foregoing lift, then follow, in the 
order of timt th which they were written; and to thefe fucceed all 
his other critical pretaces, dedications, lives, and mifcellaneous eflaysy 
chronologically arranged ; wich the exception of the Pretace to the 
Trantlation of Ovid’s Houces, which, tor the fake of jextapofider , 
is placed in the fame volume with the Preface :o the Secorud Milcel- 
lany, nearly the fame topicks be ny difcuffed in bovh. 

~ © The firit edition of each piece has in general been followed : but 
here alfo fome deviation was neceffary ; for on collating the fecond 
edition of the Eilay ot Dramaitick Poet) » printed in 16545 wih the 
firit of 1668, 1 found that the author had correéted it with great 
care. From his reviled copys therefore, thateflay has been princed. 
In a letter to his bookiciler he menuons, that, previouily to his Tranf- 
Jation of Virgil being feot a fecond time to the prefs, he had f pene 
nine days in reviewing it. As it was probable, | therctore, that rf me 


5 
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alierations and amendments were mace in the eff ys prefined to thet 
work, (though I now believe his revifion was con fined to the poetry ,) 
J thought it fate, in printing thofe effays, to follow the fecond edi- 
tion; here, however, as well as io the former inflance, availing my- 
felf occafionally of fach aid as the earlier copies afforded, by which 
fome literal errors of the prefs, both in thofe differtations and the dra- 
matick eflay, have been corrected. Of every other piece in thefe 
volumes the firil edition has been fallowed, excepring only the De. 
fence of that Efay ; of which the original copy is fo rare, that [ 
have never met with tr. 

& Of Drv den’s anes rsy very few of which have ever been printed, 
I wifhed to torm as aropie a collection as could be pro ured; and am 
highly indebted to W tiliam Bake ry Efq. rep refentative in parliament 
foe the county of Hertford, who moft obiigingly has turmfhed me 
with all the correfpondence, now extant, which pafled between our 
author and his bookfeller, Jaco ‘Vonfon, from whom thcfe papers 
defcended to that gentleman: which, betide exhibiting a lively por. 
trait of this great poet, contain fome — s documents refpecting 
the price of his works, and fome other tieerctt ng particulars cone 
cerning them. To this feries I have added a letter written in his 
youth to Mrs. Honour Driden, from the original in the hands cf the 
Rev. Mr. Blekeway, of Shrewfbury ; a letter to John Wilmor, Earl 
of Rochetter, froma manufcript c Py in the Muleum; one to Samuel 
Pepys, Efy. from the original in the Pepy fi an ColleGiion in Mig. 
dalene College, Cambridge ; one to Charles Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax, from the origin: al in my potleffion; and fixteen 
letters addreffed, at a late period of life, to his kinfwoman, Mis. 
Steward, or her hufband ; which have been obligingly communicated 
to me by her grand-daughter, Mrs. Gwilitm, of Whitchurch, near 
Rois, in Meretordfhire, by the hands of Mrs. Ord, of Queen Anne- 
ftreet. Some others have been found {fcattered in mifcellaneous 
volumes ; and many more, I have no doubr, are in the poleflion of 
various perfons, which might eatily be difcovered, if they would but 
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fearch their family papers. With the hope that fuch an examination 
may be made, I thal] give, ina fubfequent page, a hit of thofe pers 
fons in whofe cabinets Dryden’s letters are likely to be found. 

«© My warmeft acknowledgements are al!o due to my friend James 
Bindley, Efg. Firft Commiflioner in the Stamp-Offce, whofe urba. 
nity, claflical tafte, and various knowledge, are only exceeded by 
his great liberality in the communication of the very curious m aterials 
for literary hiftory, and the illuftration of temporary alluiions, w] 
his valuable library contains. By the aid of nae very rare ess 
and poems in his potlcflion, f veral of which are wantin ig in my own 

collection, I have been enabled to throw fome new light on our au- 
thor’s hiitory, as well as on many of his writings; «us 1 have more 
particularly me ‘ntioned in the proper places.—] hve alfo to exprefs 
my acknowledgments to the Lord Bifhap of Selifbury and the Lord 
Bith iop of Peterborough, for the facility and aid which they very 
readily afforded to my refearches in their refpective diecefes ; and to 
requeft that the various clergy men in Northampton‘ fhire, in Ww ilifhire, 
in Oxford, and in Cambridge, to whom I have had occafion to 2p- 
ply, will accept my fincere thanks for the very obliging attention 
they were pleafed to pay to my Inquiries, concerning exc h of which 
they furnifhed me with the mott fatisfa¢tory information, ‘The pre. 
fent Lady Dryden alfo, great grand-d laughte rot Erafmus Dryden, the 
poet’s younger brother, and widow ot the late Sir John Turner 
Dryden, Bart. will, LT hope, allow me thus eeagen to thank her 
for having taken the trouble to infpect her family papers, by which 
the precife value of our author’s Northam: ron ire eftate has been 
afcertainec. Zealeus to contribute every aid in neat pow ‘yr to ete ite 
the hiftory of her great kinfman, this lady entered with ardour on 
the inquiry which Ll took the liberty to fug: gett to her, and purfued 
it with fuch diligence and fag ac icity as to remove all doubt on a point 
of fome import. ance, Which had cluded the refearches ot all his bio. 
graphers : 

66 On reviewing the received accounts of his Life and Writings, 
1 found fo much inaccuracy and uncertainty, that I foon refolved to 

tuke nothing upeNn truit, | 
ard [have had abundant reafon to be | ished with my determination 
on this he: id ; - for by inquiries ana refearg hes S in € every quarter VM he re 
information was iikely to be obratrned, Lhave preeured more materials 
than my moft fang uine expeclations had promifed ; which, if they 
do not exhibit fo m any pa rei ulars concerning this great poet as could 
be detired, have yet tarnithed us with fome curious end interefiing 


y 


mut to confider the lubye ‘ct as wholly new 


notices, and cleared away much confulion ane error; and enabled me 
to afcerrain {e\ eral circumitances of his lite and fortunes, which were 
either unknown, or for almott a century the fubject of uncertain fre- 
culation and conjecture. 

«© The profe of Dryden has been fo long and fo juftly admired for 
its copioufnefs, harmony, richnets, and vartety, that to adduce any 
teftimony in its favour feems unneceflary. ‘To the high eulogy of 
Congreve on this head, which will be found in a fubfequent pig 
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and the printed encomiums of Dr. Warton,* Mr. Mafon,+ and Dr. 
Beattie,t 1 may howeve ‘rad - the authority of the late Mr. Burke, 
who had yery dilig ently read all his rg rs imeous eflays, which he 
held in high eftimation, not enly for the initrucic ) which they con- 
tain, but on account of the ich and numerous profe in which that 
inftruction is conveyed. On th i¢ language of Dryden, on which pers 
haps his own flyle was originally in fome meafare fo rmed, I have 
often heard him expatiate + as great admiration; and if the works of 
Burke be examined with this view, he will, I be lieve, be found more 
nearly to refemble this great seth than any other Englith writer.§ 

«© Dr. Johnfon has faid, that ‘ whoever wiles to attain an Eng- 
jihh ftyle, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant but not oftentatious, 
muft give his days and nights to the volumes of Addifon.’ He who 
has this objeét in view, mzy furely, with equal propriety, be coun- 
felled to fludy the pages of Dryden ; ; for in them, with the eae, 
fimplicity, and familiar language of Addifon, will be found conjoin.~ 
ed more fervour, more tlrength, and more variety. The great cha. 
racteriftic of Addifon is his frequent ufe of vernacular idiom; of 
which Dryden was fo fond, that having one occafion employed the 
om, glo- Latin w ord, di@yon, he makes a kind of apology, by tranf- 
lating it: in this refpect, therefore, he is entided to the encomium 
given to the ancient bard whofe raves he has fo happily modernized, 
and may with equal truth be called—* the well of Englith undefiled.’ 
But his beft praife is found in the following ol bfervations of Dr. John~ 
fon, which contain fo judicious an accon nt of the MECES COT Yprited in 
thefe volumes, that not to prefix them to this col Hecti on ot his profe 
works, would be great injuitice to our author.’’ 


* « Effay on the Gentus and Writings of Pope, 8vo. 1782, 
vol. ii, Pp. 8—403.”’ 

+ “© Works of Sir J. Reynolds, 8vo. 1798, vol. ili. p. 216.” 

t *© Effays on Poetry, &c. 8vo. 1778, Pr. 16—533.” 

> * See particular! ly a 7” Tage in rs be ginning of Dryden’s Dif 
courfe on Satire, vol. ili, Pp. 75 :-—* It 1s true I have one privilege,’ 
&c. which has a itrong re wef mblance to the ftyle of Mr. Burke. I 
may add, that Dr. Joh nion’s general charaéter of Dryden’s writings 
in p. 16.-—* His works abound with knowled ze’ to—* intelleétual 
wealth,’ might be juftly afixed as a motto to the ‘velumes of Burke.” 





Art. IV. The Effence of Malone, or, the ** Beauties” of that 
fafcinating Writer, extracted from his immortal Work, in 
five hundred, fixty-nine pages, and a quarter, juft publifhed, 
and (with his accuftomed feticity) entitled, ** fame Account of 
the Life and Writings of fobn Dryden! I $vo, Pr. 116, 
2s. 6d. Becket. London. 1800 


T is a very eafy matter to turn things into ridicule which are 
entitled to ferious ref; veét, Our preat fatirical poet has faid : 
“ All 
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* All fools have ftill an itching fo deride, 
And fain would be upon the Jaugling jae. 





And though we wil! not apply thefe lines to the author of the 


| article betore us, if the terin author be not too weighty for ce 
u the c eg of juch a whintical yeu d’efprit, yet we cannot c 
but think thar, with all his hunour, all tis knowled: ge, and tt 
: all his {pirit, he does not feel chat degtce of poetk al enthu- J 
fiafm woich it is necedl. ry for every man to fecl who would o 
| properly appreciate the labour which Mr. Malone has under- S 
youe in his zeal to luftrate the hfe and charaéter ot fuch a " 
man as Dryden. Th S pa amphlet confifts of a fort of ludicrous P 


—_ 


analy fis ot Mr. Malene’s work, which we have noticed in tne 
preceding article, in which the analjfer has certainly pointed 

out fome uifles, fome apparent inconliftencies, and fome paf- 
faces that like Falftaff’s dedy, not his mind, have ‘an ala icrity 

in finking,” but we will b g leave to afk this facetious anal; fer, 
whether he was not obli: ved to tuke very great pains in the 
examination of the work which he has thus endeavoured to 
bring into ridicule and contempt? and, if he cannot avoid ans 
fwering in the afirmative, whether, upon his own principles, 

Mr. Malone was not more excufeab!e tor being fo minute and 
claborate in the im vettig. ation of whatever related to Diyden, 

than he, the analfr, for exerting an equal induftry and 
pesfeverance (proportioned to the objc ct) merely to raile a 
Jauch at the meritorious folicitude of LITER AKY DILIGENCE? | 
After all, however, the author of this pamphlet bas certainly | 
attained hie object, for it is difficult to avoid fmiling at the 

oddity of his humour, and the ludicrous peculiarity of his 

remaiks. In three or four piaces the author feems to refent 

the contemptuous manner in which Mr. Malone has ex- 

prefled himtelf refpecting the ¢ lebrated poem entitled, The 

Purjuits of Literature, and hence it might be inferred that this 

pamphlet comes from the author of that pocm, = It ig, how- 

ever, generally underftood to be the avowed work of Mr. 

H AR DINGE, the c ounfel s—thoug Dwe fhoulu have t.clined to 

afcribe it toa different pen. 
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Art. V. Bevan’s Refutaticn of Modern Mop prefentations. 
(Continued from Pp. 265.) 


T would appear that J. Bevan had lets fear for the detec- 
AL tion of Ins friends in their practifes againit THE sTATF, 
than for the expofure of their attacks upon the church, fince he 
artfully omits the ign: (though immediately after his quota- 
uion from Adofbeim,) and dwells upon the fit with beatt and 
exultation. 
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exultation. As the inflances of trea/onabe practifes given 
with (as united to) thole of bla/phemy, &c. will be calily re- 
memberéd, we fhall now procecd to particular charges avaintt 
certain INDIVIDUALS, 2nd begin, as before, with their grand 
champion. G. Fox * was apprehended, as dangerous to the 
ftate, and confined in Lancaiter prifon. When tied before 
Judge ‘Twitden, March, 106g, he refufed to take the oath 
of allegiance, the need ot which we fhall toon fee, pleading 
the kiny’s declaration from Bredat. F. Hougill was tied, 
at Appleby, for fimilar pradtifles. Sir Phillip WMuterave, the 
proiecutor, informing the judges, that he was a DANGEROUS 
pevjon, Aa RINGLEADER, .and keeper up of meetings, of danger- 
ous coufequence, and DESTRUCTIVE %O THE PEACE OF ‘THE 
NATIONT. In Aug uli, 1604, /rancis — Nichclas Lucas, 
Henry Fea/t, Henry Marjhal, “ferevtah Hern, Thomas Wood, 
Fobn Biendale,- 2nd Samuel Trabern ot Heftiord, were tried 
before JUDGE Orlando Bridgman, tor being at an-UNLAWFUL 
meeting, unaer colour and PREVENCE 67 religion; the witnefs 
declaring, they HAD met above the nuniber of five, (CONTRARY 
to an act patied for that purpoie)§ “Sand were taken AT fuch 
times, and places ||. “Uhcie praciifes encreafed fo niuch, that 
their triends furmfth us with lifts of them, dy HUNDREDS and 
THOUSANDs G! it was deemed expedient to pais Acts for pre- 
venting MISCHIEFS and DANGERS that may arife by certain 
people called QUAKERS, and others REFUSING to take lawful 
caths to prevent the many mifchic!s, &c. from fuch tenets, and 
UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLIES ** for providing FURTHER and 
SPEEDY remedies (for the activity of the Quakers’ {pirit en- 
forced the neceffity of alacrity, and equally vigil. ant meais) 
againf? the GROWING and DANGEROUS pradtifes of SsEDITIOUS 
SECTARIES, and other DISLOYAL PERSCNS. who under PRE} 
TENCE of * FENDER CONSCIENCES HAVE OF May Cont) ive N= 


_ — —_—————e 





4 
* Sewell’s Hiftory of the Quakers, p. 390. 
¢ Judge Twifden, obferved on Howgill’s trial, that “ there was 
a fort ot people, who, under pretence of contcience and religion, 
feemed to build upon the King’s declaration from Breda, and under 
the colour of this, hatched TREASON AND REBELLION.’ See more 
of this in Sewell, Pp. 395. 
+t Vide Sewell, Pp. 395. 
§ See this act in Sewell, p. 318. 
|| Yrial of e1gu'r frends / in Sewell, p. 411. 
€{ Sewell fays rourR THOUSAND, TWO HUNDRED in England, 
About FIVE HUNDRED, in and near London, p. 335. And thall 
we di/believe his arithmetic ? 
** See this aét, at large, in Sewell, pr. 317, and feq. 
SURRECTIONS, 
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sURREcTIONS, &c.* Yet even thefe did not reftrain the Fa. 
NATICS as we find+ afterwards by the warrants iflued for 
their commitment, &c. all ftating (as Sewell fays, p. 241) 
that “‘ under PRETENC® of performing religious warfhip, other- 
wife than by | law é/ Mabis; hed, UNLAWFULLY and TUMULTUOUS- 
LY a emble them aT elves together, to the TEXROR of his UM je /ty’s 
people, DISTURBANCE of the peace of the King, inCONTEMPT, 
éSc. and evil ExAmMPLE, &c. And, indeed, the inftances multi. 
ply fo faft, and are marked by fuc h artful, evafive circumitan- 
ces f, that we muft fay in friend Sewell’s words, (341) © IF I 
WOULD HERE SET DOWN ALLSUCH LIKE CAS!S AS HAVE HAP- 
PENED, I MIGHT FIND MORE WORK 1HAN I SHOULD Be 
ABLE TO PERFORM ;” for whoever follows bim, in his * His- 
tory,” will fpeak with the fame experience! We have, there- 
fore, fufficient proofs of thefe means being effentially neceffary, 
even upon the pfinciple (/incularly) urged by Fox, to Judge 
Twifden, at Lanceftegs~* Ye have experience eno ugh how many 
men have fworn firf? To the pigge und then AGAINST him.’ 
As an additional proof of which, we fhal] adduce the following 
fample of TREAsoN. “ By the Ki ng and Queen a proclamation 





* Alfo, in Sewell, 
¢ Sewell gives an sakenie: at Pp. 112, where Jobn Page, Mer- 
chant, Mayor of Plymouth, one of his Highnefs’s Juftices, com- 
mits Tuomas SaLttuouss, late of Dra; plibeck, Lancafter, Hufoand- 
man; and pelyee Hat HEAD, late of Kendal, Weftmoreland, as di/- 
turbers of the public peace, and for divers other bigh mifdemeanors, 
againft a la ite procl mation. It is very curious to cbferve that, in 
a Letter to General DesporouGu, Page conceives thefe Sains 
offence to be againit the protector’s ordinance to prevent duels, chal- 
lenges, Fc. as well as Quakers refufing to give bail; and he adds, 
“ Indeed, Sir, their carriage here, was not becoming men, much 
lets Cwnaersans : and defdes contempt of authority, they NEVER 
fought Gop by Px AYeR at ANY time, nor defired @ BLESSING on ANY 
creature they received; or gave thanks vor them.” “ And THeEse 
VERY MEN were, ing two months paft, taken up by Colone/ Cup- 
plejion, High Sheriff of our county, and tent from tything to tything 
fhewing no occafion to come to thete parts. They Jeft their fami- 
lies, &c. three months fince, and do not work to procure a liveli- 
hood, but wander up and down in all parts, to vent their wicked 
opinions, and difcover their irregular practifes in the breach of tbe 
peace, and diftusbance of good people. They hold many fad 
opinions,” &c. 
t See the trial of Crack, Gray, and Bolton: in Sewell, Pp. 351; 
and 359, 300. 
§ Sewell, Pp. 390. 
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for difcovering and apprehend ng WILLIAM PENN and 
JAMES GRAHME. 

‘¢ Marie. R. 


Whereas their Majefties have reccived information, that /Vil- 
liam Penn, Efq. and James Grabme, Efq. with otHer ill-aife@ted 
perfons, bave defigned, and endeavoured to pevose their Mayjefties, 
and sUBVERT the Government of this kingdom, by procuring an 
INVASION of the fame by the French, and other TREASONABLE prace 
tifes; and have to that end, beld corref/pondence *, and conf{pired 
with divers enemies and reaiyors, and particularly with Sir 
Richard Grabme Bart. (Viscount Prefton, in the kingdom of Scot- 
Jand) and John Afbion, gentieman, lately attainted of HIGH TREASON : 
for which caufe (obferve that) severaAL warrants for HIGH TREA- 
son have been iffued out againft them, but they have cwi/hdrawa 
themfelves + from their ufaal places of abode, aud are fed from 


juttice. Their Majefties therefore have thought fit, by and with 


the advice of their sie Council. to iffue this thei ir royal procla- 
mation. And their Majefties do hereby command and require 
all their loving fubjeds to difcourr, take, and apprebend the faid 
WirtiaM Penn and James Graume, wherever THEY may be 
found, ai id : carry them — the next Ju/ffice of the Peace, or 
Chief Magiftrate, w o ‘s hereby required to commit them to the next 
goal, there to remain unti t! ley r be thence delivered by due courfe 
of law: and their Majefties do hereby require the faid juftice, or 
oth:r Magiftrate, immediately to give notice thereof to them, or 
their Privy Council. And their Majettics do hereby publith and 
declare to all perfons that fhall concea/ the perfons above named, 

r any of them, or be aiding or aflifiing in the concealing of them, 
or furthering their efcape, that they fhall be proceeded againft for 
fuch their offence, with the utmoft feverity, according to law. 
Given at our court at White-hall, the fifth day of February, 1690-1, 
in the fecond year of our reign {.” 








* In Bugg’s Works, P. 295, is a long account of Penn’s corref- 
pondence with the — at Rome. Although in his “ objeétion 
to the “ 7 law,” &c. Pp. 311, he fays “ Let us all have a care of 
popery, for that is likely kg us mott injury that is leaft re fpected, 
‘Lhis be fee ems to have verifed, for, in Charles the Second’s time, he 
appeared asa Protefant: to James the Second, a Roman Catbolic. 
The account of Peny’s Jefuitical corre/pondence was publickly avow- 
ed by Battle, Cockfon, bugg, &c. See alfo curious notes to this 
effect, in Grey's Hudibrafs, vol. i. Pe. 374--377, and in Sewell, 
P. 85, is a warrant from O. Cromwell to apprehend Fox, Nayler, 
Cam, Audland, Howgill, Burroug?,and others, as Roman CaTHoLics 
of the Francif/can order, under the name of Quakers. 

¢ This charge of feeking hiding pla-es for treafonable prattifes was 
much urged by the Quakers, agar’ ift their fellow-fanatics. See 
Bugg’ 5 Pilgrit n’s Progreis from Quakerifm, &c: a chap. xi. P. 89. 
+ Pj ilgrimn’ s Progrefs from Quakeriim, &c. P. 90. 4to. and in 


a 


Bugg's Works, fol. rp. 67. 
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This famn'c of treafon will, it is conceived, be deemed a fuff 
cient an{wer to the bold challenge of J.G. Bevan ; but, not to 
reft on a frigle example, we ‘hall adduce other prouis ‘of congeni- 
ality in the brethren, and thus fhew that it was not a /olitary 
inftance, but a prevailing priiciple and practice, ee aCe 
eee edged, avowed, and tau, ht. We fhall firft, however, give 
a notable proof of Quaker eftiontery, as ne per ily connected 
with the above, and preceding the other. initances which we 
mean to exhibit. It is no lets true than furprifin g, that after 
this public and avowed proclamation, W. Penn had the auda- 
city tO DENY the offence, faying, ** | his open challenge I make 
that, if among the many plots that have been f{poken of, 
aad” (obierve “his mifefiion) “6 fev vral HANGED ti there 
have been ovr dnowa Quaker found amonglt them, J con- 
fief that the Mazittrate ts ex: -gaedadl in his di/creet je Sauk over 
us,” &ce.* although the followin: ¢ declaration was publickly 
made, Feb. 22; r6go, at their meeting in White Hart-court, 
Gracechurch-ftreet, by one Mr. Penny) man, in abhotrence of 
the above plot. ** He that is a traitor, or endeavoureth to be- 
tray this, his native country, is a traitor to the living Gad, 
und fuch cannot be ditciples of Jefus, that holv and juit one ; 
but they that are guilty of fuc if curfed hel: fh praédtices, m on 


b 


bear his judgements, whoever he be.” + After this they /up- 
preffed an intended be spe to ot king, and allowed their 
privver, Andrew Sari Juaker, to print feveral papers of 


Straford’s AGAINST the Governn rent, and refufed to ftop their 
circulation although defired fo to do. Odher of the Quakers 
(to evince their uniformity of fpirit) drew up a paper againje 
Penn for his bein concerned in the PLotT of Lord Pre on for 
they had fen His LETTERS in Aaron Smith's cuftody, and 
knew his writing. ‘Tis paper was figned by Adead and others, 

who wifhed to make it pod lic, but were prevented ; and when 
Penn was forge ven by the King, and had returned from his 
hiding places, to preach in pens with his ufual impudence, 

Vead reproved him for fo doing, as being contrary to their 
ules, for although ihe King had forgiven him, ** THEY knew 
him to be, GUILTY.’ ft 

Soon alter this an act was pa fed to fecure the King and 
Govern nent from con ‘piracies, “hy | "ap: ifts, and other traiter- 
ous “A Mons, tor @ jaffimating bis Majefly’s facved perfony in order 
to encourage an INVASION. from France ; to /ubvert our RELI- 
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* dppevd.v 'o Pilgrim’s Progrefs, Pp. 166, 167; and the fume was 
alf made bv Yares in his Serious Apologyv,’’ &c. Pp. 164. 


+ Pilg. Poogr. p. yo. + Toid. Pp. gr. 
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GION, LAWS, and LIBERTY, &c, to unite in defence of the 
King and Government, or in cafe of his death, to defend the 
fuecefion.” This caufed great contternation among the 
Quakers, and they printed a paper (as a blind) without ANY 
date or fignature, to declare * folemnly and fincerely that the tet- 
ting up, and putting down Kings and Governments, is God’s 
peculiar privilege, not their work o rbufinefs, to have avy hand 
therein, or be bufie bodics in matters above their {tations much 
le(s to plot and contrive the ruin or overturn of any, but to pray 
for the King and nation, and good of a// men; and accord- 
ing to this their ancient and innocent princ Ip ile, they often gave, 

and now did give agam = all plotting confotracies, ¢ ntriving in- 
furreétic Ns av aint the Kine and Government, and ALL treacher- 
ous, bard rrous, and murderous det liens whatever, as works of the 
devil and davkne/s, fincere!y blefling God, and being heartily 
thankful to the King and Government for the /berty and prt- 
vileges they enjoy under them by law, eftceming it THEIR 
pury to be true and faithful to them. Weclarine their re- 
fuline to fign the affociation (above-named) was net from dif- 
affection or oppotition, but fure/y becaule they could not for 
confcience fake, fight, kill, or revenge * cither tor themfelves, or 
any man elfe. And they believe the timely difcovery of the 
late barbarous defign an d mifchievous plot” (in which THEY 
were fo much concerned) ** againft the King and Government 
Was an eminent mercy from Al: nighty Ged, for which they 
and the whole nat:on have ercat cat ufe to be thankful, and pray 


fur the continuance of his mercies. From a mecting of the 
faid Pe Dp: Cs ] sondon, 23: irft m: math, ca led M es 1095- es f 
(See alio mare tampl.s of tuch impolitions in sew ll, P. 274g, &c.) 


‘¢ This paper was picfented to the ‘Hak of Lerds, but 
rected for WANT of any expre/s meaning, as to what King 
they meant, w he her he was r: ghiful and fat ful, and to jen 
the paper.” Now that we may difiover the arufice of this, 
to fuit any other time, King, or occafion, and thew the real defign 
of this weathercock people, we thail recall fome otf their former 
ailertious. 


All Kings and Emperors have fprung up in the night fince the 
dys of the Apoitles, among the Anu-( heiltts. They were al]! trai- 
tors againtt *hrit that defired an earthly Ku g. Prieits and Prefby- 
terlans crv for a King and will have Caefar. ‘Thus crucifying Chriit, 
they f y crucify the It. ght within, We dow thefe Kings are the {piritual 
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* See their /owins imprecations, Pp. 262, of our Review. 
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FEgyptians.’’ * Again ;—‘ The Lord is rifen to overturn,to overturn 
Kineos and Princes, Govexnments and Jaws; and he will che nee 
times, and laws, and governments, and there foall be no Kings ruling 
but Jefas, nor no (any) Government of force, but of the Lamb ; nor 
Jaw of effect, but the law of God. All that is otheravi/e fhall be 
GROUND To PowDER.’’ t 

And agreeably to thefe principles, which fhew what excel- 
lent fubjects they (as real Quakers,) mu/fi be, we find Fox 
and his colleagues exulting over the death of King Charles 
and others, faying, ** that Strafford s head was cut off, and 
Canterbury's and CHARLES STUART’s as traitors! for endea- 
vouring to fubvert the fundamental laws.” { % Blood and 
mifery, defiruction and judgements are attributed to him.” 
** There appears the fpirit of Chriftopher Love a prieft, and his 
fellow-traiters, who coramiflioned divers men to treat with 


Charles Stuart the proclaimed TRAITOR of the Government’. 


‘¢ The Lord’s wonderful deliverances from the common encmy, 
CHARLES STuaArRT.”—** Multitudes complained of their fuf- 
ferings, which C, Stuart called ruMuULTs ; and by the guard, 
one of them was flain, and at that place was. CHARLES 
STUART’s head firuck off, and his blood poured forth on the 
ground.” Hear their blafphemy—** a remarkable record of 
the righteous judgement of Gop !?@q We fhall now advert to 
a paflage for fighting, as a proper counterpart to their denial 
of it, in their Loyal addrels. 


‘© We are dreadful to the wicked, and swf be their fear; for we 
have chofen the Son of God to be ovr King, and fe hath chofen as 
to be Sis people, and he might command thoufands and tens of thou- 
{ands of his ‘Giions at this day To FiGHT Ais caufe, he might lead 
them forth, and bring them in, and give THEM widory over all 
THEIR enemies ; but yet his kingdom 1s not of this world ; nor can awe 
rer believe, that he ew:l/ m: ke ufe of us in that way, though i it be 
his only right to rule z# nations, and our heirfhip to poffefs the utter- 


moft parts of the earth, but for the present we are given up to bear 
and fuffer !”’ ** 





* Several papers printed by G. Fox, 1660, Pp. 8—16. See alfo 
Bugg’s Works, Pp. 313. 


+ “Burroughe’s Works, fol. p. 244; and Bugg’s Works, Pp. 5. 


pa 





pa Welt anfwering to the North, 1657, P. 78. 
§ Ibid. P. 79. Ibid. p. 89. 
< Ibid. Pr. 95,6,7,&c. See alfo Lellie’s Works, vol. u 


. 107 and fequel ; ; and Buge’s Works, Pp. qe. 

** See © A Declaration trom the Quakers, to the prefent diftracied 
nation of Evgland,’’ figned by fifteen of their leaders, and prin ted 
1659, P. 8 OS fez. See alfo Bugg’s Works, Pe. 5—8, and 1g0- 
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A famous falvo to fuit any ch: inge, and a fufficient proot 
that thefe faints did not mean to truft their fpiritual King, 
without fecuring ¢ teni poral inheritance far THEMSELVES! 
Let us now ¢ xten d the view to the Parliament, and begin with 
their champion in all iniquity, Fox, who (a ays ** we deny ‘all thofe 
whole law i is certhout t} bie and moral,’ (A caveat againtt all 
order and ee ‘© and for the tran/. reffion of them, we /hail! 
not be judged of the Lord.” +—* We are raifed up of the 
Lord” (1 sa fay the ‘Devil) “CONTRARY to a// men, and 
to outward authority we cannot feek.”? t{ ‘* We ftand witnefles 

againft P cr agoseio ode Councils, ‘fudges, and ‘juftices, to 
whole courts, or ar bitrary ufurp é Z dominion, WE cannot yield 
iielieice€-< “© () what fincerity was once in the nation, 
faid G. Fox, ** what a dirty, na/fy thing it would have been to 
have heard talk of a House Or Lorps amongitt them.” | 
“6 Fuet all the great houfes, abbies, tteeple-houfes, and White- 
sb be for alims-houtes.” q—** “he people have been in 

reat blindne({s in contending for Parliaments fo om ofen’’** (by 
a e pe Opi le). “Tt is God’s prope: : “rig at to give laws to mi n. . f 
“Now mark, Xc. the righteo us are fewer in nt ate. than the 
unrighteous, al the law-imakers are chofen by moft voices ; 
how arc the rizhteous like to be preferved by the Jaws that are 
made.” {t ce] (Fox) mutt deal pl. nly with you in the fight of 
God, who bath made ME « proj phet to this nation. 9) *¢ Ye hight 
arainft me, faith the Lord, the light and life within you. I will 
make you know, that I, the light, am a conf/uming fire. I matter 
not, WHAT NAME ye are called by, whetlier it be Kry 
or PROTECTOR, Princk or NOBLE, or Lorp or Ju DGF, 
or JusTICcE or PARLt. AMENT, or LAWYER or gathered 





ae 


- bee Kox’s Word from the Lord to the faithlefs Generation 


P. 5 cS feg. Alfo Bugy’s Works, pe. 307-—389. ? 
‘6 A Peclaration ot the prefent Sufferings,’’? &c, 1659, P. 20: 

a Bugg’s s Works, Pp. 312. ; 

t Ibid. from burro: ighs, P. 507. 

| G. Fox ** to the Council o1 Officers,”’ 1059, P. 7; and Buge’s 
Works, P. 5. a 

4 Burroughs’s Works, P. sor. See alfo Buce’s Works, p. 7 
and 313. 

€ G. Fox to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England, 
P.8; and ms »*s Works, Pp. 53 313-6 

** Several Pa pers fent to th Pirliament by Fox, July 1669; in 


i- 


feribed by more lies 7000 Quakers, p. 14g. See alfo more Samples 
of Sedition, in the Works ot G. Pox, jun. printed 1665. 
tt Several Papers, p. 150. <i Ibid. pe. 19. 
‘© G, Whitehed’s’” (fample of ‘2vaser) ‘© Truth and Inno. 
cence.’”’ 
NO. XXVI. VOL. VI. B¢ churches, 
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churches, or army or gentry, or mean men or beggars."’ Surely 
this is a {ufficient extenfion of the Quaker principles againft a/! 
ranks. ‘I the light, MADE yOu, formed you all of the duft, 
&c. I will burn within and without—ftrike with aftonifh- 
ment, &c. Bring plagues within and without, till I have de- 
ftroyed all you, mine enemies, who will not own me, the 
light within.” A pretty farrago of divinity, cooked in the 
Duaker’ s own-way; who or what is this Me—light within ? 
“the light, will overturn KINGDOMS and NATIONS, and 
RULERS of ALL SORTS, and ARMIES, and gathered churches, 
which will not own ME, the light within THEM.” Admirably 
explicit—me in rHem!— I will make you know, | 
the light, am the true ETERNAL Gop, &c. and there is 
not another that can fave. I will be your great reward, 
and [ will be your dread.” (kxcellently harmonious and 
accordant !)—-** and you fhall be the dread of nations and | 
will reign over you, and you fhall reign over THE WORLD’ — 

a very fair ex buteets ‘ even as I am, fo fhall yer be 
alfo,” * t.e.God’s. It feems the Quaker’s God has no authority 
but by lettine THEM Jhare his equality! What blafphemy! 
After all this reprobation of Kings, Parliaments, Protectors, 
&c. we will fee how they were applied to the power that ex- 
tied, astin former cafes; and whether the Quakers did not 
always endeavour to curry favour at any rate, and in every 
way, thereby securing to themfel: ves the diftruft and contempt 
of all. + 


‘'To 





a a ee —— —_—— 





* The Quakers affert their equality with God. See Letlie’s Works, 
vol. il. Pp. 24. See the above expre fions in * The words of the ever- 
latting and true light, who is the eternal and living God,’’ by G. 
Fox, jun. 

+ In 1650, a Declaration was drawn up by the Prefbyterians, 1x. 
dependents, and dy abaptifts, refpecting GovERNMENT » in five par- 
eicul: irs; the tifth faid—‘* Thefe authors d/fre, that xo countenance 
fhould be given unto, nor any truit re pofed by the Government 77 
the hands of THE Quakers, being perjons of sucu principles that 
aré DESTRUCTIVE to the Gosrs Ly and inc onfiltent avith CIVIL So- 
etery.”? Upon this the Quakers tacked abour, and thus peaccabh 
returned, — O ye envious” perfons, preparing tor our deftruction, 
you would have the countenance of the powers of the earth,’’ (which 
they now endeavour to vility) € but we muit not, (although they had 
afferted the In divine apprintme vt thereto, and commiffiox to dire, 
brom fe fucce/s, &c. for THEMSELVES alone) ** O ye finful hy} ocrites 
and Jlanderers ot ri wf. But what need of fuch preparations againtt 
wi? Do awe feck Aaxoxr, or love to be great among you ?’’ (when 
we have wa fepe F fuccefs 2) ‘© Nay our kingdom is from above,” 
(when we can we zo other) © and we reject the BEAST’s AUTHO- 
RITY,” 
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To thee O O_iver Cromwett! thus faith the Lord, I have 
chofen thee among the thoufands in the nations, tocvecute MY curath 
vpon mine enemies, and gave them to THY sword, with which / 
fought for the zeal of mine own name, &c. and made rHeE an Initrue 
ment againji them. And many have | cut dow ns by my fword, in 
thy hand, that my wrath might be executed on them to the utmoft. 


‘ GEO. ROFFE,” 


Yet both the Quakers God and his faints foon changed their 
opinion, and thus befpoke their chofen one : 


«© Ornrver had thou been faithful, and thundered down 
peceiT’’—(excellent advice, ‘* the Hollander had been thy fub- 
ject; Germany given up to thy will; and the Spamard quiver- 
ed as a dry leaf. The KING of France sHovtp have bowed 
his neck ; the Popr withered; the tat Turk fmoaked. Sober 
men and true hearts (7. ¢. the Quakers) took parc with thee, 
O take heed! do not flight fuch, to weaken thyfelf, and difown 
fuch, as the Lord hath owned.’”’ (Then again they cherifh him, and 
fearful of lofing fo enterprifing @ tool/;—fay) “ Thy dread is not all 
yet gone, nor thy amazement 5; ARISE AND COME FORTH, for hadit 
thou been faithtul, thou /9v/de? have crumbled Nations to du/, for 
that was THy place.* 


* GEO. FOX, " 


tt 





—— -- 


kity,’’ (which we at t othe r ‘times, call Diz vine) “6 and we reject any 
confidence that the DRAGON caa tepofe tn us :"? (although we invited 
him to do fo with divine homage.) very man and fort is pour- 
ing out their indignation ag ainit us—(poor) Quakers. What fay 
the Prefbyterians pall" Iudependen ts of them? O they are feducers, 
witches, falfe propheis, vag abonds, not svorthy the countenance of 
(what they will vow call) AuUrHoRIry, nor any place of rrusT in 
the n: ation, (w hich on fo much dejire and ftrive to obtain, as © ine 
heriters of the earth,”’ by divine appointment !) What fay the dva- 
baptifts ? O they are bla Uf phemers and heretics, irre galar perfor sy and 
their principles ‘deftructive to the Golpel of Chrift ; this and fuch 
is their cry, and of all forts, againit a poor defpif 2 people, whom 
the errrvaLt Gop hath (th ugh they do not fay 4ow) made dread- 
ful unto them att, who fhall be a red in wis hand”? (fay they, —- 


thus «bre ateniig where they can do no more 5 grimy mg where they 


cannot bite,) © to brcak and confound them, and urTERLY to DE 
svRoY their ANTI-CHRISTIAN kingdom,’ &c. &. Your Anti- 
chriftian Monarcuy (obferve their loyalty zoe, compared with 
their petitions, epiltles, &c. to Government and Rulers) with 
all its heads and horns, fhall mo /con tall to the ground. See a 
copious account in Burroughs’s Works, p. 621 & Sq: 

* Ibid. This curious piece, which fo well difplays the Quakers 
time-ferving fpirit, may be feen in Buge’s W ork » Pe 190, tran- 
feribed from a book x ¢texamed by them, * The Righteoutnefs ot 
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Again, in Sewell, p. 119, we find Burroughs writing to the 
Protector, and telling him that— 


—* the Lord’s controverfy was againf? him, becaufe he had xy 
been faithful in God’s work, but taken his reft upon a lofty moun- 
tain of prede and vain glory, having /et up HIMSELF to be Wor. 
SHIPPED, &c. that he had zor performed Ats vows made in his 
diftrefs, and’’ (as the great confequence of all this formal introduction) 
‘‘ that now he fuffered grievous opprefion, cruelty, and tyranny to 
be aéted in Ais name, by axjuff IMPRISONMENTS and PERSECUT IONS 
of the Lorp’s propte. That therefore tux Lorp would bring 
HIS judgements upon him except he did repent.’? In Leflie, Vol. II. 
rp. 103 & feq. the Quakers boaft of, and plead for, Cam, dudland 
Robert/on, Coal, &c. ferving many years in the Parliament army. At 
rp. 106, we find from Howgill’s ** Information and Advice to - 
Army »’’ they oppofed the Kine to the laft, in writing, talki ng, fig 
ing, watching, betraying, &c. boatting of their giving oa 
againft Sir Geo. Booth, and others of the Kine ’s friends in Chefhire 
and Lancafhire,. whom the Quakers call rebe/s, faying—** ‘They 
were your real friends, called Quakers, who gave you and the army 
intelligence about the late tnfurrection in Chethire, who were /pai/ea 
by the faid resets of their goods,’ &c. 


This, however, with other like paflages are OMIT TED in 
the new edition of Francis Howgill’s Works, printed in large 
fol. 1676, P. 330. Howgill alfo juttities the committee of 


fafety scale the parliame nt, as he did the parliament avainf! 


the King. Rare unanimity of the Quaker ipirit! And, at P. 6, 
“© God did great things by the long parliament, i i) overthrowing 
the power ; (Kings s) the iatt words are omitted in the new edition 
Page 4, Howgill fays, the antient courtiers, finding eafe and 
profit by the King, turned cavaliers, and cried up King ry &c. 
but the long parliament, and folk Wer, counted it no “treaf’ 

to oppole them, and (obferve this) Gon decided the contyo- 
verly, in overthrowing the one, and efabiifhing the other, 
&c, yet many are now fo blind, that they think the nation can. 
not be eftablifhed in freedom without a King.” How ex 

cellently this agrees with anes loyal addreffes ! Ag gain, at P. S, 
“© Many fo doat on the name of parliament, as if it were 
eflential, &c. but if they will not hearken to the cry of their 
matters, (the people) but may be call them rebe!s, and traiters, 
if they fhould be turned out.” At Pp. 110, Leflie mentions, 
from Bifhop, P. 26, & Jeg. his advice to the Quakers, ¢¢ in 
the name ot the Lord to be vi gorous in opp: sjing ALL attempts 

towards a RESTORATION—be " de/perate, and think all recon- 


ciliation between them and the King impraciicable. The 
breach cannot be healed; I declare it from the L ord, cane 
“ot, will not, Therefore In the power and dread of the Al- 


mighty 


¢ 
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mighty ftand up, and crufh it to pieces, ftamp it to powder : 
jt concerns you while you have time; BEAT DOWN this enemy, 
fecure places neceffary for defence.” Was this fpiritual defence ? 
See the REGIcIDEs! * Jo juftice on thofe whom Gop hath 
given into your hands, left out of HIs sERPENT’s EGG docome 
acockatrice, and his fruit be a fiery flying ferpent, and (as a 
jujt puntfhment he expeéied for fuch perfidy) “ the Lord deliver 
you and your forces into the power ot thofe who {feek the de- 
itruction of you, and your intere/t.”” (the King.) At Pp. 26, 


he mentions the need of conftant and expeditious marching ot 


horte, in all places, where infurrections had been. “This Let- 
ter was written in Auguft, 1659, printed, 1660, to ftir up 
the fame fpirit, when the reftoration was advancing. Yet, on 
the King’s return, thefe were the people who told him, 
“Weare your Majeity’s dutiful and royaxr fubjects, and 
have fuffered much, as yourfelf hath done, * &c, A people that 
follow peace, love, an unity, and bear teflimony againtt /irife, 
wars, and contentions,” &c. See Leflie, Vol. IL. p. 10g. III, 
&c¢. Many more inttances may be feen throughout that 
admirable collection of facts: as alfo in Buge’s Works, Bur- 
roughs, &c. and Sewell’s Hiftory. Indeed, to collect 
every inftance would be almolt 1mpoffible. ** It is, therefore, (as 
hath been well obferved) a fufficient victory over thefe people 
to detect them.”” We here then finifh our proofs of their love 
and good withes towards the Cuurcn f and STare, and of 
their admirable unanimity among themfelves. We hope J. 





* Leflie’s Works, Vol. II. p. 109, one Edward Billing, having 
more than Quaker honetfty, oppo/ed this, as a notorious talfhood, 
and declared that he would avow it to their fhame, if it paffed. 
Fox and the reft contended for its propriety, nor would they allow 
of the expreffion being expunged, till ¢brea/ened with the expofure 
of their profligacy. 

+t In Bugg’s Wo rks, p. 73, they fay, “all plots, riotous meetings, 
ke, we deny, snowing them to be of the devil, and all fighting we 
deny, &c. and in I Nie’ s Works, Vol. Il. vp, 287, we find thefe 
were the men who blamed others for being “ upwards and down- 
wards, backwards and forwards, now here, and now there : reeling‘ 
and rolling, pinching here {fometimes, and drawing as contrary 
another,” &c. 

t We cannot here omit to mention that Solomon Eccles brought 
an old doublet into Dr. Gel/’s church in London, on the Lord’s-day, 
and fat upon the communion-/able, mending it, while the Dottor 
was preaching. G. Whitehead defended this conduct, See 
Buee's Works, p. 307. 
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Bevan is fatisfied, if he is not, we will adduce as many more 
initances as he pleafes » and affure him, that the fample given 
is not only fair, but favourable, as he himtelf ought well to 
know. We mvf, however, obferve that 2s the accufations 
of enmity to the Church and State are the only ones to which 
he objeéts, fuch conduct amounts to a tacit acknowledgement 
of ALL the of/er charges advanced by Mofheim *. 

We muft not, however, forget to remind them that they 
boaft ** our principles are now no other than what they were 
when we were firft a people, for truth changes not, &c. this 
I hope will appear beyond contradiction +.” Truly it does 
fo! “ Weare not fentible, that we have altered any one prin- 
ciple of our faith, but are e the fume, in every refpect.”’ Excel- 
lent comnatendation, and recemmendation of their prefent 
tenets! “*!n what WE are now mere ORTHODOX than our 
primitive friends were, we are ignorant. We know not ove 
article of the Chriftian faith, in ‘which we are altered fince 
we were a people, therefore b/ufh not PUBLICKLY TO DE- 
CLARE, ap hg ARE NOT CHANGED IN OUR 
PRINCIPL St.’ -* There is 9 occafion for us to retract 
ANY aictler paflage. ” And, fays Philips §, ** I can de- 
clare ] have not met with ome period in any of our antient 
writings, which I cannot ftand by, and with as little difficulty 
VINDICATE, as the New Teltement.”’ 


* Thefe charges are, being “ vifionary fanatics, difordered in 
their brains, committing many enormities, riotous and tumultuous, 
(even females’) as we have feen, and alto their “£ running about 
naked, declaiming againtt all fixed form of religion, railing at 
public a and fate de worthip, mocking the clergy, even in the exer- 
cife of their m eagle duty 5 tr mpling upon Jaws, authority of 
M agiftrates, &c. and thus © made w/e of their PRETENDED INSPIR. 
rion to excite the mof? vebement commoiions in CHURCH and STATE, 
as we have ilready fhewn. 

Tt The Quakers © Primitive Chriftianity, 1698,” &c. Pr. 6, 

t Vindicie Veritatis, &c. vr, 218, 224. 

§ Ibid. ep, 2. See alfo Bugg’s \\ orks, ‘vr. 3. 18. 44. 

(to he continued.) 








Arr. Vi. Turner’s Embaffy to Tibet. 
(Concluded fi OM Pe 292.) 
( NAPTAIN Turner !eft the hofpiiable country of Bootan, 
in the beginning of September, and proceeded on his 
journey to Tibet. He was compelled, however, to leave 


Lieutenant Davis behind him, to whofe bold pencil a ad 
cen 
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been indebted for thofe elegant drawings which decorate the 
hrit part of his work, = T he lofs of this able draughtfman he 
muft have fenfibly felt; as it incapacitated him from giving 
any reprefentations of the places which he vifited in Tibet 
(fome two or three buildings excepted), which country pre- 
fented many interefting objects of which the pencil could 
have conveyed a much more accurate idea than the pen. ‘The 
defcriptions of the latter, indeed, foon tire by repetition, and 
the attempt to vary them frequently betrays the author into 
an adoption of lang ruage, inflated, affected, and highly offen- 
five to a correct and claffical tutte. Of this we could exhibit 
a hundred inftances in the work before us ; but they will be 
fo palpable to every reader that we may, with propriety, {pare 
ourfelves the unpleafant tafk of felecting them. We fhall, 
therefore, content ourfelves with making {uch further extracts 
as may impart to our readers fome information refpecting a 
people and a country, much talked of but Jittle known. 
A Tibet Village. 

A Tibet village by no means makes a handfome figure. The 
peafant’s houfe is of a mean conftruction, and refembles a brick 
kiln in fhape and fize, more exactly than any thing to which I 
can compare it. It is built of rough fiones, heaped upon each 
other without cement; and, on account of the tirong winds that 
perpetually prevail here, it has never more than three or four 
{mall apertures to admit light. The roof is a flat terrace, fur- 
rounded with a parapet w all. two or three feet high; on this, are 
commonly placed piles of loote fiones, intended to fupport a 
fmall flag, or the branch of a tree; or elfe as a faftening for a 
Jong line, with {craps of paper, or white rag, ftrung upon it like 
the tail of a kite; this being firetched from one houfe to another 
is a charin againft evil genii, as infallible in its efficacy, as horfe 
fhoes nailed upon a thre (hold, or as firaws thrown acrots the path 
of a reputed witch. 

‘ Vhis was a bleak looking place, and there was hardly the 
appearance of «ny thing animated about it. Being indolently 
difpofed, and p ‘ompter | merely by curiofity, [ firolled alone 
among the houles; ana, feeing every thing fiill and quiet, J 
turned into one of the ftone enclofures, which ferve as folds for 
cattle. The inftant | entered the gate, to my aftonifhment, up 
fiarted a huge dog, big enough, if his courage had been equal to 
his fize, to fight ation. He kept me at bay with a moft clamo- 
rous bark, and I was a good deal fiartled at firft; but recolleéting 
their cowardly difpofition, [ tiood ftill; for having once had one 
in my poffeftion, | knew that they were fierce only, when they 


perceived themielves teared. If | had attempted to run, he pro- 


bably would have flown upon me, and torn me in pieces, before 
any one could have come to my refeue. Some perfons came out 
of the houfe, and he was toon filenced. Pr, 215, 210.” 


Ke4 Contra/t 
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Contraf? between Bootan and Tibet. 

Bootan prefents to the view, nothing but the mott mifhapen 
irregularities ; mountains covered with eternal verdure, and rich 
with abundant foreits of large and lofty trees. Almott every fa- 

vourable afpect of them, coated with the {malleft quantity of 
foil, is cleared and adapted to cultivation, by being fhelved into 
horizontal beds: not a flope or narrow flip of land between the 
ridges, lies unimproved. ‘There is tearcely a mountain, whofe 
bafe is not wafhed by fome rapid torrent, and many of the loftiett, 
bear populous villages, amidft orchards, and other plantations, on 
their fummits and on their fides. It combines in its extent, the 
moft extravagant traits of rude nature and laborious art. 

« Tibet, on the other hand, ftrikes a traveller, at firft fight, 
as one of the Jeaft favoured conttries under heaven, and appears 
to be in a great meafure incapable of culture. It exhibits only 
low recky hills, Without any vifible vegetation, or extenfive arid 
plains, both of the moft fiern and tubborn afpect, promifing full 
as little as they produce. Its dictate is cold and bleak in the 
extreme, from the fevere effects of which, the inhab tants are 
obliged to feek refuge in fheltered valleys, and hollows, or amidit 
the warmeft afpects of the rocks. Yet perhaps Providence, in 
its impartial difiribytion of bleflings, has betiowed on each country 
a tolerably equal thare, The advant: ges that one pottetles in 
fertility, and in the richnefs of its forefts and its fraits, are amply 
counterbalanced in the other by its multitudinows flocks, and 
invaluable mines. As one feems to potlets the pabulum of vege- 
table, inthe other we finda tuperabundance of animal life. he 
variety and quantuty of wild fowl, game, and beafts of prey, flocks, 
droves and herds, in ‘Tibet, are atton: Mins vg, In Bootan, except 
domeitie creatures, nothing ot the fort is to be feen. 1 recollect 
meeting with no wild animal except the montey, in all my tra- 
vels, and of game I faw only a few pheafants, once near Chuka, 


Pp. 216, 217. 


Inte: les cH smiles 


The Gofein alluded to by the Regent. whofe name is Pran- 
pooree, exhibited fo exiraordinary an initance of religious penance, 
that I cannot refiit the temptauon of relating tome particulars of 
his life. 

« Pf{aving been adopted by an Hindoo devotee, and educated 
by bim in the rigid tenets ot his i een he was yet young, vw ben 
he commenced the courfe ot his extraordinary mortifications. The 
tirft vow which the plan of lite, he had choten to himtelf, in- 
duced him to make, was to continue perpetually upan his legs, 
and neither 'o Ht down upen the ground, nor lie down to refi 


? 


for the Ipac + of twelve -ears. All this time, he told me, he had 
employed in wandering through ditferent countrics. When I 
inguired how he took’ the indifpentable retrethinent of fleep, 
w hen wearied with fatigue, he faid, that at firtt, to prevent his 


falling, he ufed 


to be tied with ropes, to fome tree or poft; but 
that 
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chat this precaution, after fometime, became unneceflary, and he 
was able to ileep ttanding without fuch fupyort. 

« Vhe complete term of this firtt 
next he undertook was to hold his hands, locked in each other, 
over his he ad, the tinvers ot one han —oadtwidin or thote of 


being « xpired, the 


he other 
for the fame tpace of twelve years. W hether this particular 
period ts chofen in compliment to the twelve figns of the Zodiac, 
or to the Indian cycle of twelve vears, | cannot decide. He was 
till determined not to dwell in any fixed abode; fo that before 
the term of this latt vow could be accomplithed, he had traveiled 
over the greater part of the continent of Afi. ile firit tet out, 
by crofhug the Peniniula of India, through Guaerat; he then 
patied by Surat to Butlora, and thence to C nilantinople ; from 
‘Turkey he went to Mpahan; and fojourned fo long among the 
different Perfian EINES, as to obtain a confiderable -nowledge of 
their language, in wi hich he converfed with tolerable eafe. In 
his pailage trom thence towerds Ruffia, he fell in with the Kuf- 
faucs (hordes of CoiTacs) upon the borders of the Cafpian fea, 
where he narrowly etcaped being condemned to perpetual flavery 
at length he was futfered to pafs on, and reached Motcow ; he 
then travelled alone tly no ane rm boundary of the Rathan empire, 
and through Siberia arrived at Pekin in China, from whence he 
came through ‘Libet, by the way of ‘Vethoo Jooniboo, and Nipal, 
down to Calcutta. 

“ When I firft faw him at this place, in the year 1783, he rode 
upon a piebald Tangun horte from Bootan, and wore a fatin em- 
broidered drefs, given to him by ‘Vethoo Lama, of which he was 
not alittle vain. le was robu! ( and hale; and his complexion, 
contrafted with a long buthy blac bearj, appeared really florid. 
Ido not fuppofe that he was then forty years of age. ‘lwo Go- 
fcins attended him, and aflitted him in mounting and alighting 
from his horfe. Indeed he was indebted to them for the atfiftance 
of their hands on every occation; his own being fixed and ime 
moveable, in the pofition in which he had placed them, were of 
courte perfectly uleclets 

* ‘The circulation of blood feemed to have forfaken his arms ; 
they were withered, void of fenfation, and inflexible. Yet he 
jpoke to me with confidence, of recovering the ufe a them, and 
mentioned is intention to take them down the following year, 
when the term of his penance would expire 

“ (ther Goteins aflured me, though I could not help doubting 
the fact, that it is practicable to reftore withered limbs, thus cir- 
cumftanced, to perfect ule, This is effected, they fay, though 
not without great labour, and fome pain, by means of long con- 
tinued friction, before a ane fre, with a certain ointment which 
they compound. ‘io complete the full meafure of his religious 
penance, [ underftood that there {till remained two other experi- 
ments for eae ag topertorm. Inthe firft of thefe, the devotee 
is fufpended by the feet to the branch of a tree, over a fire, which 
33 kept in a continual blaze, and fwung backwards and forwards, 
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his hair paffing through the flame, for one pahr anda quarter, 
that is, three hours and three quarters. Having patled throu gh) 
this fiery trial, he may then prepare himtelf for the lati act of 
probation, which is to be buried alive, ftanding upright, in a pit 
dug for the purpote ; the treth earth bei ing throw nin upon him, 
fo that he is completely covered. In this fituation, he mutt remain, 
for one pahr and a quarter, or three hours and three quarters, and 
if at the expiration of that time, on the removal of the earth, he 
fhould be found alive, he will aice nd into the higheft rank, among 
the moft pure of the Yogee, (jugi).”” Pr. 270- 179, 


Se ep of Tibet. 

« Among the valuable and ufeful animals of Tibet, their breed 
of fheep merits a ditinguithe drank. ‘Their flocks are numerous ; 
and upon them their chief reliance is placed for prefent fupport, 
as well as for their winter food. A pec uliar {pecies feems indige- 
nous to this climate, marked almoft invariably by black heads 
and Jegs. They are of a fimall fize: their wool is foft, and their 
fieth, almoft the only animal food eaten in Tibet, is, in my opinion, 
the fineft mutton in the world. 

They are ted without diftinction, wherever fufficient patiure 
is to be found, but principally upon the thort herbage, peculiar 
to the fides of eminences, and bleak, expofed plains. They are 
oceafionally employed as beatts of burden; and I have feen nu- 
merous flocks of them in motion, laden with falt and grain, each 
cartying trom twelve to twenty pounds. They are the bearers of 
their own coats, to the bett market, where it is ufually fabricated 
into a narrow cloth refembling frieze, or a thick courfe blanket. 
When flaughiered, their {kins are mott commonly cured with 
the wool on, and form a moft excellent winter garment for the 
peafant, and the traveller, 

‘©The tkins of lambs are cured alfo with the wool on, and 
confiitute a valuable article of trathe. In order to obtain the tkin 
in its highett ftate of excellency, the dam is fometimes killed 
before her time of yeaning; a cruel precaution, which fecures, 
however, a filky fofinets to the fleece, and tiamps a very high 
price upon it, in this region, where the merit of good furs is we ‘II 
icertained, It ferves particularly for lining veits, and is in equal 
eftimation all over ‘Tartary; it bears a very high price alto in 
China. But powerful as the temptation is, I conc) ude from this 
cireumitance, that the practice is not very frequently adopted.” 
Pe. 302—3. 

Reli i gle 7 of Ti Lete 

‘6 Tt feems, then, to be the fi bile tical of Top ing of the religion of 
fer ing its origin from one of the toilowers of th: r faith, 
at «if iple of Budh, who tirit broached the doctrine which now prevails 
over the se ie extent of Partary. It is reported to have received its 


he ft indo >9 \. 


earlieft admiflion, in that part of Tibet bordering upon India, (which 
trom hence 4 ime the feat of the foveretgn Lamas) to have traverfed 
over Mantchieux T rlarv, atl Sto have been ultamately diffeminated 
over Chinaand Japan, ‘hous it difers ram the Hindoo in many of 
3°) © 
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its outward forms, yet it ftill bears a very clofe afinity with the ree 
ligion of Brahma, in m: any y important part ik ulars. ‘The princtpal 
idol in the ‘Dem ples of Tibet is Mahamoonie,* the Badha of Bengal 
who is worfhipped under thefe and various other epithets, throughout 
the great extent of ‘Tartary, and among all the nauions to the eaiitward 
of the Berhampooter. In this wide extended fpace over which this 
faith prevails, the fame object of veneration is acknowledged under 
numerous titles; among others, he is flyled Godama or Gowtama, in 
Affam and Ava; Samana, in Siam; Amida Buth, in Japan ; Koh, 
in China; Budha and Shakamuna, in Bengal and Hindottan; Dherma 
Raja and Mahamoonie, in Bootan and ‘Vibert. Dorga and Kali; 
Ganeifh, the emblem of wifdom ; and Cartikeiaih, with his numerous 
heads and arms, as well as many other deities of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy » have alfo a place in their aflemblage of gods. , 

The fame places of popular efteem or religious refort, as I have 
already hinted, are equally relpected 1 in ‘Tibet and i in Bengal; Praag, 
Cathi, Dusgecdin Sengor, wep hs Jagarnaut, are objects of devout pil- 
grimage; and I’ have ce : Needs of the facred water taken from the 
Ganges, travelling over “thele mountains, (which, by the bye, con- 
tribute largely to its increafe) upon the fhoulders of men, whom en- 
thufiafts have deemed it worth their while, to hire at a confiderable 
expence, for fo pious a purpofe. 

«As tar as Tam able to judge, refpe@ing their ritual, or ceremo.~ 
nial worthip, it differs materially from the Hindoo. ‘The ‘Tibetians 
affembie in ch: pt and unite together in prodigious numbers, to 
pr rform their religious fervice, hich they chant in alternate recita- 
tive and chorus, accompanied by an extenfive band of loud and pow - 
erful inflruments. So that, whenever I heard thefe congregations, 
they forcibly recalled to my recoll ection, both the folemnit ty wil 
found, of the Roman Catholic mafs.”” Pr. 306—7 


Burial- Place. 

«© One one fide of the monaftery of 'Tefhoo Loombo I faw the 
place, the Golgotha, if L may fo call it, to which they convey their 
dead. It was a f{pacious area, enclofed on one part by the perpen. 
dicular.rock, and on the others | by lofty walls, raifed probably with 
a view to feclude from public obfervation, the difgufting —— con- 
tained within them. At che top it was totally uncovered, fo as ta be 
perfectly open to the birds ; and at the bottom a narrow paflage was 
left thi ough the w alls, near their foundation, tor the fole purpofe of 
admitting “dogs, or other beafis of prey. On the rock above, a plat- 
form overhung the inclofure, which had been conttructed for the con- 
veniency of precipitating the dead bodies with greater eafe, over the 
walls, into the area. And here, I underftood, the only rites perform- 
ed, in honour of the dead, were merely fuch as tended to facilitate the 
deitruétion of the body by dogs, or birds of prey. But though this 
was the general receptacle, yet there were fome who declined the ufe 
* ¢ This term is Sanfcrit, and literally fignifies great faint.” 
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of it, and conveyed their friends to the fummit of fome neighbourin 2 
hill, whe re, 1] was told, they disjointed and mangled the dead body, 
that it might become a more eafy prey to carnivorous birds. | con. 
cluded, that there was a ilrong prejudice in their minds, of fome 
idea ot pollution attached to ‘ being given to the dogs,’ which was 
fufficient to create a preference of the contrary praétice. 

‘© In ‘Tibet, as well as in Bengal, an annual feftival is kept in 
honour of the dead. On the zoth of October, as foon as the evenip 9 
drew on, and it became dark, a general illumination was difplaved 
upon the fummits of all the buildir gs in the monaftery ; the tops alto 
of the houfes upon the plain, as weil as in the moit diftant villages, 
feattered among the clufters of willows, were in the fame manner 
lighted up with lamps, exhibiting altogether, a brilliant and {plendid 
fpectacle. "The night was dark, the weather calm, and the lights 
buint with a clear and fteady flame. ‘The Tibetians reckon thefe 
circumttances of the firft import: Ney AS, ON the contrary, they deem 
it a mott evil omes if the weather be ormy, and their lights extin. 
guifhed by the wind or rain.’’ Pe. 317—18. 


Tibetian Marriages. 

That they (the Monks and Nuns} fhould be thus draw n, in fuch 
piles, , to thete folitary retreats, from the bufinefs and the plea- 
fures of the world will lefs excite our furprife, when we reflect on 
the peculiar cuitom that prevails, with régard to the union of the 
fexes, in ‘Tibet ; a cuftom at once different trom the modes of Europe, 
where one female becomes the wife of one male ; and oppelite to the 
practice of Afa, at Jeatt of very great part of it, where one male 
affumes an uncontrolled defpotif{m over many females, limiting his 
connection with wives.and con cubines only by the extent of his re. 
fources. Here we find a pr: actice equally itrange, that of polyandry, 
if I may fo call it, univerfally prevailing ; and fee one female, aflo- 
clating her fate and fortune with all the brother: of a family, without 
any rettriction of a: ge, or of numbers. ‘The choice of a wife is the 
privilege of the elder brother: and fingular as it may feem, I have 
been ailured, that a Tibetian wife is as jealous of her connubial riies, 
though thus joined to a numerous party of huthands, as the defpot of 
an Indi: in Zennana, is of the favours of his ‘imprifoned fair, Under 
circumftances fo unfavourable, it is no wonders that the bufinefs of in. 
creating the {pecies is but coldly carried on, 

¢ Officers of State, as well as thofe who afpire to fuch diftinétions, 
deem it, indeed, a bufinefs ill-fuited with their dignity, or duties, to 
attend to the propagation of their f{pecies ; and retire trom this effen- 
tial care, abandoning init entirely to mere plebians. Marriage, in fa¢t, 
amongit them, fovme to be confidered rather as an odium, a heavy 
burden, the weight and obloquy of which, a whole family are dif- 
pe to leffen, by fharing tt among them. 

The number of hufbands is not, as far as I could learn, defined 
or reftricted within any panies ; it re netimes happens, that, in a {mall 
family, there ts but one male; and the number may feldom, perhaps 
exceed 
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exceed that, which a native of rank, duri ing my refidence at Tethoo 
Loomboo, pointed out out to me ina family reftdent in the neighbour- 
hood, in which five brothers were then liviz ng together very hap pis , 
with one female, under the fame connubial co: np: uct. Nor is this fo: 
of league confined to the lower ranks of people alone ; it is found Alf 
frequently in the moit opulent familics.’’ Pr. 348—g,. 
Character of the Tibctians. 

“« Humanity, and an unartificial gentlenets of difpotition, are 
the conftant inheritance of a Tibetian. 

“ { never faw thete qualities potietled by any people ia a more 

minent degree. Without being fervilely oflicious, they are always 
obliging ; the higher ranks are unafi fuming; the inferior refpectful 
in their behaviour : nor are they at all deficient in attention to the 
temale fex ; but, as we find them moderate in all their paffions, in 
this refpect, alfo, their conduct is equally remote from rudenefs and 
adulation. Con npar: atively with their fouthern neighbours, the wo- 


men of Tibet enjoy an elevated ftation in fociety. ‘!’o the privileges 
of unbounded liberty, the wife here adds the character of mittrefs of 
the family, and companion of her hufbands. ‘The company of all, 
— fhe is not at all times entitled toexpec!. Different purfuits, 

ther “agricultural employments, or mercantile fpeculations, may 


occafion: iily caufe the tem} or: iry abfence of each; yet whatever be the 
refult, the prolit of the Laioue r flows into the common ftore; and 


when he returns, whatever may have been his fortune, he is fecure of 


a grateful welcome to a focial home.’’ Pp. 320 


7500 
The Tibetian Goat. 

“© Here we faw multitudes of the valuable animal, whofe coat 
affords materials for that exguifitely fine and beautiful ataiathiaie 
the fhawl. ‘They were feeding in large flocks, upon the thin dry 
herbage that covers thefe aaked.Jooking hills. ‘Uhis is, perhaps, the 
mott beautiful species amongit the whole tribe of goats; more fo, in 
my apna, than the Ang: ola kind. ‘Their colours were various 
black, white, of a faint bluith tings » and of a thade fomerhing lighter 
than a fawn. ‘They have ftraight horns, and are of a lower ftature 
than the finallett theep i in England. ‘The material ufed for the manu- 
facture of fhawls is of a light fine texture, and clothes the animal 
next the fkin, <A coarfe covering of long hair grows above this, and 
preferves the foftnefs of the inferior coat. This creature feems in- 
debted, for the w arnt and foftnefs of its coat, to the nature of the 
climate it inhabits: upon removing fo: ne of them to the hot atmof- 
phere of Bengal, they quickly loit their beautiful clothing, and ; 
cutaneous eruptive humour foon de {troyed almoft all their coat. i 
was alfo unfuccefstul in repeated trials, to convey this animal to Eng- 
land, 1t would neither endure the climate of Bengal, nor bear the fea, 
though tome few of them, indeed, live to land in England, ns et they were 
nfo weak a iiace, that they very thortly after perithed.’’ Per. set 


Captain Turner remained in the country till the end of the 


year, He fo far accomplifhed the object of his miffion as to 
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s 
confirm a good underftanding between the Britifh Govern. 
ment in the Fait and the Minifters of the Tefhoo Lama, and 
to fecure a favourable reception for perfons who were anxious 
to eitablifh a commercial intercourfe between the two coun- 
tries, “This continued to fubfilt till the year 1792, when an 
eruption having been made into Tibet by the Nipaiefe, a 
neizhbouring race of mountaineers, the Chinefe Government 
interfered in behalf of the ‘Tibetians, and inflicted exemplary 
vengeance on the invaders. The Briti: h on che contrary ap- 
pear, by an ill-trmed emb« ily to the Nipalefe, to have excited 
the jé alouly of the Tibetians, and of their Allies, or rather 
protectors, the Chinefe; and hence a {top has been put to all 
communication between the Northern States and the provinces 
of Bengal. 
fb hough we have much to object to the ftyle of the author, 
his book certai inly contains much ineteins information re- 
petting | countries of which before we had a very iniperfect 
knowledve indeed, 





ART. VIl. Oratio Crewiana tn Theatro Sheldoniano Oxon habita, 
Vil Kal. Juin MDCCC, a Guliclno Crowe, LL.B 

Coll. Nov. Public. Univ. Oratore. 4to. Pp. 3g. 1s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. London. 







iv are here prefer ited with one of thofe pious orations, 

in which the { Univerlity of Oxford, according to the 
intention of Lord Crewe, fometime B: fhop of Durham, an- 
nually commemorates her founders and benefactors. The 
noble Bifhop’s defign, in this inftitution, may be fully com- 
prehended by referring to his life; and an admirable model 
for compofitions of this kind may be found, in the Oratio 
Crewiana annexed to Lowth’s Praleétions. 

As this public commemoration of founders and benefactors 
is obferved annuaily, it mutt of neceflity mqenre fome degree 
of ingenuity to vary and diverfify topics already trite ‘and 
hack eyed by trequent repetition. The orator, therefore, 
may be occ afic nally allowed to diverge a little from the direct 
line of his duty, in order to prevent that tadium which muft 
otherwile attend the bare enumeration of names and benefits. 
Whilc, however, we concede thus much, we doubt whether 
fuch a large portion of liberty, as the publi ic orator of the 
Univerfity has taken in the oration before us, Ought at any 
time to be tolerated. We know that he has been orator for 
many years, and we admit the difficulty of being novel. But 
is this a fuflicient reafon for a total dercliction of the good old 
path- 











rr 
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path-way of former times? Will it juftify his filence, where 
the founder of the oration intended he fhould be ele quent ? 
and will it,excufe him for inferting culogies on characters 
which certainly were not in the contemplation of Lord 
Crewe? ‘To give a brief analy tis of his oration, of what does 

it confift, but of a paneg ryri¢ on poets and poetry, in which 
no one fingle benetactor of the Univeriity is mentioned, ex- 
cept Dr. Birkhead, a man whole private character little en- 
titled him to fuch particular diflinction ? Something, indeed, 
isfaid of Alfred, but he is introduced more as a poet than as 
a founder; and initead of being atiociated with the noble 
army of benefactors, is clafled with Chaucer, Surrey, Sack- 
ville, Trapp, Lowth, and the two Wartons. “To. the 
memory of the elder of the latter gentlemen, who was matter 
of Winchefter {chool, and preceptor to the orator himfelf, 
many handfome compliments are paid; ** mag ttlram aliquando 
meum, quem adeo ut en ium veneratus 5 Cul quidem 
plus uni quam ceteris omnibus me debere, ni profiterer palam, 
eflem ingratifimus.” All this we muft allow to be extremely 
natural: but does it not convert the oration into a fpeech 
commemorative - the author’s own fricuds and benefactors, 
rather than of thofe of the Unive rity ¢ it laree ? 

The author next proceeds to fpeak of pectry, ** quantum 
conferat ad judicium forman fun, * In a ftrain, {tl more 
foreign to the occaficn than his eulogy upon Mr. Joleph 
W arton, he complains of the ** zxgen:um Jervile” of Virgil 
and Horace, and of others, ‘* qui fub imperatoritus vixerunt ; 
excufing Laie only of the char ve pudenda clulutinaie, 
The author, it fecms, entertains no g or opinion of thofe 
bards who have beitowed their incen!e upon Kies; and he 
cautions the youth of the Univeriity, * caveatis modo ab 
eorum admiiatione qui tale quid in le adm tiunt. He {peaks 
highly of that /iber antenus, which w ill not debafe itfelf by any 
fuch turpitude ; and particularly commends the Greek poets, 
“© quorum in {fcriptis plurima pafiin invenias, qua longé a 
fervitute abhorrent, imo quiz /ilertatem vehementer fpirant.” 

Here the poet Milton (no bencfacior to the Univertity) is 
particularly pointed out to the admiration of the younger 
Academics. We are too well apprized of the political prin- 
ciples of Mr. Crowe, and of others of the refpectable fociety 
to which he be longs, not to perceive what is intended by this 
unneceflary introduction of the fublime regicide. “The fame 
of a fermon on the fiudy of politics, preached fome years 
ago before the Univerfity of Oxford, on the fifth of November, 
by the public orator, has not fo entire 7 died away, as to wat 
left no impreflion on our memorics. Ve thercfore wifh that 
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this vir fapzens et bonus, this /bertatrs quam amavit (in Mr 
Crowe’s opinion) ju/fus eftimator, videlicet, this John Milton, 
had not found his way into the oration, to the exclution of 
many real friends of the Univerfity. Asa republic an We are 
not eseees to pardon him, though as a ama we allow him 
the higheit honours. As a repul blican, however, he is her 

nanifeitly held up to admiration; and we cannot too feverely 
reprove the orator for ttepping afide from the courte which 
he ought to have iillewed inorder to introduce the difloyal 
bard as an aétive citizen. 

in his defcription of the feveral qualities requifite to form 
the true poet, while we agree with the author, as to the 
feveral ingredients of his recipe, we deny that they were al} 
to he found combined in his Fei write Milton. ** Imprimis, 
plurimarum et optimarum rerum cognitio, a lonza sn 
profecta , fed ante omnia, illud, qued nulla difciplina dare 
poteft, ingenium capex et fublime.” So far the author of 
Paradife Lott was ‘rot deficient. “but if, to conititute a true 
poet, we mult of uc eiity add * mens fincera et pectus ab 
omni fceere vacuum’ —it * turditudo omnis anovenda eft, ad- 
hibenda autem fumma erga deam pretas, erza homines benev 
dentia,” we are inclined to think ther Milton will appear, in 
the eyes of al] _ are Capable of tound judzement, to have 
been not only Shat/pearo jecundus but pluribus impar r We 


} 
fhall not echothe formant: ; of others in {upport of our op’ nion 


The fpleen and prejudice of johnton fall not make us con- 
demn the republican bard without mercy: nor fhall the qua- 
lifying periods of Mr. Crowe or Mr. Hi: ivley (birds of ‘the 
fame feather) prevent us from ftigmatizing his ae tical prin- 
ciples with their due ihare of repro ation. 

The oration cloies, as it began, with a compliment » the 
Univerfity. The compliment of the exordium is addreflod 
to the volunteer corps, formed of the ce ede St and 
fome of the clergy reiident in the place. Of which we mo 
obferve, that there feems to be tome thing ludicrous in ..¢ 
author’s ftiling ic ** praclara illa veftra confpiratio et con- 
{criptio militaris.’ Nor can we perfuede ourfelves that he 
does not mean to {mile at the academical battalion, when he 
tells them, * exiitimo vos efle di gnos, quos, non hae mea 
exilis oratiuncula, fed potius pleni//ime poctarum voces exor- 
nent.” Ifthe orator be not here ircnical, we fear hers in 
fome danger of deferving his own centure pudenda — Se 
‘The complia ent to be found in his Peroratio is more judic 
It very properly applauds a new regulation lately made ul 
the U niverlity, with reipect to the pa blic examin: er or 
degrees 5 2 law which was truly, as the author has f ~~ 
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‘The form of 

examination, eflablifhed by Archbifhop Laud, was become, 

ina long courfe of years, fo defective, and fo many means of 

evading its difficulties entirely, or of paffing through them 

without trouble and difcredit, had been invented, and were 

daily practifed, that it became highly neceflary for the Uni- 
I 


verlity to correct the ‘rant abufes committed. ‘They have 


! 
 marno cum affenfu promulgata atque lata. 


accordingly made a new (tatute, which promiles to put an end 
to that fe “ility in taking degrees, which has for fo long it 
time overwhelmed the church with candidates for orders, who 
were not worthy of the mic nett pulpit belon ring to it, We 
heartily join with the orator in congratulating the Univerlity 
vi iicited , and | In prayi ino that it will not 
, et invigilate in 


on the {pirat it has ma 


I I 
" . ° ; ‘ DD. 
iu rer its Cnc O Vy to dec] ne. ws " ergite modo 


lecem veftram.” So fhall the ftate be fupplied with men 
duly qualified to ferve God in his church, the tgnorant fa- 
natic ihall be excluded, and we thall ceafe to be infulted and 


i 
mifled by a HKoit of incompetent Apoitics, who have ftolen 
into the fold while the keepers of the flock were flumberti 
Academical teftimontals, it is prefumed, will hereafter bea 
witnels only to rea/ abilitics: and the Buhops will be inclined, 
we truft, tO grant orders only to fuch as bear the ‘m, to the 
exclution of the lefs informed ; who, wu itho ut pai fin g the Uni- 


verity OFadcal, oOptrude che micive: 5 Up On ti he worl ld, om itterns 
of fanctity without fente, and ray! zeal without bnbeicie 


We cannot clole this article, without recommending to 
e public orator a litle more ree ird to the occafton on which 


i ) 

he tpeaks. It would not have difgraced him to have men- 
tioned, in the moft liberal terms, many Aves of whom he has 
taken no notice. Ve are not of the number of thafe who 


! } '? ores —— he oy , exest ee : —?_ 
think profe or poetry degraded by yy applied in praie of 


] 
the good, even though they fhould happen to be crowned. 
‘i ide 2 sagBb- 

Were we, for inftance, pofleiled of the vena dives ourlelve 
we thoutd feel no helttation in celebrating the excellent mo- 
reat Britain at prcfent enjoys, and in heartil 


befeechine God to blefs and preferve him; well ected 


9 


that in fo doing we were, ina very laudable fenfe, fulfilling 
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Tourifis. By the Rev. W. Bingley, B.A. F.L.S. of St. 
Peter’s Odlleee. Cambridge. Tluftrated with Views in 
Aquatinta by Alken. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pr. 984. 11, 
Williams. London. 1800. 


OTWITHSTANDING the various accounts which 

we have received, from the pens of different travellers 
and tourifts, of this interefting country, the work of Mr. 
Bingley cannot be deemed fuperfluous; for he has gleaned 
whatever is valuable from preceding writers, and added much 
that is inftructive of his own ; avoiding, on the one hand, the 
fterile brevity of the fying tourift, and, on the other, the tedi- 
ous amplification of the prolix hiftorian ; thus comprefling, 
into a reafonable compafs, a variety of “uleful information, 
which could not before be obtained, without the perufal of 
many voluminous and expenfive works. 

Mr. Bingley entered Wales from Chefter, by Britton, in 
Flinthhire, proceeding, through Holywell, to St. Afaph, Con- 
way, Bangor Ferry, Caernarvon and Llanberis ; ; thence to the 
Ifle of Anglefea; then returning to Caernarvon he made the 
complete tour of North Wales, and came back by Shrewfbury. 
In his defcription of the different places which he vifited, Mr. 
B. has judicioufly avoided thofe poetical embellifhments which 
only lead to the difappointment of the unfortunate traveller 
who is induced by them to vifit the fcenes themfelves, and, 
confequently, to derive mortification from a fober compariton 
between art and nature, fiction and faét. His hiftorical no- 
tices are ufeful, and amply fufficient to convey as accurate an 
idea of the country as a mere vifitar would wifh to acquire. 
His critical obfervations befpeak an intelligent mind ; and in 
all his remarks, on the different topics to which he adverts, 
we are neither difgufted by a manifeftation of ignorance, nor 
offended by a difplay of affectation. 

As the Mona Antiqua of Rowland is a book not generally 
read, we fhall extract the account which that writer gives of 
_. fect of Welth Methodi/is, in a paflage quoted by 
Mr. B. 


Vhilft I was at Caernarvon, I was induced from curiofity, to 
attend fome of the meetings of a curious kind or branch of Calvinifti- 
cal methodiits, who from certain enthufiaftic extravagancies, which 
they exhibit, are denominated Jumpers. I will defcribe them from 
an account of one of their own countrymen, as my own obfervations 
did not lead me to be fo minute as he has been. They pe rfuade 
themfelves that they are involuntarily acted upon by fome divine im- 
pulfe ; and becomin g intoxicated with this imagined infpiration, 
chey utter their rapture and their triumph with fuch wildnefs and 10- 
coherence 
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coherence—with fuch gefticul: ition and vociferation, as fet all reafon 
and decorum at defiance. ‘This prefumption feized chiefly the young 
and fanguine, and, as it feems, like hyfteric affections, partly fpreade 
ing through the croud by fympathy ; its operations onl effects vary- 
ing according to the different degrees of conttitutional temperament, 
mock all defcription. Among their preachers, who are alfo very 
various in character, (illiterate and conceited-—or well- meaning and 
fenfible—or, too frequently I fear, crafty and hypocritical) fome are 
more diftinguifhed by their fuccefs in exciting thefe fravaganzas. 
One of thefe, after beg ‘ginning perhaps in a lower voice, in more broken 
and detached fentences, rifes by de grees tO a greater vehemence of 
tone and gefture,’ which often {w ells into a bellowing, as grating to 
the ear as the attendant diftortions are difgufting to the fight—of a 
rational man. In the early part he is accompanied only by fighs and 
occafional moans, with here and there a note of approbation ; which 
after a while are fucceeded by whinings and exclamations; till, at 
length, one ymong the ¢ roud, wrought up to a pitch of ecitacy, which 
it 18 fuppofed wall permit no longer to be fuppreffed, ftarts and com- 
mences the jumping ; ; ufing at intervals fome engeenees ot praife or 
of triumph. ‘The word mott generally adopted is 6 gogoniant.’* 
(glory!) Between thefe exclamations, while labouring with the fub- 
fect, is emitted from the throat a harih undulating found, which 
by the profane has been compared to a ftone-cutter’s fa iw. ‘The con. 
clufion, which I am almoft athamed to defcribe, has more the appear. 
ance of heathen orgies, than of the rational fervour of chriflian 

votion. ‘The phrenfy fpreads among the multitude ; for, in fact, a 
kind of religious phrenfy appears to feize them. ‘To any obfervations 
made to them they feem infenfible. Men and women, indifcrimin: ately, 
cry and laugh, jump and fing, with the wildeft extravagance. That 
their drefs becomes deranged or the hair difhevel’d, is no longer an 
object of attention. And their raptures continue, ull, fpent with 
fatigue of mind and body, the women are frequently carried out ina 
ftate of apparent infenfibility . In thefe fcenes, indeed, the youthful 
part of the congregation are principally conc erned ; the more elderly 
generally concenting themfelves with admiring, with devout grati- 
tude, what t! hey deem the aprons of the fpirit.? Their exertions 
are fo great at thefe times, that the hardeft Jabour they could be put 
to, would not fo much wafte their animal f{pirits, or weary their 
limbs, as two hours fpent in this religious fury. Were cheir meet. 
ings feven times a week, inftead of once or twice, I am confident 
that the ftrong »eft conftitution could bear it but a very fhort time. 

« Befides thefe they have their general meetings, which are held 
once or twice in a year, at Caernarvon, Pwllheli, and other places in 
rotation. At thefe they fometimes ailemble fo many as five or fix 
thoufand people. ‘They hold their general meeting at Caernarvon in 
the open air upon the green, near the caftle ; and not contented with 
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their enthufiaftic extravagancies upon the {fpot, many of the people 


from the country, have beer n known to continue them for three or four 
miles of their road home.’’ * 


The Church and Curate of Llanberis. 

The church of Llanberis, which is dedicated to St. Peris, a car. 
Pa 
dinal, miffioned from Rome as a Legate to this il land, who is faid to 
have fettled and died at this place, is, without exception, the moft 
ill-looking place of worfhip I ever “ed held. The firftt time I vifired 
the village, I abfolutely mittook it for an antient cottage, for even 
the bell turret was fo ov ergrown with ivy as to bear as much the 


appearance of a weather-beaten cHimney as any anny elfe, and th 
long grafs in the church.yard completely hid the few pave flones 
therein from the view. =f tho ae it, iets a cottage larger th: 
the reft, and it was fome time before I could reconcile to myfelf ¢] 


it was a church. Here is yet to be ras be well of the Saint, taelofed 
within a fquaré wall, but [ met with no fybil, who, as Mr. Pennant 
relates, could divine my fortune by the appearance or no: -appe 

of a little fith which lurks tn fome of its holes. 

‘© The curate I faw, and was introduced to; he refides tn a mean. 
looking cottage not tar diltanr, wh ich feemed to contit of but fey 
other rooms than a kitchen and bed-room, the latter of which rved 
alfo for his ttudy. When [I firft faw him he was employed in reading 
in an old volume of fermons. His drefs was fomewhat fingular ; he 
had on a blue coat, = had long been worn threadbare, a pair ot 
antique corderoy breeches and a black warttcoat, and round his head 
he wore a blue handkerchief. His library might have been the fame 
that Hurdis has defcribed in the /:/lage Curate. 


“© Yon half-a-dozen thelves fupport, vat weigh 
The curate’s library. There +3 irfhall’d ftand, 
Sages and herocs, modern and antique : 

He, their commander, like the vanquithed fiend, 
Out-caft of heav’n, oft thro’ their ermed fles, 
Darts an experienced eye, and feels his heart, 
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tleman’s Magazine for r September, 1799. P.741- It is dated fron 
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are fearcely known to the Englifh tourift, where their manners 
fill retain the greateft degree of originality, the lower cla{s of the 
inhabitants appear to pofleis an innocence and fimplicity of cha- 
racter, unknown in the populous parts of our own country; and 
amongft thefe it is, that we are to fearch for that native hofpitality, 
fo much. boafted of by the Welfh writers: but, wherever the 
Englifh have had frequent communication, from their being in 
general fo profufe. of their money, and from the temptation that 
this has afforded to practife impofitions on them, I have found 
the people but little ciffering from the like clafs amongft us. On 
the great roads, they feem to take a pride in over-reaching, in 
moft of their little bargains, their Saxon neighbours, as they de- 
nominate the Englifh. A Welth gentleman informed me, ‘and 
in many inftances I havé experienced it’s truth) that it is a common 
practice amongft them, to aik nearly as much more for an article, as 
they mean to take, and with thofe who know them, it is always 
ufual to offer them lefs. ‘This is the cafe in fome meafure, in our 
own country, but certainly not to frequently as in Wales. 

“ ‘the Welth people have in general a ruflic bafhfulnefs and 
referve, which by ftrangers, unufed to their manners, has been 
often miftaken for fullennefs. They are generally faid to be very 
irafcible. This may be fo, but I am inclined to think, that the 
natural rapidity of their expreflion, ina language not underftood, 
has alone been frequently conftrued into paflion, when there has 
been nothing of the kind. Perions who form ideas from the 
opinions of others, without taking the pains to make obfervations 
for themfelves, are very often mifled, and fuch I am confident 
has been the cafe a thoufand times, in the judgments that have 
been formed of this circumftance. 

«They have every appearance of being moft miferably poor. 
Their cottages are frequently conftructed of ftones, whofe inter- 
ftices are filled up with peat or mud, and fo careful are they of 
glafs, that their windows are f{carcely large enough to light around 
their wretched fheds. 

‘“‘ Their general food is bread, cheefe, and milk ; and fome- 
times, what they call flummery, which is made of oatmeal and 
milk, mixed together and then boiled. Animal food, or ale, are 
(7s) not among their ufual fare. 

“ ‘The women in the mountainous parts are generally about the 
middle fize, though more frequently below, than above it, and though 
their features are often very pretty, their complexions are for the mott 
part fomewhat fallow. They wear long blue cloaks,* that defcend 
almoft to their feet ; thefe they are feldom to be feen without, even 
in the very hotteft weather, owing moft probably, to the fudden 
fhowers, which the attra¢tion of the mountains renders them liable 





* ¢¢ Blue was a favourite colour among the Britons, from the ear- 
lieft periods, ‘There is an ancient Welth proverb, § ‘I'rue blue keeps 
its hue.” 
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tobe takenin. In North Wales, they have all hats, fimilar to thofe 
of the men, and they wear blue ftockings ’y without any feet to them, 
which they keep down by a kind of loop, that is put round one of 
their toes. ~In the moft unfrequented parts, they feldom wear any 
fhoes, except on a Pandey, or the market-day, and even then they 
often carry them in their hands, as they go along the roads; I have 
feen them by fix or dake together, fe ated on the bank of a rivulet, 
after their journies from the e neighbouring v illages, wafhing their feet, 
before they entered the towns. In thefe journies, if their hands are 
not otherwife employed, they generally occupy their time in knitting, 
and I have fometimes feen that, even a heavy fall of rain would not 
compel them to give it up. ‘Their employment within doors is chiefly 
in {pinning wool,’’ 


Of the fuperftition of the Welfh Mr. B. exhibits feveral 
inftances, with which we were acquainted before; but he 
notices one practice, of a different nature, which is perfectly 
new to us, and which cannot, we think, be too fpeedily 


fupprefled. 


«© The lower clafs of people of Caernarvonfhire, Anglefea, and part 
of Merionethfhire, have a mode of courtfhip, which, till within thefe 
few years, was {carcely ever heard of in this kingdom. The lover 
generally comes, under the fhadow of the night, and is taken, with. 
out any kind of referve, into the bed of his tairone, Here, as it is 
generally underftood, with part of his clothes ftill on, he breathes his 
tender paflion, and § teils how true he loves,’ ‘This cuftom feems to 
have originated in the f{carcity of fuel, and in the difagreeablenefs of 
fitting together in cold weather, without fire. Much has been faid 
of the innocence with which thofe meetings are conducted ; it may be 
fo in fome cafes, but it is certainly not an uncommon thing, for a 
fon and heir to be brought into the world, within two or three months 
after the marriage ceremony ‘has taken place, No notice feems, how. 
ever, to be taken of it, provided the marriage is over, before the 
living witnefs is brought to light. As this cuftom is entirely confined 
to the labouring people, it is not fo pregnant with danger, as it might 
otherwife be fuppofed, for both parties being poor, they are conftrain- 
ed to marry, “in order to fecure their reputation, and by that means a 
inethod of getting a livelihood.” 


We heartily with that a good reputation was neceflary in 
all places to obtain a livelihood ; as the exiftence of fuch a 
neceffity would form the beft remedy for that horrid depravity 
of manners, and, particularly, for that grofs contempt of 
matrimony which fo unhappily prevails in moft of our large 
towns, but more efpecially in the metropolis, 

The chapter on the Welfh language is curious ; it contains 
a lift of primitive words that will be of ufe to the tourift ; ; and 
there are fome remarks on the fimilarity between the Welfh 
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and the Hebrew on which we could with te cxpatiatc, but we 
have already exceeded our ufual bounds and, therefore, mufk 
bring this article to a conclufion. 

i Kr. B. has done what it was to be wifhed every tourift 
would do; in corre&ting the errors of his predeccflors. If 
this were a general rule travellers would be lefs fr: quently led 
altray. In chap, XIf. vol. I]. he cenfures Mr, Pratt for fome 
mifreprefentations which appeared in his ** Gleanings through 
Wales,” and makes the following fevere remark: ‘* Mr. P., 
throughout the whole of his volumes, feems t have mingled 
t6o much of the novelift with his obfervaticns.”’ 

The plates which are given with the work do credit to the 
pencil of Mr. Bingley; and they are engraved in a much 
fuperior ftyle to any plaies which we have lately feen in works 
of a iimilar defeription, 
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Chemifiry, and of tts Application to Arts and Mainufadures. 
By William Henry. Manchefter, printed for Johnfon. 
London. 1799. 


Ss Raps publication, as we are informed, by an advertife- 
ment prefixed to it, contains the fubitance of an intro- 
ductory lecture to a courfe of Chemiitry delivered in Man- 
chefter. “he author, if we are not mifled by a fimilarity of 
names, is a young gentleman already advantageoully known 
to the public by his experiments on carbonated hydrogen gas and 
{ome other ingenious papers which have made theu appearance 
in Nicholfon’s Journal. ‘The prefent publication is in fub- 
{tance as follows : 

Natural phibfephy, 11 common language, comprehends un- 
der it only thote facts or changes which are accompanied with 
fenfible motion : chemical changes, on the other hand, of the 
moft important kind, often take place without any apparent 
motion either of the mafs .or of its minute parts. Changes 
belonging to natural philofophy, or mechanical changes, as the 
author mizht have called them, produce at moft but a change 
of place in the bodies that are iifluenced by them; whereas 
chemical changes always produce an important difference in the 
external properties of things. Chemiflry, therefore, may be 


Arr. IX. A general View of the Nature and Objects of 
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application of thefe laws to the purpotes of life. As a fcience 
it explains to us a great variety of events, forming a part of 
the eftablifhed courie of nature, which we can neither direct 
nor change ; fuch are, the effect of heat and light on the 
earth’s furface, the production of clouds and rain; the action 
of thefe and other things on the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms. It is capable alfo of minilicring to our wants 
and luxuries, and teaches us to convert to the purpoles of life, 
many things which nature prefents to us in a ufelefs form, [et 
is true, that the arts were piactifed before chemiitry was railed 
to the rank of a icience, and that they are {till practited by 
men who are unacquainted with it. But fugh artifts can 
only blindly follow a iet of rules. ‘The arts are {till far from 
perfection, nor can we expect them to reach it till artifts 
become acquainted with chemiftry. The example of Mefirs. 
Watt and Wedgewood is {ufficient to fhew us how rapidly 
manufactures and machines may be improved when fe ientific 
knowledge is happily blended with practical fkill, It may be 
faid, indeed, that theory fometimes dr aws men from the path 
of induftry and leads them on to ruin. But it is abfurd to 
decry ufeful things becaufe they may be abufed. Nor are 
chemical projects fo likely to end in ditappointment as mechani- 
cal, unlefs the projectors be unwarrantably precipitate or de- 
plorably ignorant. Our fuperiority as a nation depends a good 
deal on the unrivalled excellence of our manufactures. The 
French fully fenfible of the influence of chemittry on the arts 
have zealoufly promoted it, and, in feveral inftances, their 
inftitutions have been attended with very great fuccefs. Why 
fhould not our manufactures, already fuperior to thofe of other 
nations, advance {till farther by the fame means ? 

Chemiftry may be particularly ufeful in agriculture. ‘This 
art, indeed; can fcarccly look for improvement from any other 
fource. Were the nature of foils properly expl. ‘ined and 
genera!ly known, accidental difcoveries in agriculture might 
fpre ad much more rapidly than they poflibly can at prefent. 
What, for inftance, would it fignity to tell farmers that fuch 
a manure is admirably adapted tor a loamy foil, while the word 
loam has one meaning in one part of the kingdom, and quite 
an oppofite one in another ? ‘The importance of chemiftry in 
medicine is fuinciently obvious. Nor is it lefs ufeful to the 
metallurgi/t, or to him who extracts metals from their ores, 
who purifies them, mixes them together, and converts them 
into different ule ful initruments ; to the falt-maker or the ma- 
nufacturer of potafh, foda, common falt, vitriol, alum, falt- 
petre, borax, &c. to the maker of glafs and porcelain ; to the 
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preparers of wine, beer, and {pirits; to the bleacher, the dyer, 
the printer, and to many other artifts whofe names might be 
mentioned. Notwithitanding the importance of chemittry to 
the arts it would be improper to confider its application to 
them in an elementary courfe; becaufe fuch an application 
could not be underf{tood till the fcience had been rendered 
familiar. In fuch a courfe it will be proper to begin with the 
confiderations of affinity, afterward heat, the gafes, which con- 
tain moft heat, water, and alkalres, are to be fuccefively ex- 
plained. The acias on account of their importance are to be 
introduced early. After this come the earths and metals; and 
Jaftly, the productions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Such is the fubftance of the publication before us. {t affords 
no mean fpecimen both of the author’s acquaintance with the 
fcience and his qualifications as a teacher. His lectures will, 
we doubt not, prove of eflential fervice to Manchefter : and if 
the author peffevere, in the courfe which he has fo happily 
begun, he will in time prove an honour and an ornament to 
the fcience to which he has ‘edicated his attention. 

The only parts of the lecture, with which we are not alto- 
gether fatisfied, are the definition of chemiftry, and the line of 
diftinction drawn between that fcience and natural philofophy. 
Chemifiry, according to our author, 1s the fcience whofe object is 
to difcover and explain the changes of compofition that occur among 
the integrant and conjtituent parts of bodies. If this definition be 
intended for thofe who are unacquainted with the fubjeét, as 
muft be the cafe, we are afraid it will not communicate much 
information to them, What is a change of compofition? the 
phrafe is technical, and cannot, therefore, be under{tood by 
thofe who are not previoufly acquainted with the fcience of 
chemiftry. But, betides, the obfcurity of the definition we do 
not hefirate to confider it as inaccurate. For the primary ob- 
jet of chemiftry is not to afcertaim the changes of compofition, 
but to alcertain the compofition of bodies. It may be defined 
the {cience whofe object is to afcertain the /ubfances of which 
bodies are compofed, and the nature of the dew or property in 
confequence of which they are united. A complete account 
of the /ubffances of which bodies are compofed, of their pro- 
perties, and of the nature of their compounds, forms (if we 
may be allowed the term), the phenomenology of chemittry ; 


juft as a complete account of all the apparent motions of the 


heavenly bodies conftitutes the phenomenology of aftronomy. 
The fcience of chemiftry confifts in an inveftigation of the 
nature of that property common to all fubftances, termed affi- 
nity, in confequence of which they attract each other, and 
remain 
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remain combined with a certain force. The nature of this pro- 
perty can only be inveftigated by means of the phenomenology 
of chemiftry. 

The fciences arranged under the term natural philofophy, 
confift chiefly in the inveftigation of three properties of mat- 
ter known by the names of gravity, electricity, magnetifm, 
Thefe properties produce certain motions in the bodies which 
poliefs them. ‘Ivhe bodies either advance towards each other, 
or recede from each other with a certain force, or they pre/s 
with a certair force on thofe bodies which prevent them from 
approaching or receding, Thefe three properties, therefore, 
are merely certain attractions and repulfions between bodies. 
The object of the different {ciences of natural philofophy is to 
reduce thefe attractions and repulfions to mea/urement, to com- 

are them all together, and to afcertain how far they may be 
all referred to one general jaw or property acting in different 
circumftances. The attractions and repulfions in natural phi- 
lofophy produee fen/fible motions, Chemical affinity may alfo 
be reduced to certain attractions and repulfions between the 
particles of matter; but thefe attractions and repulfions differ 
in this, that the motions which they produce are too {mall to 
be perceived by us ; they are therefore infen/ible. The obje& of 
the chemift ought to be to reduce them, if poffible, to mea- 
furement. But this isa much more difficult tafk than in the 
natural or mechanical fciences, becaufe the diftances to be 
meaf{ured are incomparably more minute. But in fome cafes, 
and thofe luckily the moft interefting, it is poffible, provided 
the chemift were only qualified for the tafk, which is not often 
the cate ; becaufe chemifts have, in general, confidered their 
{cience as nothing but a collection of infulated facts, a mere 
heap of phenomenology depending upon principles neither 
capable of being defined nor meafured. ‘The attractions and 
repulfions !n chemiftry are evidently the fame in kind with thofe 
of gravity, electricity, and magnetifm ; there muft therefore be, 
at leaft, a ftrong reiemblance in all. Now this very refem- 


blance would produce important confequences in the hands of 


a chemift thoroughly acquainted with the writings of New- 
ton, Bofcovich, A/pinus, &c. and mafter of the mathemati- 
cal calculus with all its modern improvements. : 

We have made thefe obfervations, in hopes of drawing the 
attention of chemifts to the moft important part of chemiftry. 
The phenomenology of the fcience is now fo far advanced, 
and it has been reduced by Lavoifier into fuch admirable order 
that almoft a fufficient {tock of materials for building the moft 


durable edifice is jn the power of every patient enquirer : 
Black, 
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Black, lixe Kepler, has difcovered fome general Jaws, which 
will greatly facilitate the laLours of any future Newton who 
fhall poiiels fufficient genius and induftry for a complete in- 
veftigaticn of the nature of affinity. 

We had almoft omitted to notice a miftake of our author, 
not, indeed, of much importance, but it has allio been com- 
mitted by others. Cheimiliry, he fays, ts either a fience or an 
art. Not fo. Chemittry is always a fcience, but many arts 
depend upon it for an explanation of their principles, 




































CHEMISTRY, MEDICINE, Se. 


; 
th Si Iph buret oF Lime ts recommended as a Sub Ai tute og Pos ah. 
By W illiam Higgins, Profetlor of Chemifiry and Mineralogy, 
at the Re} yofitory of the Dublin Socie ty. 2s. Vern - and 
Hood. | wudon. 


“HE bleaching of linen isa procefs very much connected with 
i ' : ! } ‘ 9 ° J 11 
i the commercial interefts of Britain, and {till more, perhaps, 


with thofe 4 lre lar id. Lwery one, thr rc fo! ec, V hoa tt¢ mpts 10 
improve that procefs, or to fac ilitate the progre (5 of thofe improve- 
ments, which have already been made, does a real fervice to his 
country. ‘The prefent publication is undoubtedly of this kind. 
It is written proftetledly, the author tells us, for bleachers, and 
contains an account of bleaching in its moft improved ftate, as 
practifed in this country, together with fome very important im- 
provements, which our author himtelf has made in it. The trea- 
tife is divided into five fections: we thall give an abfiraét of them, 
omitting only thofe particulars which have been inferted for the 
fake of mere bleachers, being already familiar to every one who 
underftands the rudiments of chemitftry. 

The firft {ection contains a fhort account of far. Ripe flax is 
compofed of tour fubftances, namely, a thick cortex (the author 
means epidermis and porenchyma), a green coloured fap, the fibrous 
or flaxy part, and the woody niatter. In order to feparate the 
other fubfiances from the faw, the piant is fieeped in fof? water, 
till the fucculent part begins to puirzfy, which happens ‘before the 
flax itfelfis affected. Ward waters injure the flax by caufing it 
to putrify too toon. The plant is then taken out of the water, 
and ipread thin upon the ground. The united aétion of rain and 
dew, air and light, foon carry off the outer {kin and the pulp, 
and leave the 


€ woody part, now reduce d to a dry and brittle ftate, 
furrounded by the flax. This wood y part is afterwards broken to 
pieces by rollérs and feparated by feutches, ‘The flax is then hack 


led 
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Jed to carry off the remains of the woody part which may have 
refifteft the feutches, to fplit the fibres of the fiax, and make them 
as fine as pothble, and to feparate the fhort courte fax or tow. 
It is afterwards fpun and weaved into linen. ‘The reader who 
withes for a more complete account of the preparation of flay, 
than has been giyen by our author, may contfult the treatife of the 
Abbé Rofter. 

In the fecond fection our author gives us an account of the o/d 
method of bleaching. When the linen comes from the loom it 
is charged with the weaver's dretling, a patie compofed of fiom 
and water boiled together. ‘bhe linen is ficeped in water tor 
forty-eight hours, and then wathed in order to teparate this drei- 
fine. Linen thus treated is of a grey colour; and the object of 
the bleacher is to make it whire. Lhe orey ( Nour 4s owing to 2 
matter, combined with the flax, of a retinous nature, and comte- 
quently intoluble in water. ‘Po aceompliin the feparation, the 
linen is boiled in water containing potath or toda ditlolved in it, 
and theretore called an alkaline lie. Here the author gives us 
an account of the method of obtaining potath and foda, and of 
the different fiates in which they are fold to bleachers. But this 
we prefame ts fo generally known that it would be watting time 
if we were to tranitcribe it here. ‘bhere are tome obtervations of 
our author conceruing the purity of ticie alkalies which delerve 
attention. 

Potash, or pearlifb, always contains fome fulp/ f polafs: very 
often this falt is fraudulently mixed with the pearlath by the me r- 
chant even to the amount of one-fifth of the whole. Our author 
gives the following mode of eftimating the quantity of impurities 
contained in pearlafh, which we would recommend to the atten- 
tion of bleachers before they purchafe that article. Koil togethei 
for a few minutes three pounds of pearlath aad two quarts of water, 


i 
then remove them trom the fire, allov in to ftand tor twenty- 
four hours, and then decant off the clear quer. Pour halt a 
pint more of water on the dregs, and draw it off when clear, 


The falt, which remains behind unditiolved, bene weil dried 
and weighed, will give pretty nearly the quantity of Impurities Ccon- 


tained in three pounds of the pearlath 

Soda is often contaminated with common falt. Our author 
gives the following method of eftimating the proportion of this 
moepurity. Boil the foda or barilla in dirice its weight of water, 

) 
filter the liquor, boil what remains behind on the filter in_ halt 
the original quantity of water, and again filter it. Thefe two 
liquors are to be mixed, and tet by to ecryfiallize. If the barilla 
be good, cryitals will appear in fiy rfiix days. Hut if not, the 
hquor muft be ey porated lOWw nD » OnNeE-Thira C'rvyttals will then 
appear confifting of carbonat of toda. | liquor 1s te be poured 
clear off thefe, and again evaporated to one half. Jf much 
common falt be prefent it will make its appearance in eubie chry! 
tals during this fecond evaporation. ‘i hcieciyitals are to be tepar 
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by filtering the hot liquor. When it cools more carbonat of foda 
eryftallizes. By again evaporating the liquor more common {a!t and 
more foda may be obtained. And this may be continued til] 
nearly the whole of the falts has been extracted. 

Potath is commonly ufed by bleachers in a cauftic fate: foda 
is already nearly cauttic : it is ufually inclofed in a bag to keep 
the earthy impurities with which it is contaminated from mixing 
themfelves with the water. 

‘Lhe alkalirie lie ditfolves part of the colouring matter of the 
linen. It is then fpread out upon the grafs, and expofed wet to 
the influence of the fun and air. Some days after it is boiled 
anew in an alkaline lie, and then expofed upon the grafs as hetore, 
Thefe alternate procetles are repeated till the linen is fufficieatly 
white. The alkali does not at firtt diffolve the whole colouring 
matter, part of it being protected from its action by the fibres of 
the linen. Were it fuffici ntly firong to penetrate at once to the 
centre of thefe fibres it would deftroy the texture of the cloth. 
‘The remains of the colouring matter is gradually removed by the 
influence of the air and light. ‘The carbon of the coiouring matter 
gradually combines with oxygen gas, carbonic acid gas is formed 
which flies off and mixes with the atmofphere. 

The third fection contains an account of the mode of bleaching, 
by means of oxy-muriatic acid. ‘The aétion of the air on linen, 
which made fo important a part in the old mode of ble aching, 
being very flow, it became an obje& of great importance to pro- 
duce the fame effeé upon linen by fome more expeditious pro- 
ceis. ‘This is now accomplifhed by means of oxy-muriatic acid, 
which communicates oxygen to the colouring matter almoft in- 
ftantaneoufly. Berthollet, the inventor of this new mode of bleach- 
ing, recommended the ufe of pure oxy-muriatic acid; but this 
being found inconvenient it was ufually combined with potas, 
Mr. Tennant has lately fubftituted /ime for potafs. The oxy-mu- 
riat of lime may be thus prepared. .Mix together 6olbs. of 
black oxyd of manganefe, 60lbs. of common falt, and 5Olbs. 
of fulphuric acid diluted with its own weight of water. Put thete 
into a leaden fill capable of holding forty gallons of water. A 
leaden tube three inches diameter is to pafs from the cover of the 
ftill toa leaden receiver capable of holding eight gallons, and full 
of water. From this receiver a tube of the fame diameter is to pafs 
to the upper part of a caik containing eight hundred gallons of 
water, aud eighty lbs. of well flacked and fifted quick lime. Heat 
is then to be applied to the ftill, the oxy-muriatic acid gas pafles 
off and arrives at the caik, where it combines with the lime. 
The water of the catk fhould be conftantly agitated to keep the 
lime fufpended. After the procefs, the liquor in the caik is a 
folution of oxy-muriat of lime. Our author, who tried it, found 
it preferable to the oxy-muriat of potafs; being cheaper and lefs 
apt to injure the texture of the linen, The linen is boiled four 
times in an alkaline lie, then gets four weeks bieaching on the 
grafs ; 
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grals ; it is then twice immerfed in oxy-muriat of lime, and boiled 
in potath alternately, with a week’s grafs between each immer- 
fion. ‘The linen is then white. 

In the fourth fection our author gives an account of the /u/phuret 
of lime, asa fubftitute for potafh. From the time that Mr Higgins 
was appointed chemift to the linen board in Dublin, he allotied, 
he informs us, a confiderable part of his time to the application 
of chemifiry to the manufacture of linen ; and one of the prince ipal 
objects of his attention was to difcover fome fubftitute for potath in 
bleaching. A remark of Mr. Kirwan, that fulphuret of potath (or 
potafs combined with fulphur) mizht be employed in wathing, 
led him to try whether fulphuret of lime did not pofiefs the fame 
properties. He found upon trial that it did, and that it might be 
ufed with advantage in bleaching inftead of potath. It may be 
prepared as follows : boil together for half an bour in an iron veifel, 
4 lbs. of powdered fulphur, 20 lbs. of well flacked and fifted 
lime, and 16 gallons of water. After the agitation is over, the 
clear liquor is to be drawn off, and 10 gallons more of water are 
to be poured on the dregs. Thefe are to be drawn off and mixed 
with the firft liquor, ‘Uhis liquor, which has nearly the colour 
of fmall beer, is to be diluted with 33 gallons of water: and then 
it is fit for ufe. Itis in fact a bydrofulphurct of lime, and not a 
fulphuret as our author calls it. Unlets Mr. Higgins has over- 
rated the properties of this preparation when ufed in bleaching, 
his difcovery is certainly of very great importance, and icarcely 
inferior in utility to the application of oxy-muriatic acid itfelf to 
bleaching. Hydrofulphuret of lime is very cheap and eafily pro- 
cured, and as it is ufed cold, there refults a confiderable faving of 
fuel to the bleacher. 

In the laft fetion our author gives an account of the method 
of bleaching with hydrofulphuret of lime. ‘The linen, previoufly 
freed from the weaver's drefling, is to be fteeped in the folution 
of hydrofulphuret of lime for twelve or eighteen hours, then taken 
out, well wathed and dried. Next it is to be fteeped in a folu- 
tion of oxy-muriat of lime, for twelve or fourteen hours, then 
wathed and dried. Thefe alternate procetics are to be repeated {1x 
times. ‘The linen is then white. ‘To prevent it from afterwards 
becoming yellow, it fhould get a week or a fortnight’s grafs. By 
this procefs our author fuppotes that above £100,000 will annually 
be faved in Ireland, befides the faving in the article of fuel. 

Such is an abftraét of the prefent publication. We heartily 
with the author all the fuccefs be defires, and which his well 
directed labours undoubtedly deferve. ‘he treatife itfelf is pre- 
ceded by a very long preface, which might very well have been 
{pared as it has not the fmalleit connection with the fubject ; 
and even if it had been connected with the fubjet, it was furely 
mifplaced in a book intended folely for the ufe of bleachers. ‘Ihe 
intention of it is no lefs than to claim for himfelf the difcovery 
of the antiphlogiflic theory in chemifiry. He allows that the French 
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chemitts aferted the truth; but he afiirms that they did it in ay 
abftract unconnected manner, without producing conviction ; 
whereas he connected the whole, reduced it to a Peso and 
made ufe of demonftrations. This is a method of  reafon ing 
which we co not pretend to underttand. We have read his com- 
parative view; yet thete demonttrations have not ftruck us in the 
light in which he views them. As for his difcovery of d:/e in the 
blood, which Fourcroy has claimed, we are afraid it is not of 
much value, and no other chemift has been able to verify it, 
though many have attempted it. How did thefe chemitts detect bile 
in blood? By its green colour and bitter tafte. By the very 
fame marks they might have detected it alfo in a broom fick. For 
a broomitick has a green colour and a bitter tafte. But any thing 
will ferve as proots to thofe who have a the ‘ory to (upport, 

We mutt do our author jutiice with retpeéct to his experiments 
on filpurous acid, which we think were both ingenious and im- 
portant, though we cannot fee how he anticipated Vanquclin’s 
method of analyfing fiecl. His experiments, indeed, might have 
led to it. 
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Art. XI. Notice « yf fome Of. rvations made at the Medical Pu 
matic Lnjt iful 10H. By Th OmMmaAs Beddoes, M. 1D. Svo. Pr. 4 - 
is. 6d. Longman and Rees. London. 1800. 


N OS'T of our readers know the zeal with which Dr. Beddoes 
Khas inveftigated the medicinal effects of the gafes ; the numer- 
ous theories and new medicines with which he has fucceflively treated 
the public, and the many difappointments to which the failure of thefe 
theories and medicines has fubjected him: flill he continues to profe- 
cute new plans ir to invent new theories with as much ardor as 
ever; difappointments feem rather to have increafed than diminithed 
his confidence of ultimate faccefs. He has lately ’ eftablifhed, under 
the name of the Medical Pneumatic Lnfiitution, a kind of ho ofpital at 
Briftol, tor the exprefs purpofe of trying the effects of new and efpe- 
cially of pneumatic medicines. The prefent publication is intended 
to give us an account of the opening of this in{titution, and of the 
eikect of the new medicines which have been tried. 

A new medicine, he tells us, has actually been found, which pof- 
{eles very wonderful effects, Vhis new medicine is the dep blog iftt 
cated nitrous gas ot Prieitley and the Dutch chemiits, to which Dr. 


Beddoes vas his affociate \Ir. Davy have given the names of gafesus 


Ss 
exyd of azot, and nitrans ovyd, Dr. Beddoes does not mention the 
enthitof preparing this gas; but Mr. Davy has fince pablithed the 


proc refs. It confiils merely in exp ing pure and dry adtrat of ammonia 
8 


’ ' ’ ) re 1 e Ty. 
in a retort to a heat between 210° and 490% Fahrenheit. At cht 
le ec ] - 7 — — el, > + 1 ; a . -~ ‘or 
temperature the frit i> Ab e) en ote Ai cit Al 11 VV tiahs (lef 1; Wad CO nes OvVCT. 


Tt fhould be received through water, and kepz at leatt an hour and a 
half in conta&t wich Sie '" 
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Certain circumftances be ‘longing to this gas induced Mr. Davy, the 
fuperintendant of the Inititution, to pay particular attention to it. 
After fome experi: ments he ventured to on athe it in {mall quantities 
mixed with common air. At firft he thought it ated as a deprfiing 
power. Afterwards he breathed it in larger quantities, and 1 in.a {tate 
of greater purity. © I find it entire! ly out of my power,” fays Dr. 
Beddoes, who w as prefe nt at the {cene, ‘* to paint the appearances, fuch 
as they exhibited themfelves to me. I faw and _ heard fhouting, 
leaping, running, and other geftures, cog may be fuppofed to be 


oS 


exhibited by a perfon who gives full loofe to feelings, excited by a 
iece of joy ful and unlooked-tor news.” Not was this ftate of plea. 
{ure followed by any languor or uneafy feeling 

After thefe firft trials by Mr. Davy a great pdtabes of individuals 
were induced to breathe. this gas: Dr B. gives us an account of 
its effects on above twenty perfons. Thefe effects, in general, were, 2 
fenfaiion of exquitite pleafure an increafe of mufcular energy, a feel- 
ing of heat particularly in the oreait, but without any qui kening of 
the pulfe. In thort, thofe who bre ‘thed it felt all the effects of in. 
toxication, except the languor and debility which follow that ftate. 
It wis found to have very ’ bane fal effects on hyfterical patients, bring. 
ing on violent hyfteric al paroxyfms. Dr. B. infor ns us, that it 
Was peculii rly ferviceable to perfons I: ibouring under pally In two 
cafes it prod tuced a com plete cure, and ina third the fy mptor ns were 
mu . mit ig: ated, thou; gh the medicine had only been ufed feven days 
by the patient when our author’s publication came from the prefs. 
Thefe cafes lead Dr. B. t to conclude that the gas increases the 
ener eg ) of the nerves w the ute cciting that of fie mifcles which 
may be tranflared into Englith thus: ¢he gas is ferviceable in paljyy 
burt ful in hyfteri 

Such is the ee of Dr. B.’s publication. We fincerely 
with his Inititution all the fuccefs he deferves. If st be the means of 
difcovering a cure for palfy, the author of it will be entitled to the 
eternal gratitude of the human race. At the fame time our author, 
who knows how to make © allowance for prejudice,’? and to treat 
“vulgar, plodding, doubting minds’? with proper contempt, will 
forgive us if we are not guire fo fanguine as he is in our expectation 
of the wonderful effeéts which this new remedy is 1o produce. ‘The 
phenomena of life are not fo eafily reduced to fubjection as the heated 
brains of modern theoriits lead them to fup ppote. They er long 
ago from the acids, and the alkalies, and the fer mentations of the che- 
mitts; they over-leaped the diagrams and poitulates, and axioms and 
demonttrations of the mathematic: an § even the fine wrought chains 
of nervous energy and {paim, and collaple and ce <citement, and the 
more fafhionable fetters of Kimuli and excitability, ane fthenics and 
afthenics, have been unable to confine them ; electricity and galvamism 


attempied in vain to rule over them; nor have the aflauits of the 
modern chemifts been hitherto more fuccefsful, armed as they are from 
head to foot, with their oxveens, their ¢ arbons, their fulphurets, their 
hyde arbonats, their « ds » and their GALES, 
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It is not two, nor even twenty cafes which can eftablifh the value 
of aremedy. ‘The wonderful effets which all new remedies produce, 
while affifted by their novelty and the enthufiafm of the difcoverers 
and the patients, are known to every practitioner. Our author him. 
felf may recollect, for he often aéted a part in the play, how many 
new remedies have been cried up as infallible cures for thofe very dif. 
eafes which they were afterwards found to increafe. Surely, then, we 
are not unreafonably fceptical when we infift upon more proof, before 
we confider this new method of producing intoxication as an infallible 
cure for epilepfy. But all this our author will tell us is mere com. 
mon-place declamation ‘* from books of domeftic medicine, from 
family phyficians, and the reft of that pack of publications which tutor 
the incredulous in the art of adminiftering poifon to themfelves and 
thofe about them ;’’ mere phantoms called up by ‘* the fpectre-feeing 
optics of timid ignorance ;’? mere venom of ‘ reptiles that plant 
themfelves in the high road to improvement, and try to hifs back all 
who would advance.’’ 

But to cure the palfy is a mere trifle, fcarce worth mentioning when 
compared with the immenfe magnitude of our author’s projects, ‘* I 
fhall not difflemble,’’ fays he, ‘* that the contemplation of the phzno. 
mena, above defcribed, revived, in more than their original force, 
certain well-known phy fiological conje¢tures, concerning which I had, 
for many years, ardently defired that they fhould be fubmitted to an 
experimental ferutiny. That oxygen fhould have feldom been admi- 
niftered in its moft perfe@ ftate, that the newly tried gas may be re- 
garded as a more powerful form of oxygen gas, and that, between 
the two,* we fhould now have at our difpofal an infinite feries of 
powers, are confiderations highly encouraging. And the poffibility 
of exalting the bodily and mental powers, and of renovating excita. 
bility, (an idea equally remote from the apprehenfion of Brunonians 
and Anti-brunonians) feems more feafible than ever. 

‘© Our obfervations promife a teft for the difference in temperament 
between different human individuals, and between animals of differ. 
ent f{pecies. If the mechanical ftructure of organs do not forbid, why 
may they not affift us in arriving at the means (which I had fought 
years before in oxygen gas) of converting torpid into vivacious, 
cold-blooded into warm, animals? In another view, they are ftill 





* « Blood, impregnated with the new gas, yields, I imagine, 
more than blood impregnated with oxygen gas to the nerves and /i/ 
to the mufcles. An accurate obferver theught my pulfe weaker, while 
1 was inhaling the former ; and yet I was much in/pirited by it. The 
fame has been obferved, but not conftantly, in others, Mixture or 
alternation of thefe gafes might actuate both fyitems. The blood, I 
fuppofe, imparts to the folids various compounds of fine fluid, oxygen, 
azote, &c. which are quite unknown to our chemiftry. The nerves 
may want one kind oi fupp'y—the moufcles another ; and fo of other 
parts,’’ 
more 
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more intéerefting. They prefent themfelves as a pledge, that by afcers 
‘ taining the action of the elements entering into his compofition, 
y < 


Man may, fome time, come to rule over the caufes of pain or plea. 
furey with a dominion as abfolute as that which at prefent he 


/ exercifes over domeftic animals and the other inftruments of his con. 
P venience.’’ 

. Thefe are projects well worth the meditation of a profound philo= 
: fopher ; if the Doctor fdcceed in them what a complete revolution will 


he produce. We fhall be made immortal in the twinkling of an eye, 
or rather we fhall be made over again; for we are to receive new 


. bodies and new minds too: frogs are to be converted into oxen; and 
. oxen, no doubt, intomen. The Doéttor has not told us whether, if 
d his project holds, he and Mr. Davy are to produce all thefe changes 
8 themfelves, or if they are to breed up a fufficient number of appren~ 
. tice philofophers at the :nffitutron and the Briffol lefures, and to fend 
ll them forth armed with their own omnipotent power to new-model the 

world at their pleafure. But all this, and much more than this, we 
a truft, with the moit implicit confidence, to the Do€tor’s own profundity. 
I If we had any influence over Dr. Darwin we would try to prevail 
” ‘upon him to affign over to our ingenious author, as a {mall compen. 
€ fation for his indefatigable labours for the fervice of the world, the 
i, management of that enormous monfter which refides at the north-pole, 
m and which annually fwallows up the third part of the atmofphere. 
- This would be an office exactly fuited to our author’s genius; he 
ae might then literally ride o’er the whirlwind and direét the florm. 
4 And, by the bye, this would be the beft method of bringing his glori- ! 
of ous project to bear. Nothing more would be neceflary than to convert te ly 
ry the whole atmofphere into gafeous oxyd of azot. This would make ral 
3s us all angels in a trice ; not to mention the inexpreflible pleafure of ft 
" being drunk all our lives long. 

We have one remark more to make, not for Dr. Beddoes by any 

ms means ; enthroned on his airy monffer he is exalted far beyond the reach 
ve of all criticifm ; but for the benefit of fuch of our readers as have not 


; yet arrived at that pitch of perfection. Our author complains grieve 





he oufly of the plodding pace of phyficians, and of the reluctance of man. 
I8y kind, to enter into new paths, as the great preventatives of knowledge ) 
ill and improvement. Now our remark is, that almoft @// the improves ) 
ne ments in fcience have been made by men who plodded flowly forward 
ey in the track begun by others. Harvey examined no fubject which 
of his mafter Fabricius had not ftudied with attention. Newton was 
ile fatisfied with the road beaten by Kepler, and he advanced merely a 
he fingle ftep beyond him. Black advanced a ftep farther than Stahl, and 
or Lavoifier a itep farther than Black. ‘The reafon 1s obvious ; the 
I plodder, as our author calls him, feldom or never ventures to leave 
Ny the road, and if he moves but a fingle ftep, he conduéts mankind fo much 
res the nearer to the temple of truth. But the man of genius, accord. 
ier ing to Dr. B.’s ufe of the word, who thinks proper to cut out for | 
himfelf quite a new road, and who moves at a prodigious rate, if he aa) 
ore G g2 happen ni 
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happen to deviate from the direction which leads to truth, as is almof 
conftantly the cafe, hurries mankind to fuch a diftance trom it, that 
they lofe Geht of it altogether, and it frequently cofts them ages of 
hard trav elling before they wet back to the {pot from which this. glare 
of falfe genius unhappily drew them. Descartes and Leibnitz were 
men of genius, and had it not been tor that plodder, Sir Ifaac Newton, 
where would they have led, and where have they not led, the ferences 
of Europe ? Many of their abfurdeit tenets reign triumphant to this 
day in medicine, chemittry, and geology. Why did the ancients 
make fo lictle progrefs in natural philofop shy ? Becaufe they were men 
of genius, as Dr. B. underitands the term, and preferred the new 
and gaudy paths of hypothefis and conjecture to the rough road of 
patient inveitigation. Why have the moderns furpaffed them fo far? 
Becaufe men have arifen endowed with fufficient judgement and in. 
dultry to follow the precepts of Bacon; all of which precepts may be 
included under this maxim, seep the beaten trad and extend it. 

Let us hear no more then of xew parhs; let us hear no more re. 
proaches againtt the plodd ling pace of philofophers. The man who 
attempts to improve fcience by overturning all the principles which 
have been hitherto received, and by holding up to ridicule thofe 
opinions which the accumulated wifdom of ages has contributed to 
eltablifh, without having any thing better than whimfical theories, 
the offspring of ignorance and folly, to fubftitute in their place, 
whatever other tigle he may claim, never can deferve the appellation 
of a philofopher 3 ind poiterity whatever he may think to the con. 
trary, inftead of Lame g him with Newton or Lock will, probably, 
contemplate sis py esha with pity and contempt. 

Is nothing zea then to be expected or attempted in fcience? Cer- 
tainly ; every true philofopher adds fomething, however little, to the 
ftock of human knowle dge ;. but he never attempts to diminifh or pil- 
ter, or annihilate, the jew els 51: uid ep by his predeceffors. The greateft 
philofophers have fpent their beft days in polifhing and improving the 
jewels already depofited. Some, indeed, are lucky enough to ‘ineet 
with new ones and to carry them fafe to the treafury of fcience ; but 
they are fo rough, brittle, and unmanageable, that they are fcarcely 
confidered as of any value till they have been cut, poli hed, and 
arranged in their proper places by the happy labours of fucceeding 
artifts. Are all the o opinions which have pailed current in fcience to 
be regarded as facred and never even to be called in queftion? Un- 
happily not. Dr. B.’s men of genius have been at work, in all 
ages, with their paftes and P unted glafs of no value, and have foifted 
then into e very cornér of the treafury of fcience. It is a noble em- 
ployment to derect and dif lace thefe. But the tafk is arduous, and 
ou; she never to be atten PTL d without the moft confummate knowled Rey 
and the moft painful and rigid inveftig sation ; otherwile the mot 

he ¢ fi 1 | 


valuable jewels in the treafury might be tofled out of doors while the 


paftes and glafs beads are juflered to retain their places. 
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Art. XII. Medical Furifprudence, On Madnefi. John 
Johnitone, M.D. Birmingham, 8vo. Pr. 48. 23. Vanes 
London, 1800. 


IN the preface to this pamphlet the author expreffes his approba- 
tion (w hich mutt be very flatterin g to the gentlemen of the law con. 
cerned in that bufinefs!) of the conduct we. i/Jue of Hadfield’s trial, 
and his difapprobation (which mutt be very grievous, indeed, to the 
legal profeffion !) of the condu& and iffue of Lord Ferrers’s trial, and 
the trial of Mr. Oliver: * at the fame time he introduces fome re. 
fections on Capt. Donellan’s trial, which took pli ice at Warwick, 
about eighteen } years ago, though this was a trial for poifoning, nd 
has no conne¢tion with the fubjeci of madnefs. In his opinion Lord 
Ferrers and Mr. Oliver fhould have been acquitted on the plea of in- 
fanity! and Capt. Donellam fhould have been acquitted, becaufe it 
could not be proved by medical evidence that he had adminiftered 
poifon! Burt it, in the opinion of this jaridico- medical Doéor, fome 
of our learned Judges and Counfellors have grofsly erred and have 
incurred his cenfure, there are others, on the contrary, wan ractice 
at the bar of whom he has a very high « opini on, and on whom he 
freely lavifhes his praife. Of this number s Mr. Erikine, whofe 
fpeech on Hadfield’s trial he has, in part, tranferibed, (Pp. 25.) and 
terms it *6 moft admirable,”? 

The main object of this pamphlet is to prove that lunatics have no 
lucid intervals. "This is a new dottrine, admiflible neither in law 
nor in phyfick. If in one inftance, and under particular circumftances, 
Lord Thurlow, when Chancellor, fet afide a will made by an infane 
perfon who /eemed at the time to en joy a lucid interval (but which 
was not fully proved) ; it does not follow that, in future cafes of lu- 
natics, who fhall be clearly proved to have lucid intervals for @ con- 
fiderable length of time, all teftamentary atts fhall be null and 
void. In like manner, it does not follow from the iffue of Hadfield’s 
trial, that @// madmen, who commit criminal a¢ts, wall be fecure 
from punifhment. ‘This would be an abufe of precedent. In parallel 
cafes the decifion would be the fame. Where the caufe of imadnefs 
fhould be proved (as in Hadfield’s cafe, whofe brain was injured by 
a wound) to ri fixed and always operatin g, life would he {pared 5 
but, on the other hand, where no fuch fixed caufe fhould be proved, 
and where lucid intervals fhould be well marked, life would and ought 
to be forfeited, rf the crime were perpetrate d during the lucia inte re 
It 1s not true, therefore, ** that the laws decree a man to be 


T 
elle 
mad and incapable of ape, g property w ho might be hanged for 
the deftruction of the life of a fellow-creature, becaufe he appeared 
compofed and rational at the time, though contefledly infane betore 


oe 
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* At Stafford Summer Afiizes 1797» before Baron Perryn, for the 
urder of Mr. VV ood. 
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and afterwards.’ (Pp. 30.) In the firft cafe the man is capable of 
alienating his proper y, provided he has lucid intervals, well marked 
an¢ of fufficient duration ; and, in the fecond initance, the man does 
not fufter death, unlefs the murder was committed during one of the 
lucid intervals, correfponding to the defcription above-given, 
Here is, then, no ‘ difpenfation of law contrary to fcience ;’’ no 
‘¢ abominable outrage againft fociety ;’’ no ‘ high treafon againtt 
nature !!!’? 

This author writes in a high confident ftyle ; a little modefty 
would have been becoming. He is fometimes tautological ; for in- 
ftance, ** All maniacs have a predominant idea, which mafters every 
other, and is hegemonic in moft of their propofitions.*” Hegemonic 
and predominant are fynonymous. He might as well have faid, 
*¢ Ail maniacs have a prevailing and leading idea, which 1s predo- 
minant and foremoft in moft of their propofitions!!!7? 

We would advife Dr. J. to keep, in future, within the pre. 


cincts of his own profeflion, and not trefpafs on the province of the 
law. 


- 


Arr. XIII. 4 Le@ure on the Prefervation of Health. By T. 
Garnett, M.D. Profeflor in the Royal Inflitution, 12mo, 
Pre. 115. Cadell and Davies. London. 1800. 


THIS leéture ftated to have been frequently delivered to  nu- 
merous audiences,” for ** the benefit of charitable inftitutions,’’ much 
to the author’s credit, for an example fo worthy of imitation, con. 
tains a ftatement of the Brunonian doctrine, which the author, asa 
supil of Dr. Brown’s, has endeavoured to enforce and recommend, 

Ne are forry however to find, that he has adopted all the excentric 
notions of his otherwife valuable mafter ; and, without due difcrimi- 
nation, contributes to propagate error of the worft confequence. It 
is certainly as abjurd on the one hand, as it is rid:cxlozs on the other, 
todecry that which is the 4a//s of general practice: the adverfarics 
of the dottrine giving this decided proof in its favour, that they 
cannot practife without receiving its principles. And while we cone 
demn the pofitions of ‘* lite being a forced flate ;’’ that every indi- 
vidual enters life with a certain limited number of pulfations which 
he cannot turvive, but may fhorten, by the acceleration and cone 
fequent expendiiure, excited by exerci/e, &c. we cannot but {mile 
at thoic nugatory efforts to oppofe a doétrine which is making 
fuch rapid progrefs, The auihor has alfo availed himfelf of 
*€ other men’s labours,’? * and added fome dietetic rules. We hear 





* We here find particularized the name of Dr. Beppors, whofe 
hafty fuccefiion of publications recalls to our mind, that pithy adage 
of Dr. Johnfon, J have ne opinion of a@ man, who writes mere than 


he has read. 
tily 


¢ 
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tily join him in recommending pure air,* wholefome food, exercife, 
ventilation of manufa¢tories, &c. but cannot think he could at all 
confider + what he wrote, when he advifes at p. 62. “* not to let a 
fingle day pafs, without enjoying, if but for an hour, the pure air of 
the country.’? Could de be fupplied with neceflaries, if this his pre. 
cept, were univerfally pradijed? The idea of catching seat, inftead 
of cold, is fupported in the ufual way, contrary, we think, to the 
true principles of Dr. Brown, Atv. 82, the author fays, ‘ You 
may in general go out of warm into cold air, without much danger ;’* 
but we think the contrary is demonftrated by experience. A regard 
for the fair-fex obliges us to quote the following paffoge, not for 
the novelty of it, but as a repetition of a well-known faci. More 
females than men fall victims to this difeafe, (cold) becaufe, ¢ lofing 
fight of its primary purpofe, they regulate the’r drefs folely by fan- 
taitic ideas of elegance :—they expofe themfelves HALF UNDRESSED 
to the fogs and frofts of our climate.’ p. 86. ‘The ladies of this 
generation are not only open-breafted, but appear fo averfe to the 
charge of hypocrify, that they fcarcely keep any thing concealed. 
We cannot omit the opportunity here given us of oppofing the vary- 
ing influence of fafhion, in the returning ufe of fays. A practife fo 
deftru€tive to the ape, ease, comfort, and growth of our females ; 
and the caufe of fo much after-forrow, when they are placed in the 
moft critical fituation, and endearingly fupplying the pledges of mu. 
tual love! ‘* Every medical man,’’ fays M:. Cline, * fhould cfpofe 
this cuftom.’’ We alfo recommend the me to confider the advice 
givenatp. 105. ‘© Every frefh debauch will fhorten life, probably 
two or three weeks at leaft, betides debilitating the body, and bring. 
ing on a variety of difeafes, with premature old age.” Warer is 
recommended by the author as the beft beverage; and riding as the 
beft exercife. The former recommendation is adopted, no doubt, 
from his friend Dr. Darwin, but, if followed generally, without due 
attention to circumftances, it would, in many inilances, be productive 
of fatal effets. 

This LeGure may be confidered as containing an ufeful ftatement of 
the Brunonian do¢trine, which every man ought to know, in order 
to practife aright, however cautious he fhould be, as to its reception 
in foto. 





* At Pp. 51, the author, reafoning on the chymical analyfis of air 
by experiment, very properly, and much to his henour, reprobates as 
‘ unneceflary cruelty,’? that abominable difpofition too frequently 
and neediefsly exercifed on animals in the profecution of phyfical 
purfuits, 

+ We hope the author did not imitate his ffiend Dr. 3eddoes, in 
thofe “* moments of diftraction,’? when he acknowledges not to have 
known what he did write. Excellent recommendation of medical 
works! See Yeats’s ** Claims of the Moderns,’”? Pp. 384 
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POETRY. 


Arr. XIV. Pleafures of Sclitude, a Poem. By P. Courtier, 
rzmo. Pp. 44. Hurft, Paternofter-Row ; Rivington’s, St, 
Paul’s Church-Yard. London. 1800. 


LL that can be faid refpecting /o/itude has been ably faid by 
Zimmerman ; he is a bold bard who attempts to revive a fubject 
which has been inveftigated by fuch a writer! But Mr. Courtier’s 
mufe is fo truly humble and unafluming, that we can have nothing 
to reproach her with, on the feore of vanity. And, although we 
had read Zimmerman’s production very attentively, before, we 
honeftly confefs that we have derived confiderable pleafure, from 
the “* Pleafures of. Solitude.’’—In what manner the Poet pleads the 
caufe of his favourite nymph, SoLtirupe, and how he fecks to de- 
preciate the gratifications of her mortal enemy, WORLDLY PLEA. 
SURE, will fufficiently appear from the following extracts : 





‘¢ Man owns no fentiment but what acquires, 
By concentration its impaflioned glow : 
?Tis thus the enthufiait wakes celettial fires ; 
And thus, even bofoms cold as alpine fnow, 
- Melted to foftnefs, with new tranfport flow. 
Vain is the philofophic wifh auttere, 
A with that not one blefling could beftow, 
That man fhould ceafe to fhed the partial tear ; 
Should o’er the patriot’s weep, but not the parent’s bier. 


‘6 Sophifts, be flill! the world’s infe€tious guile 
Shalj foon produce the ethics that ye preach ; 
Shall foon transform the unaffected {mile 
To wily ruin, turn the unftudied fpeech 
To phrafe equivocal, him learn to o’er-reach 
Who once had fhuddered at the fame deceit : 
Forbear then, cynics! fince the world fhall teach, 
By rules more cogent and examples meet, 
The hi; gh infenfate air that ye fo wifely greet. 


6¢ Forbear, ye freezing advocates of man, 

Who prate of energies ye never felt, 

Who laud, with all your might, the Socia/ Plan, 
Yet never in one focial moment melt ; 
Grave fouls, who never yet with feelin g dwelt. 

Ye mark, as parifh-oflicers, thé land, 
In characters as dim and fubsly {pelt, 

Where this fhould yield, or that unfhaken ftand ; 

And when to raife the igh, and when to countermand, 


«¢ Better to banquet on the wildeft notes 
That ever warbled from Aonian mount, 
To quaff feducing ftream, that richly floats 

In murmuring mazes trom Caitalian fount ; 


| nl 
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Than fhackle down the eager mind to count 
Each dull divifien of the cynic code, 
If thou art wife, when journeying, ne’er difmount 
‘To reconnottre the infern abode 
Of ftheer philofophitt; keep thou the beaten road.” 





The advice in the laft line is certainly good, 


«6 See through the mazes of the midnight ball 
With rapid feet yon {plendid triflers fly ; 

From every tongue w hat flattering r periods fall! 
How {miles each face! how foarkles every eye! 
So loud their m irth, thou deem’tt no forrow nigh. 

But learn, thou erring judge, there envy lours, 

There jealoufy extorts the bitterett figh, 

There, all her poifon’ d chalice fcandal pours, 

And laffitude foon clogs the blifs-devoted hours, 


«¢ But O how f{weet, how pafling fweet, to rove 

Where fits unfeen the minitrel of the night, 
And trills fach mutic o’er the liftening grove 

As fure might harmonize the rudeit {prire ! 

‘Then, while the moon from her meridian height, 
And all the countlefs ttars that round her burn, 

Shed o’er the tranquil fcene their tender light, 
The foul, fublimed, each earthly care may fpurn 
And toward its native heaven with holy longing turn! 


«6 Then, nought of difcord harth thine ear fhall wound, 
Like theirs who tread the city’s crouded ways ! 

The diftant water’s faintly murmuring found, 
The whifpering wind that through the toliage ilrays, 
The tinkling beli of theep that it irtled gazes 

The clock’s deep chime from haif-hid village {pire, 
The watchful dog at fancied thiet deg bays, 

Though fimple all their tones, fuch thoughts infpire, 

That from thy bofom far fhall pailion’s brood retire. 


¢¢ Even beanty triumphs in diviner charms, 
And bids the heart with tenderer feelings glow, 
When feen where nought, or fickens, or alarms ; 
‘Than mid the haunts of riot, glare, and fhow. 
Where laugh the fkies above, and plains below, 
Her airy form more winning grace aflumes, 
With more luxuriant eafe her trefles flow, 
Her {peal iking eyes more dazzling light illumes, 
And o’er her dimpled cheek fuilufe health’s fottett blooms !’” 


To the reader who cannot feel the force of thefe remarks, any 
arguments to demonitrate the truth of them would be woefully mif- 
applied! 
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Art. XV. Epiftle to Peter Phage A new Edition, with a 
Poftfcript. 4to. Wright. 1800. 
EFORE our review of this fpirited Epiftle had appeared, we 
had the fatisfaétion to learn that a large edition of it had been 
fold. A new edition has, in confequence of this rapid demand, been 
publifhed, and to it is added a poftfeript, occafioned by a letter 
from an unknown hand, (though there can be little doubt he it 
came either directly or indireétly from Peter Pindar himfelf) in which 
the author lafhes his profligate adverfary with great, but merited, 
feverity. We thall not pollute our pages by the infertion of the 
letter in queftion, which breathes the fpirit of an affaflin, and is, in 
fact, of that defcripiion of letrers which fubjeét the authors of them 
to capital punifhment. Mr. W, Gifford holds the threats of this 
man and his infamous fup} Sorters in fovereign contempt; and avows 
his determination to perfevere in his laudable efforts to expofe them 
to public deteftation and fcorn, 

“© 1 could, indeed, have wifhed not to be forced upon the chaf- 
tifement of fuch a pauleoes compound of profligacy and folly ; now, 
however, that I have roufed myfelf, if 1 do not probe him to the 
guick, 1f Ido not anatomize him, and lay open every artery, vein, 
and nerve of fin to the public fooen, I confent to be wricten down 
for that tame fool, which he and his followers feem to have thought me, 

‘© This labour will be its own reward. I confefs I have much 
pleafure in ftripping this Saracen-headed fcarecrow, and fhewing 
thofe who flood in awe of the fluttering of his miferable rags, what 
a bald, _ fhapelefs, and uncouth block lay under them! I hall 
fee the day when even dogs will lift up their legs againit him, and 
each of his befotted admirers cry out with Caliban in the play, 


“< What a thrice double afs 
Was I, to take this DrunKarp fora God, 
And worfhip this DULL FOOL! 





«* While, however, I am perfectly fatisfied with the method I 
am puriuing, I cannot but exprefs my ationifhment that no one of 
the many hundreds he has wantonly and wickedly libelled, fhould 
have had recourfe to the laws of his country for redrefs. I learn 
from the lait Anti-Jacobin Review, that when Lord Lonfdale was 
about to do one good att, and profecute the fellow, he cre pt, and 
cringed, and fawned, and kiiled the feet, and licked the {pitile . 


every retainer in his Lordthi up’s family—So HE ESCAPED-—and { 
has a long courfe of impunity given an air of courage to the ail 
tame and heartlefs coward that ever infulted the worth, and virtue, 


and fpirit, and dignity of a country,” 

We live in hope that Peter Pindar will {till be made to feel the 
lath of the law it is the only {courge that can make a proper iMes 
preili on on fucha milfcreant. 


The fofjerspt may be had feparate by the purchafers of the 
Lj Jrete 
ART. 
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Art. XVI. RefleGion, an Elegy, occafoned by a Vifit to Coffty. 
Dedicated to Sir Wilham ‘Ferningham, Bart. With Colin, a 
Dirge. Small gto. Pr. 16. 1s, Weft and Hughes. 18e0. 


6 Rr: Elegy poffeffes every feature which charaterizes that fpecies 
vf poetry ; and the Dirge is plaintive and pretty. We could 
not however fupprefs a fmile at the following note : 

. The author would not wifh to be thought fuperftitious, but the 
red-breaft’s whiftling at midnight, previous to the death of Phillis, 
and the dove’s cooing on the chimney leading to her apartment, im- 
mediately after her deceafe, are facts well known to many of her 
friends.”’ 

Such fas are certainly calculated to make an impreflion on poc/ic 

minds ; and that the author of thefe pages poflefles fuch a mind, no 
one who reads them without prejudice will be difpofed to deny. 


Art. XVII. The Farmer's Boy; a rural Poem, in four Books. 
By Robert Bloomfield, With ornaments engraved in Wood by 
Anderfon, 8vo. 5s. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1800. 


IN Robert Bloomfield, we welcome a fecond Burns: he is, him. 
felf, «* the Farmer’s Boy.’’ From the letters of Geo. Bloom. 
field his brother, Mr. Capel Lofft has drawn up a narrative of his 
life. From this account it appears, that in his infancy he loft his 
father ; that he was taught to write only; and that, about eleven 
years of age, he was taken into the fervice of a Mr. Auftin; a 
farmer of Sapifton. He was then committed to the care of his 
brother, Mr. Geo, Bloomfield, who engaged to teach him to 
make fhoes*, ‘* Mr. Geo. B. then lived at Mr. Simm’s, No. 7. 
Fifher’s-court, Bell-alley, Caqleman-ftreet.”” “* It is cuftomary 
(fays Mr. G. B.) in fuch houfes as are let to poor people in London, 
to have light garrets fit for mechanics to work in, In the garret, 
where we had two turn-up-beds, and five of us worked, I received 
little Robert. As we were all fingle men, lodgers at a fhilling per 
week each, our beds were coarfe, and all things far from being 
clean’ and fnug like what Robert had left at Sapifton, Robert 
was our man to fetch all things to hand, At noon, he fetched our 
dinners from the cook’s fhop: and any one of our tellow-workmen, 
that wanted to have any thing fetched in, would fend him, and 
affiftt in his work and teach him, for a recompenfe for his trouble. 
Every day, when the boy from the public-houfe came for the pewter 





* It is very remarkable, that feveral of this fraternity have 
been lately impelled by that wivida vis anim, which rifes inde- 
pendent on time, or place, or circumftance, to fpurn at the admonition 
(defigned to check a Grecian fhoemaker of genius) ‘* Ne /utor ultra 
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pots, and to hear what porter was wanted, he always brought the 
yefterday’s newfpaper. The reading of the paper we had been 
ufed to take by turns; but after Robert came, he moftly read for 
us, becaufe his time was of leaft value. He frequently met with 
words, that he was unacquainted with : of this, he often complained, 
Y, one day, happened at a book-ftail, to fee a fimall dictionary 
that had been very ill ufed. I bought it for him, for four-pence. 
By the help of this, he, ina little time, could read and compre- 
hend the long and beautiful fpeeches of Burke, Fox, or North. 
One Sunday, after a whole day’s ftroll in the country, we by acci- 
dent went into a Diffenting- meeting- -houfe in the Old Jewry, where 
a gentleman was lecturing. ‘This man filled little Robert with 
aftonifhment. And Robert always quickened his fteps to get into 
the town on a Sunday evening foon enough to attend this leGture. 
The preacher’s name was Fawcet. His language, juft fuch as the 
Rambler is written in; his action like a perfon a¢ting a tragedy ; 
his difcourfe rational, and free from the cant of methodifm., Of him 
Robert learned to accent what he called hard words; and otherwife 
improved himfelf; and gained the moft enlarged notions of Provi- 
dence.” P. 4. 

From the fubfequent pages of this preface, it appears, that Mr. 
Bloomfield made his firft poetic efforts in the London Magazine, 
that he read, ‘* Paradife Loft,’? and the * Seafons’’ with avidi ity’ 
that he ftudied mufic and was a good player on the violin; that, 
foon however, he fold his fiddle and got a wife; and that in the 
light garret, Bell-alley, Coleman-ftreet, amidit fix or feven other 
workmen, he compofed his ** Farmer’s Boy.’’ He is a lady’s 
fhoemaker, and works for Davies, Lombard-ftreet. He is of a 
flender make, very dark complexion, about thirty-two years old, 
and has three children.’’ 

Our readers, we doubt not, are armxious, ere this, to be furnifhed 
with a f{pecimen of Mr. Bloomfield’s poetry: and, we think, an 
extract from any part of ‘* the Farmer’s Boy,’’ would equally fur- 
prize and pleafe them, After a defcription of the country-church, 
the poet proceeds : 

“© Round thefe lone walls affembling neighbours meet, 
And tread departed friends beneath their feet : 

And new-brict’d graves that prompt the fecret figh, 
Shew each the {pot, where he himielf mutt lie. 
Midft timely greetings, village news goes round, 
Of crops late fhorn, or crops that deck the pround, 
Experienc’d ploughmen in the circle join; 

While fturdy boys, 1n feats of ftrength to thine, 
With pride elate their young ailociates brave 

"To jump from hollow-founding grave to grave ; 
Then clofe-confulting, each his talent lends 

To plan frefh fports when tedious fervice ends, 
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Hither at times, with chearfulnefs of foul, 
Sweet village-maids from neighbouring hamlets ftroll, 
That, like the light-heel’d Does o’er lawns that rove, 

Look fhyly curious ; ripening into love ; 
For leve’s their errand: hence the tints that glow 
On either check, an heighten’d luttre know ; 

When, confcious of their charms, e’en age looks flys 


And rapture beams from youth’s obfervant eye. 


‘© The pride of fuch a party, nature’s pride 
Was lovely Poll ; who i innocently tried 
With that of airy { fhape and ribbands gay, 
Love to infpire, and ftand in Hymen’s way : 
But, ere her twentieth fummer could expand, 
Or youth was render’d happy by her hand, 
Her mind’s ferenity was loft and gone, 
Her eye grew languid, and fhe wept alone ; 
Yet caufelefs feem’d her grief; for quick reftrain’ d, 
Mirth follow’d loud, or indign: ition reign’d : 
Whims wild and fimple led her from her home, 
The heath, the common, or the fields to roam: 
Terror and joy alternate rul’d her hours ; 
Now blithe the fung, and gather’d ufele 4 flowers 
Now pluck’d a tender twig from every bough, 
To whip the hovering demons from her brow. 
Il]-fated maid! thy guiding {park 1 is fled, 
And lafting w retchednefs waits round thy bed. 
‘Thy bed of ftraw—for mark, where, even now, 
()’er their - child afflicted parents bow ; 
‘Their woe fhe knows not, bur, perverfely coy, 
Inverted cuitoms yield her fallen joy ; 
Her midnight meals in fecrefy the takes, 
{Low muttering to the moon, that rifing breaks 
‘Thro’ night’s dark gloon—Oh, how much more forlora 
Her night, that Lanes of no returning morn ! 
Slow from the threfhold, once her infant feat, 
O’er the cold earth fhe crawls to her retreat ; 
Quitting the cot’s warm walls in filth to lie, 
W here the {wine grunting yields up half his ftye ; 
The damp night-air her thivering limbs aff tils ; \i 
In dreams the moans, and fancied wrongs bewails. | 
When morning wakes, none earlier rous’d than ihe, 
When pendent drops fall glittering from the tree ; 
Sut nought her raylefs melancholy cheers, 
Or foothes her breaft, or ftops her ftreaming tears. 
Her matted locks unornamented flow, 
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Clafping her knees, and waving to and fro; 
Her head bow’d dow Ny her f: ded cheek to hide, 

A piteous mourner by the; vathway fide, 
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Some tufted molehill through the livelong day 

She calls her throne, there weeps her life away ¢ 
And oft the gaily-pafling ftranger ftays 

His well-tim’d ftep, and takes a filent gaze, 

Till f{ympathetic drops unbidden ftart, 

And pangs quick-fpringing mufter round his heart ; 
And foft he treads with other gazers round, 

And fain would catch her forrow’s plaintive found ! 
One word alone is all that ftrikes the ear, 

One fhort, pathetic, fimple word, ** O dear !’* 

A thoufand times repeated to the wind, 

That wafts the figh, but leaves the pang behind.’ 


The poet is ftill unwilling to quit his poor Poll: and, perhaps, 
his principal fault, is amplification. Cowper’s ** Crazy Kate,” and 
Penrofe’s ‘* Poor dittra¢ted Fair,’’ are, certainly, more interefting. 
In all, however, who fhall read the above lines, a curiofity will, 
probably, be excited to perufe the whole poem: and we venture to 
affure them, that they will not be difappointed. Mr. Bloomfield 
i the untutored bard, who paints, and paints vividly, from nature, 
And his pictures poffefs originality, without affectation. 
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Art. XVIII. 4 Sermon occafioned by a late acfperate Attempt on the 
Life of bis Majefty. Preached at Chrif’s Church, in Bath, on 
Sunday June 8th, 1800. By the Rev. C. Daubeny, L. L. B. 
Author of the “ Guide to the Church,” and Fellow of Win- 
chefter College. Svo. Pp. 30. Price 1s. or Os. per dozen for 
Diftribution. Hatchard. London. 1800. 


i ie devout minifter of Chrift, this vigilant guardian of our 

eftablifhed faith, this intrepid champion of the doétrines and 
difcipline of the Church of England, having fhewn that human 
reafon conftituted the tottering fabric of heathen morality, and 
that the origin of government can only be referred to the will of 
the Creator, proceeds to demonftrate the nature, neceffity, and 
duty of obedience to lawful authority. This doétrine is enforced 
in Mr. D.’s ufual impreffive manner, and in the courfe of his argu- 
ment he takes occafion to confute a moft abfurd and dangerous 
principle advanced by Dr. Paley. As he has here anticipated one 
of the objections which it was our intention to urge againft an 
anonymous advocate for the Doétor’s writings, and as an important 


topic of political difcuffion is involved in the paflage, we fhall ex- 
tract it. 


“We 
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« We have been told, and from what will be thought high au- 
thority * in the world, that upon the fubjeét of obedience to govern- 
ment {fo far -as relates to the extent of it, the Gofpel has left man 
precifely in the fame condition in which it found him: that it has 
provided for no extreme cafes; but laid down only the general 
principle of obedience to government; leaving it to the difcretion 
and diipofition of the parties to whom the principle is direéed, to 
determine in what cafes, and under what circumftances, it is to 
be applied. ‘This, if I mifiake not, is not fo much to interpret 
Scripture, as to explain it away. And certain it is, that fuch a po- 
fition, which includes in it a right of retiftance in certain cafes, is 
not more contradictory to the letter and true fpirit of the religion 
we profefs, than it is to the pofitive laws of the country in which 
we live. 

« But the falfehood of this pofition is not more evident than is its 
abfurdity. ‘The law of obedience to government was made for the 
purpole of feeuring fociety againft that power of force, which 
knows no diftin¢ction between right and wrong. But, if the appli- 
cation of this law is to depend on the judgement of the party in- 
tended to be bound by it, the defign of its promulgation muft, ina 
great degree, be fruftrated. For the right of refifiance to authority 
being, in fuch cafe, left to be determined by the refitting party, all 
caufes of that kind are, of courfe, tried by a rebel jury; and, conte- 
quently, every criminal is fure to meet with an honourable ac- 
guittal, Upon fuch uncertain ground no fociety could fubfiit. 

« Every law, enacted by proper authority, to be effective, muft be 
decifive and binding on the parties for whom it is made. ‘To ad- 
mit, then, that there is a right of refiftance to authority, when that 
refiftance is conducive to public happinefs; or, in other words, to 
fay, that obedience to authority is enjoined, ‘ fo long as it appears 
to be neceilary, or conducive to the common welfare,’ ¢ is not only 
to invite turbulent men to hazard a mofit dangerous experiment, 
the effeé&t of which it is not in their power to afcertain; but it is, 
moreover, to invert the order of fociety, by giving to the governed 
that power of controul over the governors, which is abfolutely in- 
confiftent with all regular government. The Conftitution of this 
country knows of no right of controul over the power of authority, 
but a degal one: confequently, whilft any control is otherwite 
than /ega/ly adminiftered, our boafted Conftitution, fo far as it ap- 
plies to that cafe, ceafes to exift. Inftead, therefore, of weighing 
as it were, extreme cafes in the fcale of public opinion, with a view 
of determining, when this fuppofed right of refiftance is to be tet 
up, (a fubjeét on which there will always be great difference of 
opinion) the wifeft and moft fceriptural mode of proceeding will be, 
to reje&t, at once, a pofition which militates not lefs againft the 
principle on which government is eftablifhed, than it does againit 
the common fenfe of mankind.” 


— 
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The following admonition to vigilance and caution is not more 
judicious than necetlary. 

«The Chriftian Religion in this country ftands, we truft, on too 
fettled a foundation to be fo readily thaken. At the fame time it be- 
hoves us to be on our guard, to join the wifdom of the ferpent to 
the harmletinets of the dove; fince the fame means, which have 
proved fo fuccefsful againft it, are here alfo induftrioufly employed to 
fapand undermine it. Publications ofan infidel ; indimmoral tendency 
are finding their way into every department of fociety, from the 
circles of diftipa ed fafhion down to the dwelling of the humble 
cottager; difguifed under dreites beft calculated to impofe on the 
party, for whofe ufe they are particularly defigned. 

“ It is almoit needlefs to inform you, that the uniform objeé of all 
thefe baneful publications is to fet men free from that religious re- 
ftraint, which conftitutes the only fecurity for moral government. 
By flattering the pride and minuiftering to the corruption of the natural 
man, the authors of thefe publications have it in view, to prepare him 
for the part they defign him to aét on that Jicentious theatre; 
which is to be fupported at the expente of every thing that is good, 
great and honourable in fociety. 

The low price at which this excellent difcourfe may be pur- 
chaied, will, we truft, be an inducement to the opulent to render 
its circulation extentive. 


Arr. XIX. A Third Letter, on the Itinerancy and Non-Conformity of 
the Vicar a “Phin mouth; addreffed to Henry Reginald, Lord 
Bifbo p of Ex ter To which is add d, a Sermon, O71 ‘the Mode of 
Preac ft ne that becomes a Clergyman. By the Re v. R. Polwhele. 
Small Svo. Pr. 72. Cadelland Davies, Strand; and Chapple, 
Pall Mall. 1800. 


MR. Polwhele here brings his controverfy with Dr. Hawker to 
a clofe, and exhibits hts adverfary in a more unfavourable light 
than any in which he has hitherto appeared. In fhort the equivo- 
cation and bypocrity difplayed by Dr. Ha wker, in his fruitlefs at- 
tempt to reconcile his duty as a minifter of the Eftablifhed Church, 
with his conduct as an itinerant preacher, is truly difgul’ful. We 
are forry, heartily forry, to fee a clergyman, who has thought fo 
juftly, and written fo al iy, on fome important points, reduced to a 
fituation fo difgracetul. It is fe arcel, poflible to draw any other 
conclufion from his condua , than that he pre fers the enthufiatftic 
tenets of Methoditm to the tober dodtrines of the Church of Eng- 
land; and that his continuance within the pale of the latter is in- 
fluenced exclafively by an atte Be ion to the perfonal intereft. ‘This 
fe ntence may feem hearth and illfveral; but whoever pru fes with 
attention the P ices betore us. w “ill, we apprehend, be compelled to 
acknowledge its juttice. Numesous as the Methodi/ts actually are, 
we ftill with ies their numbers were encreafed, bya fe paration of 
all the fal/e mein bers of the Church, who either fecretly ot our, or 
openly promulgate, their pri inciples. We would rather hear thofe 
principles enforced from a barn or 2a horieblock than trom a pulpit; 
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and the fanatical vagabond who {corns the trammels of forms and 
wanders about from, place to place, is pfobfbly lefs dangerous and 
certainly more honeft than the ordained minifter who infinuates 
himfelf into the bofom of the Church for the bare purpofe of cor- 
rupting her doctrines, perverting her precepts, and calumniating 
her beft and foundeft members. 

There is fo much good fenfe in a paffage quoted by Mr. P. from 
a charge of the worthy prelate, to whom this letter is addreffed, and 
we have lately heard fo many minifters to whoin the obfervations 
which it contains are ftri¢tly applicable, that we cannot refrain 
from extracting a part of it. 

‘* There arifes in the minds of fome men, a notion of, I know 
not what, evangelical righteousnefs, totally diftinct from that moral 
virtue which is properly a part of it, and attainable by fome fecret 
and undefined communication with the Deity. Upon this fyftem, 
it is not by its fruits that we are to know in whom the fpirit re- 
fides, but by fome myfterious and internal experience, What an 
encouragement is here afforded to prefumptuous ignorance—to 
blind enthufiafm—and even to fubtle hypocrify!”———« Among 
thefe ignorant and {elf-futficient teachers, there are fome, I fear, 
trom whom better things might be expected; who, nurtured in the 
abode of fcience, and feafoned with the principles of genuine 
learning, are yet mifled by their vanity, to catch at the applaufes of 
a gaping multitude, and lofe both themfelves and their hearers in 
the mazes of wild enthufiafm, To fuch as thefe we muft fay, with 
compaffion and regret, ‘ ye know not what manner of fpirit ye 
are of.” And, furely, it ought to make fome impreflion upon them 
to confider that they are making ule of the fame arts as are em- 
ployed by the advert: iry with too much fuccefs. <A pretence of ex- 
traordinary zeal, for what they call the doétrines of the gofpel, has 
been made ufe of, by many, to fupplant the humble and benevolent 
precepts of it; has been converted into a vehicle of praétical im- 
morality and licentious condu&; and thus eafily worked to the 
purpofes of faction and fedition. When matters are got to this 
iength, recourfe muft be had to the authority of the civil magif- 
trate; and, I truft, it will be found, ‘ that he beareth not the 

{word in vain”. 

Mr. P. fully juftifies himfelf for the part which he has taken in 
this controverfy, and the anxiety which he has difplayed for the 
fuppreflion of ALetbodi/m, befpeaks a juft fente of his duty, as a 
minifter of the eft: ablifhment. Of the truth of his concluding ob- 
{ervations we are fully periuaded. 

“ T fhall only add, in reference to my conduét as a clergyman, 
and as an apology for my prefent eflays, in polemical divinity, that 
from the time in which I firft entered upon the duties of my pro- 
feffion to this hour, I have regularly paid attention to every pailing 
charaéter arid tranfaction that appeared any way conneéted with re- 
lision, or likely to be made fubiervient to its ufe. My preaching 
and publications have uniformly evinced my afftduity in thisaim- 
portant point. At this critical conjuncture the Methodift ftands 
toremoft in the groupe of religionifts. 
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“ To have left, therefore, the Methodift unnoticed would have 
been inconfiftent with that vigilance which is become habitual to 
me; but of which (though, [ trué, it will prove ufeful) I am far, 
very far, from boafting. I have, accordingly, examined the Me- 
thodift under his various forms; and I have endeavoured to pluck 
from him the mafk, and expofe his features to the eye of obferva- 
tion. And if what I have preached or written fhall contribute to- 
wards the advancement of genuine chriftianity, by the detection of 
that falfe {pirit which would impofe upon the world, enthufiafm 
for reafon, and fanaticifm for revelation, my end will be anfwered; 
and I fhall reft fatisfied.” 

The fermon annexed to the letter is one of the beft which we 
have feen from the pen of Mr. P. His objeét is thus explained. 

“ 1ft. I fhall, hence, take occafion to comment on the ftyle and 
manner of our Saviour’s preaching, and on the effeé of his dif- 
courfes. 

“2. I thall proceed to recommend to every Chriftian minifter a 
fimilar mode of preaching; endeavouring to fhew by what means 
and in what meafure it may be acquired; and pointing out a prof- 
pect of the like fuccefs, 

“© 3. And I fhall conclude with exhorting you to an earneft pur- 
fait of this important obje&t; fince fuch preaching, when become 
habitual, will have an influence on our lives; whilit both the one 
and the other muft edify our hearers.” 

A very intimate knowledge of the ftyle and manner of our Sa- 
viour is difplayed in the fubfequent obfervations; and the remarks 
on the writings of the Evangelifts are critically juft. The follow- 
ing exhortation to a Chriftian minifter will be the beft an{wer that 
can be given to thofe who fuppofe, that, becaufe Mr. P. unites with 
us in the reprobation of methodiftical enthufiafm he muft, in his 
fermons, fall into the oppofite extreme. 

“« In proportion as he attends to the vital part of Chriftianity, he 
muft be fenfible of its divine origin: he mutt perceive the necef- 
fity of fuch a revelation. Under this impretflion, he will addrefs 
his people, not in the cold language of indifterence, but in terms 
that argue both fincerity and zeal. For his topics, he will have re- 
courfe to the mount; and not borrow them from the porch, like 
too many, who feem to think that heathen ethics are fuperior to 
Chriftian morality. Nor will he confine himtelf to mere dry ex- 
planations, or difcuffions of doétrinal points, direéted to the under- 
ftanding only; but he will appeal to the affections of his hearers, 
by reprefentations and defcriptions deeply interefting. Such is the 
imbecillity of mortals, that to know our duty, is not enough: it is 
neceffary, alfo, that we fhould feel it. The moft religioufly difpofed 
relapfe into a temporary lethargy; are too frequently furprifed by a 
ftupor, which feems to fhut up every avenue to the heart. What 
then muft be the infenfibility of mere formaliils in religion? And 
how numerous are they of this defcription? Exhortation, furely, 
is as neceflary as inftruétion, And the Chriftian preacher will en- 
deavaur to rouze the congregation from this ipiritual {tupefaction, by 
exhibiting 
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exhibiting fuch alarming or fuch affecting images as the Gofpel 
abundantly furnithes. Poileffed with the éréatnefs of his objeé, 
his zeal for the welfare of his flock will abforb every confideration 
of himfelf. He will make no effort, therefore, to difplay his own 
abilities, to fet off his own acquirements to advantage ; ; but will ap- 
preciate only his talents and his learning, as they may be rendered 
fubfidiary to the work of the miniftry. Like St. Paul, he will 
count all things but lofs, for the excellency which is in Chrif Jefus, 
Like St. Paul, though inftructed in human wiidom, he will detpife 
philofophy, when oppoled to the Crofs of Chrift. ‘Though eloquent 
he will regard his oratory as no more than a tinckling fymbal, un- 
leis employed i in the furtherance of the Gofpel. When the Gen- 
Aile Apoftle was told, that much learning had made him mad, he 
replied, ‘Tam not mad, moft noble Feftus, but {peak forth the 
words of truth and fobernefs.” Had he not been fully occupied by 
the importance of his fubject he would have inftantly adverted to 
the flattering infinuation of the Roman Governor. Complimented, 
though obliquely, on his great attainments, he would have dif- 
covered fome fymptoms of felf-fatisfaction, but for the one pre- 

vailing object, to which all other things were lefs than nothing and 
vanity; but for the great, the momentous truths which he was la- 
bouring to ettablifh ; but for the Gofpel, in which his foul was cen- 
tered ; but for the preaching of the Crofs, by which God hath made 
foolith the wifdom of the w orld; that no flefh fhould glory in his pre- 
fence !—Leit we fhould think of ourfelves more highly than we ought 
to think, we fhould take care to fupprefs every over-weening thought 
that fprings from felf-fufliciency ; we fhould extirpate from our bo. 
foms the ttle human vanities, that, encouraged in the flighteft de- 
gree, might gain afcendancy over us, fo as to interrupt us in the 
profecution of our duty.’’ 


Arts XX. The Duty of mot remaining in Debt; confidered in a@ 
Difcourfe, preac hed before the Univerfity of Cambridge, Tanu- 
ary, 1800. By George Whiumore, B.D. 8vo. Pr. 20. 158. 6d6 
Rivingtous. Londons 


EXHOR'TATIONS to economy are peculiarly appropriate when 
addrefled to the younger members of our Univerfities; and the evils 
refulting from the contraétion of debts without the ability to dif- 
mange ‘them, cannot be too ftrongly inculcated in any place. ‘The 

object, therefore, of this difcoarfe, is unqueftionably commendable. 
But moft of the paffages here quoted from the facred writings are 
applicable not to debts, properly fo called, but to frauds, and, we 
believe, that Mr. W. has feleéted the ov/y text to be found in the 
Scriptures, ftricily applicab le to his fabje tt; © Owe xo man any 
thing.’’? Romans xii. 8. He is aware, indeed, of the numerous 
os, which muft be impofed on this precept in a commercial 
country, wnd-has qualified his remarks accordingly, though by fuch 
qualification he has certainly diminifhed their force and effec. 
~ While we give the author full credit for the excellence of his de- 
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fign, and admit the juftice of moft of his obfervations, we muft enter 
our proteft againft one of his principles. In reprefenting the diftreffed 
ftate of a tradefman oppreffed with bad debts, he afks who is to incur 
‘the lofs futtained by them? ‘* The fair tradefman cannot bear it ; it 
would be his ruin. He is obliged, and 4e bas a Arid right, to raife 
the general price of his commodities in the market, that he may not 
fink under the oppreflive burden of undifcharged, accumulating debt.’? 
We would afk Mr. W. if the tradefman were a baker, whether he 
would have a frid right to raife the price of his bread ? The fact is, 
that the exercife of fuch a right, admitting it to exift, is impracti- 
cable ; for if one tradefinan, fo oppreffed, were to raife the price of 
his articles, he would neceffarily be underfold by his competitors who 
were not fo oppreffed, and would, of courfe, lofe his cuftomers. No; 
is it confiftent with juftice to make innocent perfons fuffer for the 
actions of the guilty. In fhort this paffage is highly objeétionable, 

We were rather furprized to find that this able preacher of economy 
had fixed fo extravagant a price on his book ; for certainly eighteen. 
pence is confiderably too much for twenty octavo pagesy,. printed ina 
large letter. It is neceflary, however, to obferve that this circum. 
ftance could not arife from any felfifh motive, as the profits of the 
publication are to be appropriated to charitable purpofes. 


Art. XXI. Why are you a Churchman? A plain Queftion, an. 

Sewered in @ Dialogue between Mr, Fitz-Adam and John Oakley., 

‘y2mo. Pp.22. 4d. or 12 for 3s. 8d. 25 for 7s. 50 for 125. 
Hazard, Bath; Hatchard, London. 1800. 


THIS is a very ufeful little tra€t, calculated to enable a man of 
the plaineft underftanding, at the expence of very little attention, to 
give a reafon for the iaith that is in him.’? We could have with. 
ed, indeed, that, in explaining the doétrines of the church, the author 
had not wholly omitted the neceflity of good works; but there is fo 
much that is truly excellent in his pages, that we fhall not quarre! 
with hiny for a fingle omiflion, but earneftly recommend them two 
general attention. 


Aart. XXII. A Sermon preached in Greenwich Church, on Sune 
day, May 18, 1800. By the Rev. A. Burnaby, D.D. in con- 
fequence of the atrocious Attempt made to affaffinate his Majetty, 
on Thurfday the r5th of May. 1zmo. Pp. 12. Payne. 
London, 


A SHORT but feafonable difcourfe, (from 1 Sam. x. 24.) writ- 
ten currente calamo, and delivered, warm from the heart, by Dr. Bur- 
naby, to his parifhioners, on the Sunday-after the defperate attempt 
made on the life of our beloved Sovereign, 'The Dottor briefly ad- 
verts to fome of the numerous bleflings, which, as a nation, we poflefs, 
above other countries ; forms an imaginary picture (and thanks be to 
God 
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God imaginary only} of the dreadful confufion and calamities that 
would have overwhelmed the kingdom, had net the fhield of Divine 
Providence intercepted the blow that was aimed at the facred perfon 
of the King ; and concludes with pointing out the duty of every good 
fubje& in the prefent alarming crifis of public affairs. 

We are not wont to appreciate writings by their prolixiy, but 
their ufefulnefs and the obvious good intention of the writer, or we 

fhould not have given fo early @ place to a difcourfe fo recently pub- 
lit hed, and compofed evidently in much ‘hafte. We rejoice to fee, 
that, ‘while the enemies of religion are awake, her friends do not 
flee Ps and we venerate the pious zeal of the paroc hial Clergy, which, 
in thefe momentous times, feizes every fit occafion that prefents itfelf 
of “* {peaking a word in due feafon.’’ While, in common with the 
Rev. Author of this well-timed aifcourfe , and every true friend to his 
King and country, we feel the moft affectionate gratitude towards 
chat gracious Being, whofe providenc e hath, in fo many and great 
perils, moft fignally interpofed in the protection and prefervation of a 
life moft juftly dear; while (to the honor of human nature and the 
name of Englithmen be it fpoken,) we exult in the refleétion that it 
was not the facrilegious hand of a rebellious traitor and affaffin, up- 
lifted againft his lawful Sc vereign, that pointed the deadly weapon 5 
but a miferable maniac, who, had reafon ftill retained her province, 
had continued, at the hazard of his own life, to defend gallantly the 
throne of his Sovereigns yet far are we from indulging ourfelves, or 
recommending to others, a prefent fecurity, which would be future 
danger ; and moft cordially do we unite with the preacher in the 
following juit and falutary caution; (2. 10.) “ duly fenfible of the 
mercy we have received in the King’ § prefervation, we ought, by ree 
pentance and renovation of life, to prove ourfeives worthy of it. We 
ought alfo to learn, by reflecting upon the dangers we have efcaped, 
to value the bleflings we enjoy: and, in every inftance, and upon 
every occafion, after humbling ourkves before God, to teftify our 
allegiance and duty to our King; and, in our feveral ftations, to 

watch over, and, to the utmoft of our ability and power, to guard 
and defend his iced perfon. Many are the e: remies, who infidioufl 
watch the opportunity, and lie in wait, to circumvent and dettroy 
him: but infinitely more numerous are his friends and loyal fubjedts, 
who are ready and willing to facrifice their lives, and to thed the laft 
drop of their ‘blood in his defence. Let thefe, with unremitted Vipte 
lance, obferve, and endeavour to bring to lisht, the dark mac thinations 
and infernal purpofes of rebellion and fedition : let them furround, 
like the facred band, the throne of our Sovereign, and the ftupendous 
and beautiful fabric a our Conttitution. Let all be upon the watch; 
and, as without the aidkand ailiXance of God’s Providence, the efforts 
of man muft be vain and illufory, let us fupplicate the divine grace to 
aflift our endeavours, and te render them fucceisful,’? 
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Aar. XXIII. Sele Sermons, tranflaied from the French of 
Boffuet, Bifhop of Meaux. To which is prefixed an Effay cn 
the Eloquence of the Pulpit in England, Small 8vo. Pp. 85. 
Clarke. London. 1800. 


IN a former Number of our Review we had occafion to {peak 
. favourably of a colleétion of felecé paflages from the faneral orations 
of the celebrated Bofluet, by the author of the traét before us; and 
we think, he has rendered an acceptable fervice to Englifh readers by 
his prefent felection of fermons from the works of the fame author. 
The eloquence of Boffuet is too well known and appreciated, at this 
time, to require any animadvertion from us; it only remains, there- 
fore, to be obferved, that the tranflation of thefe fermons, or rather, 
of thefe detached paffages from his fermons, is ably executed, and the 
felection made with judgement. , 

Tue efflay on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, a fubje&t which had been 
briefly treated before by Dr. Langhorne, contains many judicious re- 
marks, and much falutary advice. The author’s chief aim is to 
imprefs on the minds of our young Clergy the neceflity of aximation 
in the pulpit. While he laments the want of this neceffary quality, 
he does juitice to the talents, the knowledge, and the exertions of our 
minifters. | 

‘© That languor, which adheres to facred oratory, does not arife from 
the abfence of abilities. Literature is under the higheft obligations 
to the actual labours of the Englifh Clergy. Biblical inveftigation is 
unweariedly urging her fublime purfuit. The hallowed thield of 
truth is invincibly held up againit the arm of infidelity ; and pro- 
ductions of every kind are continually promoting the caufe of mora- 
lity. The many fingle fermons or difcourfes cotleéted into a volume, 
which are daily iffuing from the prefs, though not glowing with that 
charatteriftic energy (which is) required from a Chriftian orator, con- 
tain a confiderable portion of facred learning elegantly difplayed ; fo 
that the clerical mind may be faid, with the ftri¢teft propriety, to be 
highly cultivated, and ufefully exerted.’? : 

The author obferves that the diftance is great between the animated 
and energetic ftyle of preaching which he recommends, and ‘ the 
confines of Methodifm ;’’ we admit that it is fo, but we could have 
wifhed to have the diftinétion accurately marked, and we hope, that 
he will be induced to mark it, in his promifed obfervations on ** the 
fermons which have appeared in the courfe of the laft ten years,’’ be- 
caufe we know that the alledged want of animation in our Clergy has 
been ufed as a pretext by Methodifts, both in and out of the Church, 
for the adoption of that vulgar rant and coarfe declamation, which 
characterize the far greater part of their exhortations. We fully 
agree with him that a want of energy, which is too often, by the 
bye, miftaken tor a want of feeling, is a dreadful defeét in the ora- 
tory of the pulpit, and we heartily with to fee it remedied; but let 
us, at the fame time, beware of rufhing into the oppoiiic extreme ; 

' let 
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fet us beware of confounding the elevated animation of a Boffuet and 
a Saurim with the contemptible rant of a Fancourt and a Gunn. This 
want of animation in our Clergy is not fo general as the author feems 
to believe ; it certainly is not to be difcerned in moft of the preachers 
at our different charities, where energy is juiily ftated as being pro- 
duétive of the greatett adv antages ; and, it he were in the habit of 
hearing the morning and evening preachers at the Magda'en, and the 
evening preachers at the Foundling and the Afylum, he would, we are 
perfuaded, be led to admit the juttice of our obfervation. 

The Clergy are cautioned againft the admifion of * points of re. 
ligious controverfy’’ into their fermons. Thefe points fhould cer- 
tainly not be urged too frequently, nor obtruded unneceflarily upon a 
congregation ; but there are times when the Clergy would be guilty 
of a grofs neglect of duty, if they failed to imprefs them upon the 
attention of their audience. ‘The prefent, in our apprehenfion, are 
times of this defcription, when the pure doctrines of the church are 
openly attacked by fchifmatics ; when the moft infidious attempts are 
inceflantly made to feduce her members from their allegiance, and 
when no effort is {pared to undermine the eftablifhment. On fuch an 
occafion, we contend, it is the bounden duty of the Clergy, fo to ex- 
plain thofe points which are the immediate fubject of controverfy as 
to enable every individual of their flock clearly to comprehend them, 
and fo effe&tually to guard them from the arts of perverfion, the dan. 
gers of feduétion, and the fin of fchifm. The preacher, who faith. 
fully difcharges this duty, will, affuredly, not appear, in any degree, 
‘6 as the violator of the laws of religious freedom.” 

' & Againit that German monfter, infidelity, which (to ufe the 
words that Gildas applied to the Arian herefy) likea fierce ferpent, is 
continually-vomiting forth her tran/marine poifon upon us! againf 
that growing moniter let our moit ftrenuous exertions be diretted ; 
and, to adapt a once celebrated expreffion to a better purpofe, let us 
not be Germani/ed to ftone.’? Herc we fully agree with our author, 
In fhort this eflay may be read with advantage by all our young Di- 
vines, and, heartily conc urring, as we do, in the main objett of it, 
we ftrenuoutly recommend it to their attention, and to that of the 


public. 
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Arr. XXIV. Mr. Pitt’s Democracy Manifefted; in a Letter to 
him, containing Praifes of, and Striéures on, the Income Tax. 
By Thomas Clio Rickman, 8vo. Pp. 97. 1s. 6d, Rick- 
man. 21800, 


R. Thomas Clio Rickman appears to be a {cribbling book- 
feller, infef&ted with the fpirit of reform, and, like moft 

ef our modern reformers and philofophjfts, intolerably arrogant, 
Hh4 egotiltical, 
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egotiflical, and empty. Exulting in the fancied fuperiority of 
his own genius and abilities, he looks down with contempt on 
the endowments of the premier, of whole talents he modeftly de- 
clares he “ never had but one opinion ;”—‘* I have always,” he 
adds, * thought them below mediocrity.” But it is not the defe& 
in the minifter’s talents alone that excites the indignation and {corn 
of this doughty affailant; Mr. Pitt is accufed by him as having 
neither feelings nor a heart, and is ranked among “ ideots, ill-dil- 
pofed men.” 

Yet, notwithftanding this difplay of his fovereign difpleafure, 
Thomas Clio Rickman deigns to commend the minifter for his 
adoption of the Income Tax, becaufe; in Ais judgment, it will 
ferve the caufe of democracy. He infifts upon the propriety and 
expediency of rendering public the circumitances of every indi- 
vid: but for no other purpofe that we can difcover, but that of 
plundering the rich with a view to reward the poor and to promote 
an equality of property, in adverting to which, he gravely oblerves 
that * human fociety is at prefent more diftorted, degraded, and 
brutalifed by improper appropriation of property: more cajoled 
and impofed upon, through a falfe and foolifh refpect for it, and 
its poflefiors ; and more duped and made more milerable by im- 

roper notions of it, than by any other thing whatever.” (P. 17.) 
Ses the author is egregioufly miftaken, and abominably vain, in 
arrogating to himfelf the merit of originality, in his philofophical 
theory re{peéting property, to which he devotes feveral pages, 
for it has not only beea promulgated long fince, but aétually re- 
duced to praéice, by many worthy phiofophifis, on the plains of 
Hounflow and Finchley, whofe bold aud daring atchievements are 
faithfully recorded, in the philofcphical memoirs of Newcare ! 

Of the religious and political ientiments of Mr. T. C. Rickman, 
an adequate idea may be formed from the following judicious and 
profound obfervation. * Secrely and myftery imply error always ; 
whether it be in religion, government, traffic, or any thing elle; 
and if the fecrets and myfteries of the trading, or political world, 
are the means by which honeft folks are cajoled, di/ked, and im- 
pofed upon, and the poor rendered ftill poorer; if thele are the 
mediums by which provifions sre made dear, and {carcity pre- 
vails ; if thefe are a part of the means in the hands of priefis and 
governors, to impole and bamboozle, then the fooner they are found 
out, divulged, and laid open, the better!’ (p. 6.) 

War, we aretold by this enlightened fage, * is only murder, 
upon a large icale,”’ and this muft be the cafe, forfooth! becau/e 
‘the whole body of the Quakers hold it a facred renct.’’ Mr. 
T. C. R, we prelume, has never read the hiftory of the civil wars 
in the middle of the laft century, where the pacific difpofition of 
his favourite fect appears, at leaft, problematical ; and if he was 
as well acquainted with the facred writings as he would have us 
believe that he is, he would know that this affertion refpeéting 
war is nothing lets than b/a/ihemy. 

If this man is to be credited all the means of defraying the ex- 
pences 
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pences of government are ‘* dead robberies.” His arguments, in 

. 26, admit of no other interpretation, And in the note, Pp, 25, he 
tells the people that they ought “to turn+their attention to fome 
means to prevent their dtt/e property being taken from them ;’ 
Anglicc, that they ought to, refift the payment of taxes and involve 
themfelves i in all the guilt of rebellion ! Bravo, Mr. T. C. R. 

The devil, we have been told, can quote {cripture to ferve his 
purpofe ; focan Mr, Rickman, who cites it with a view to prove 
that riches form an inconteltible proof of wickednefs, and will 
inevitably tacur everlafting egy mag In his poltfeript he 
faliely eftimates the nati ional debt at fix hundred millions, an exage 
geration of more than a fourth, and nearly one third. But the 
object of this ftatement, when combined with the other parts of the 
pamphle t, is too evident to be miftaken. 

After thefe notable {fpecimens of the fublime produdtion of Mr. 
T. C. Rickman, our readers will not be furprized to hear, from 
himjelf, that he is in habits of friendfhip with Tuomas Painzs— 
Par nobile fratrum > and that, in his opinion, all the various re- 
plies to Paine’s writings™ only “* prove how ealy it is to abufe, 
and how impollible it is to refute, truth!!!” 


* One of thefe, ‘ In Favour oF per1sM,”’ he has the effrontery 
to advertife, at the end of this pamphiet. 


Art. XXV. A Letter from the Rev. Peter Flood, D. D. Prefi- 
dent of the Roman Catholic College, Maynooth, to the Hon, *******, 
M.P. London. Relative to a ‘Pamphlet entitled ** a Fatr Repre- 
Jentation of the prefent polrtical State of Ireland.” By Patrick 
Duigenan, L.L. D ,&c. 8vo. Pr.i6. 6d. Coghlan. 
London. 1800. 


THE obje& of this letter is to corre& an erroneous ftatement of 
Dr. Duigenan’s, refpeSing the number of ftudents in the college 
of Maynooth, who had taken an attive part in the rebellion ; and, 
at the fame time, to vindicate the loy alty of the reft of that body. 
It is written with fpirit and with tem per, and is particularly 
deferving the attention of Dr. Duigenan, who will no doubt be 
anxious to corre&t any crror or milrepreientations, into which he 
may have been betrayed, by exaggerated accounts, at a time when 
the f{pirit of party raged w ith uncommon violence. 
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Art. XXVI. Andrew Stuart; or ie Nerthern Wanderer. By 
Mary Ann Hanway, Author of Ellinor; or the World as it is. 
Four Vols. Lane. London. 


|S epidecsrntos to our doudcir, with a high got for mirth, we 
vaticinated, trom the perufal of this literary morceau, a quan 
Lum 
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tum fugit of amufement. We invoked the laughter-loving god to 
repel the malignant approaches of morbid melancholy, to re-exhilirate 
our fpirits fhould they chance to droop, and to facchari/e the acerbity 
of furrounding objects. But, whether from the ponderofty of our 
déjeiiné, from not having taken our morning whet at the auberge, 
or from the difeafed ftate of our pia mater, trom fome latent caufe, 
fo it happened that we were irrefiftibly borne down by the ftream of 
ennut; {o exceflive was our fang froid, that all our author’s agrémens 
were loft ; and, no more than a caput mortuum, could we enter into 
the fpirit of her badinage. 

Vi et armis we {trove to retain fenfation in our optic nerves ; but 
Morpheus, that fombrous deity, weighed heavy on our eyelids, and 
we yielded to the foporific impulfe. 

The wrongs of the gentle-hearted Ifabella, incarcerated ina ca/- 
tellated manfion, imtenerated not our rigid feelings; nor did the 
vulgarity of the emaciated Orpington’s cher ami excite our fouls to 
Jaughter. 

Entre nous, we feel ourfelves under the painful neceflity of pro- 
nouncing, fans ceremonie, that the Northern Wanderer, who left 
the wee houfee by the bourn fide, to fee the world and become a 

reat man, is not at all comme wf faut; and, though the amor patrie 
Toews in his veins, he is never likely to take the pas among the cazaille 
of his contemporaries, For the benefit of our kind readers who are 
not quite fo learned as authors and reviewers, we beg leave to re. 
mark that the above is an fumble imitation of the ftyle in which 
Andrew Stuart is written. From the motto which our fair author 
had thought proper to prefix to this performance, we fat down in 
joyous expe¢tation of participating in many a lively fcene; for like 
her we thought that 


«¢ *Tis saTIRE gives the ftrongeft light to fenfe, 
To thought compreflion, vigour to the foul, 

To language bounds, to fancy due controul, 

To truth the fplendor of her awful face, 

To learning dignity, to virtue grace, 

To confcience itings beneath the cap or crown, 
‘Yo vice, that terror, fhe will feel and own,” 


Judge then, ye candid beings, what muft have been our difappoint. 
ment and vexation when, after having moft religioufly performed 
our duty in perufing no lefs than one thoufand three hundred and 
forty one inflated pages of letter prefs, almoft the only paflage which 
we found worthy of our notice was the following; ‘‘ Few men, even 
in this enlightened era, would chufe a wife from the new fchool of 
philofophy, who has imbibed her ideas of feminine delicacy, from 
the writings of a Wollftonecraft, moral rectitude from the works of 
Godwin and Holcroft, propriety of conduct from Roufleay, and the 
tenets of her religion from the effufions of Voltaire and Hume.’ 
For the jufinefs ot the above fentiment we muft allow fome credit ; 
but it is like the fingle grain of wheat jn four bufhels of chaff; the 
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prize is no adequate compenfation for the labour of difcovery. Surely 
one thoufand three hundred and forty one pages might have afforded 
fomething more valuable! And, indeed, from Mrs. Hanway’s 
pen, we were entitled to expect better things. We have nothing, 
however, to object to this novel on the {core of morality. The 
moral is good, and the author labours to enforce the precepts of 
honour, and virtue. It is not to the defign but to the execution that 
our objections apply. ; 
Art. XXVIi. Ormond; or the Secret Witnefs, By the author of 
Wieland, Arthur Mervyn, &c. &c. 1 Vol. 4s. Lane. London. 
1800, 


THIS performance, though confifting of only one volume, 
from the fmallne{s and clofenefs of its typography, contains nearly 
as much as three volumes printed in the ufual manner. This may, 
perhaps, be an inducement to purchafe it to thofe who are fond 
of “ a cheap pennyworth,” 

_“ Ormond,” fays the author, * will, perhaps, appear to you a 
contradictory, or uninteljigible being. I pretend not to the in- 
fallibility of infpiration. He is not a creature of fancy.”—This 
may be true; but, from our ftudy and knowledge ot human na- 
ture, we are conyinced that, if he be “ not a creature of fancy,” 
he muft have been engendered in the brain of phrenzy. He is a 
“ moniter which the world never faw.” From much difgufting 
and pernicious nonfenfe contained in the work before us, we ex- 
tract the following palliation, or rather vindication, of the crime 
of fuicide when compared with that of drunkennefs. 

“ The preffure of gricf is fometimes fuch as to prompt us to 
feck a refuge in voluntary death. MWe muff lay afide the burthen 
which we cannot fufain. If thought degenerate into a vehicle of 
pain, what remains but to deftroy that « ebicle? For this end, death 
is the obvious, but not the only, or morally fpeaking, the wortt 
means. ‘There is one method of obtaining the blifs of forgetful- 
nefs, in comparifon with which /uicide is innocent.” 

Are thefe the deductions of a mind imbued with the powers 
of ratiocination ?~-No! They are the effufions of a pragmatic en- 
thufiait! a mad-headed metaphyfician! Such, indeed, is the 
whole of the performance, excepting the fpace which is occupied 
by a dry and prolix detail of the progrefs of the yellow fever. 

We thall only add, that, if a want of perfpicuity, if a want of 
elegance in ftyle, 7f a want of imagination, if a want of nature in 
the delineation of chara¢ter, if a want of incident, :f a want of 
plot and connection, and, finally, if a want of common fenfe, be 
excellencies in a novel, the author of Ormond, fi icland, Arthur 
Mervyn, &c. &c. has a fair claim to the laurel of pre-eminence in 
the temple of Minerva.” 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Art. XXVIII. Critical Remarks on Pizarro, a Tragedy, taken from 
the German Drama of Kotzebue, and adapted to the Engli/b Stage, 
by Richard Brinjley Sheridan. Wéitb incidental Obfervations on the 
Subjef of the Drama. By Samuel Argent Bardfley, M.D. 8vo. 
Pp. 48. Cadell and Davies. London. 1800. 


HESE remarks, we are affured by the author, were written 
before he had feen the well-written ‘* Critique on Pizarro,” 
reviewed in our Number for Nov. 1799, and we recommend it to 
every purchafer of Mr. Sheridan’s play, to bind up the two traéts 
with it, that the Reader may fay, with Cato, “ The bane and anti- 
dote are both before me.” Dr. Bardfley enters into a regular ana- 
lyfis of this unjuftly-celebrated drama, in the following order. 
1. The fable; and the compofition, or arrangement, of the inci- 
dents. 2. The characters and manners. 3. The fentiments. 
4. Whe ftyle. 5. The moral. Each of thefe fubjects is difcufled 
with much critical ability, with great judgment, and with the ut- 
molt candour, As we confider the laft as the moft important of 
the whole, we fhall extract his obfervations ox the moral. 

“* It certainly would be uncandid, if not unjuft, to impute to the 
author of this drama, a fived defign of exalting natural, to an equa 
lity with revealed, religion. But I am convinced, from his manner 
of contrafling the charaéters and condué& of the Peruvians and 
Spaniards, that fuch an effect is likely to be produced. The ex- 
alted notions of religion and morality, fo uniformly charaferizing 
the manners and conduét of the Peruvians, and which are fo ftudi- 
oufly placed in oppofition to the bafe, bloody, and atrocious ac- 
tions and fentiments of the principal charaéters of the Spaniards, 
confirm the truth of this remark. There lurks fomething infidious 
in that fentiment of Rolla in his Addrefs to Pizarro. ‘ I thought 
forgivenets of injuries had been the Chriftian’s precept, thou feeft 
it is the Peruvian’s practice.” For it has been proved that the Pe- 
ruvians were tainted with grofs fuperftitions of a barbarous nature ; 
and hiftory farther bears teftimony, that the life of a brother was 
facrificed by Ataliba, from motives of ambition and fuppofed per- 
fonal fafety. When the Peruvian Cacique intreats Heaven to par- 
don and turn his murderers’ hearts, he not only borrows Chriftian 
precepts, but follows the Chriftian example. Why thus violate 
hittoric probability? What motive can we affign for the attempt 
to demoniirate, that the religion and morality of the Peruvians were 
equal, if not fuperior, to the lights of revealed religion? But it 
may be faid, that the virtues of Las Cafas and Alonzo exhibit fuch 
exalted proofs of the excellence of the Chriftian doétrines, as to 
juttity this author in fo ftrongly contrafting his charaéters, It is true 
they form a fplendid exception to the general charge: Yet, fome- 
thing like diftributive juftice thould have been obferved in his con- 
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du& towards the two nations. The Peruvians are elevated above 
the reft of mankind: the Spaniards degraded delow the feale of 
humanity. 

“ Tf any nation (in other refpeéts nearly barbarous) had attained 
fuch juft and refined notions of piety and morals, as the Peruvians are 
reprefented to-be endowed with; it would have been right and even 
inftructive to have pourtrayed fuch ftriking and important faéts. But 
a people fo circumftanced have not appeared upon our globe. It is, 
therefore, to falfify the hiftory of the human mind and charaéter, to re- 
prefent fuch phanomena as having had exiftence. The freqaent 
and folemn appeals to the Deity introduced in this play, deferve 
fevere reprehenfion. ‘They tend to leffen that habitual reverence 
for the fupreme Being, which ought alw ays to be cherifhed, and 
they are oppofed to all the principles of good writing and tafte. 
It is an eafy matter to fupply the want of fentiment, and force of 
expreflion, by invoking the name of the Deity. Our cuftomary 
aflociation of every thing ftriking and awful with that name ex- 
cites a powerful emotion in the mind, and thus elevates and im- 
preties a fentiment which would otherwife have fallen litelefs from 
the fpeaker’s lips. But let it be remembered, that habit deftroys 
the force of this aflociation; and that when the affociated idea be- 
comes familiar, the fentiment finks into its own infignificancy, 
and ceafes to affect even vulgar minds, though it full continues to 
difgutt thofe of the more rational and enlightened. 

“ The character of Elvira is calculated to attract more admiration 
and efteem, than is confiftent with a juft fenfe of female decorum 
and virtuous fenfibility. She is not qualified for a tragic heorine. 
Her departure from the ftriét rules of female chaftity and refined 
delicacy, is too grofs to be palliated by a thew of half-ftifled re- 
pentance, lofty fentiment, and energy of character. The heroic 
actions of Rolla arife from motives fo romantic, and are fraught 
with fo much danger to found morals, as to be better calculated to 
excite admiration than to ferve for example. A platonic affection 
for youth and beauty in the other fex may not be problematic with 
many; but I will venture to maintain, that the open avowal of 
Rolla’s paflion, (however fublime) for Cora, who was become a 
wife and mother, (characters facred in the eftimation of all who 
reverence the moft important inflitution of civilized life) is a pro- 
fanation of legitimate fentiment, and ought not to have been affign- 
ed as the great exciting caufe of all that hero’s atchievements. 

“To fum up the character of the drama.—It mutft be confidered 
as poileffing many faults, with fome beauties. When compared 
with the excellent dramatic works of our beft writers, its preten- 
fions are too feeble to be worthy of notice, It fuffers even by com- 
parifon with fome of modern date. Its chief defeés are, a viola- 
tion of all hiftoric probability ; a want of conneétion and coinci- 
dence in the plot; a dition unfuitable to the genius of tragic 
compofition in our language ; little attention to the prefervation of 
confiftency in the charaéters and manners ; and, finally, the moral 
is tarnifhed by unjuft views of human nature. Its beauties confift 
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chiefly in pathetic fentiment, and energetic declamation; an a?- 
tention to dramatic fituation and ftage efteét ; and, laft, though not 
teat, a difplay of theatrical pomp in the adventitious decorations of 
iong, proceflions, and {cenery.* 


Arr. XXIX. The Lijoon Guide; containing Directions to Invalids 
who wifit Lifoon; with a Defcription of the City, and Tables of the 
Corn, Weights, and Meajfures of Portugal, 8vo. Pr.68. 2s. 
Johnfon. 1800. 


THIS Guide contains nothing that is new, much that is fuper- 
fluous, and Jittle that is ufeful. The ufeful part of it, indeed, oc- 
cupies but a third part of the book, and might, very eafily, have 
been compreffed into a fix-penny pamphlet. We are told, that, 
notwithftanding the precautions adopted by the Portugueze govern- 
ment to prevent the introduction of French principles into the 
country, “ there is reafon to believe that the modern opinions of 
that nation have Jong fince found their way to the univerfity of 
Coimbra, from which copious fource they have been diffufed to 
(over) all parts of the kingdom. ‘The works of Rouffeau, Voltaire, 
and Mirabeau, have been circulated 7 manufcript, and are now tfa- 
miliar to moft of the ftudents.” If this be true, it only adds one 
to the numerous proofs which Europe has had of the indefatigable 
perfeverance and unceafing activity of the Jacobins, 


Arr. XXX. Amufing and inftructive Converfations for Children of 
Jive Years. From the French of the Abbé Gaultier, 12mo, 
Pe, 180, 2s. Wett and Hughes. 1800. 


THE difficult end of blending amufement with inftruction is 
here happily attained, and thanks are due to the tranflator for 
giving an Englith drefs to this ufeful production of the Abbe 
Gaultier, who is himlelf entitled to great commendation for having 
devoted his talents to fo falutary a purpofe. The novelty of the 
very ingenious plan devifed for the amufement of children, is well 
calculated to excite in them a defire to learn, and to accelerate 
their progrefs in the acquifition of grammatical knowledge. More 
need not be faid in its favour. 





* «Yet this play appears to me, with regard to mufic and fcenic 
decoration, {plendidly infipid. We may poilets, (as was obferved 
by a critic thirty years ago on the dramatic produétions of that 
period) the robes and procefiions of tragedy, but want her roufing 
and animated fpirit. Indeed, as Foote has obferved in his oe- 
cafional prologue, ‘ Tailors are deemed the only poets now,’ and 
we may add, that ‘ Carpenters and {cene painters are the only ac- 
tors for bringing full houfes; but this will ever be the cafe tll 
public tafte and {fpirit throw jult and neceflary contempt on fuch 
‘mippery exhibitions as nature and reafon mutually bluth at.” 

Dramatic Censor. 
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Arr. XXXI. The Art of teaching the Orthography, Accent, and 
Pronunciation of the Englifh Language by Imitation. Containing a 
great Variety of rllufrative Remarks: with prefatory Obfervations 
on Syllabication, or the Divifton of Words into Syllables ; in which 
that Syjiem, as taught by the ancient, and fome modern, Gramma- 
rians, 15 proved to be founded on erroneous Principles, which en- 
tively defeat ther own object. By John Robinfon. 12mo. Pr. 
60. Is. Vernor and Hood. 1800. 


THE mode prefcribed by Mr. Robinfon for facilitating the 
means of teaching youth the orthography, accent, and pronun- 
ciation of the language, is the adoption of a different divifion of 
words into fyllables from that now in ufe, by regulating the divi- 
fion by the pronunciation; as, for inftance, inftead of dividing 


the word balance, as we now divide it, thus, da-Jance, he propofes, 


to divide it thus, dal-ance, as it is pronounced ; and fo with all 
other words. The reafons which he adduces for this propofed 
alteration are certainly cogent ; the principle on which he proceeds 
ts fimple and juft, and, as he has had an opportunity of fubmitting 
his theory to the teft of experience, which has demonftrated its 
advantages, it may fafely be recommended to general ule. 


ArT. XXXII. The Angler's Pocket-Book, or Complete Angler: 
containing every thing neceffary in that Art. To which is pre- 
fixed Wobbs’s celebrated Treatife on the Art of Trolling. Svo. Pr. 
108. Weft and Hughes. 1800. 


THIS book, as far as we can judge of it, who are no anglers, 
appears to contain every necellary direction for thole who are tond 
PP | 
of the amufement of angling. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Art. XXXII. Pratt's Gleanings in England, 
(Concluded from Pp. 80. Vol. V.) 


UR mode of travelling, and the accommodation at our inns, 

are happily contrafted with thofe of foreign countries, mm the 
fourth and fifth letters, ‘* How fhall I gain credit from my Con- 
tinental friends in general, though you, 1 know, will rely upon the 
fidelity of my report, when I delire thofe who have been accuftom. 
ed to the fickly movements of the reluétant wheel over German 
leagues of ablorbing fand, where man, beaft, and machine, to heavily 
are they moved along, appear to be alike torpid: pardon me, my 
friend, how fhall I dare even to alk fuch to believe, that an Eng- 
lifhman may take his feat at nine o’clock in the evening, in a come 
mon public vehicle of this country, profoundly atmo!pherical and 
conititutionally 
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conftitutionally faturnine as we have been deemed, and be rolled, 
boundingly, over the almoft velvet furface of one hundred miles by 
the corre(ponding hour of the morning? And that, in comparifon 
of the Dutch, Perfian or German ftages, almoit without being fen- 
fible of any motion at all? Lhe warmth, the neatnels, the attention, 
the attendance at an Englifh inn; the propreté of the apartments, 
the cleanlinefs of the food, the polifh of the furniture, of the plates, 
and of the glaffes, thefe will always ftrike you, and not unfrequent- 
ly, the elegance of the rooms and the {plendor of the accommoda- 
tion. Englifhmen are fo much in the Aadit of feeing thele things in 
all parts of this country, with very few exceptions indeed, that they 
aré {carcely feen at all; or iestoad only by the indignant manner in 
which we mark the exceptions : a dirty, dilgufting inn, fitted up for 
les gens comme il faut, being as rare to be met on Englifh ground, as 
it is common on the Continent. There, indeed, we occafionally 
ice a difmantled caftle, or dilapidated chateau degraded to a cheerlels 
roadfide public-houfe, where men, hories, hogs, and other cattle, 
{table, ftall, and ftye, on the fame floor ; and, to fay truth, the beat 
has often the beft birth. Huge rooms, beds fhabbily fumptuous, a 
kind of majefly in tatters, long chill paffages, damp floors, high 
dingy ciclings, and unwieldy figures in tapeftry, where the fpider, 
as in mockery, drawing Kings and warriors into his web, fits brood- 
ing his venom in the ruined face of a Princels, or makes his den on 
the bofom of a Queen in decay.” 

We read the fixth letter with very great pleafure ; though, when 
we confider that the portrait of the beautiful Sophia is that of a 
child, we incline to think that the painter has too highly coloured 
it. Still the letter which contains this highly-coloured pidture, is 
unqueftionably one of the beft written in the volume. Yet is it one 
of thofe which the arch-critic afferts “ any perfon might*write who 
would take the trouble of trantlating common thoughts into a round- 
about, fentimental, ook language.” Query, Is this fheer ignorance 
or determined malignity ? 

But the Hydra Parry! Ah, “ there's the rub.” Our author de- 
fcants with the enthufiafm of fenfibility, and of a lover of his 
country, on the various benefits and beauties of his native land! 
The Englifh gleaner has formed a golden fheaf upon Englifh 
ground ; and, therefore, the demacratical critic fets forth that “ Mr. 
Pratt gleans every thing, weeds as well as corn, to make up his 
bundle.” Immediately after which remark, the faid cenfor tells us, 
*< A brief hiftory of Norfolk is followed by a Jong barangue on the 
peculiar happinefs of being born an Englifhman!” and immediately 
preceding this fine republican taunt, we are given to underftand 
“a panegyric upon Englifh Inns, contributes 40 /well the volume.” 

The * head and front” of our author's offence, then, is obvioufly 
the very thing which will recommend him to every loyal and liberal 
heart! but how thall the defenders and believers of the new poli- 
tical creed forgive the writer whofe: popularity would be likely to 
diftufe over the ifland fentiments like thofe which follow? 

“ © happy 
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*O happy people! O bleifed country!’ © It is true that the 
Demon of war has drawn his {word, and is {till Ahirfting for blood, 
but our garners afford, in the midft of an almoft famithed univerfe, 
all manner of ftore, our fheep bring forth tens of thoufands on our 
yet unmoletted plains ; we may be objects of envy, but not of plun- 
der, Our wives, our children, our property, our lives, our religion, 
are yet our own!” p. 106, 

Or thefe again, ‘* Drawing then our inference from a great 
fcriptural maxim, that— @ bor fe divided againft itfelf hall not fland; — 
while we admit—and it is indifputable—the full force of this facred 
truth, is it not fair to conclude—that the imverfion of the axiom 
mutt be no lefs certain—a boufe determined to unite cannot fall? To 
the Houfe of England it is, perhaps, only necetlary to be unanimous 
in any one great pointi—and whatever difference of opinion there 
may be in the family which inhabit it, as to reforms and repairs of 
p ticular parts—their agreement on that one—das in the cafe of 
inv afion,——May fave the whole building.” Pp. 581. 

For daring to ditleminate fuch dange rous opinions in fuch lan- 
cuage, his many interefting appeals to the beft feelings of our 
nature are to be pafled over unnoticed, or be thrown, like poor 
JaMer’s bridal furniture, “* amidft the common lumber.” 

The following fentiment in the cighth letter is literally true, and 
the expretlion metaphorically juft. ‘The ice, which as it were, 
fhuts up the lips and clofes the heart of an Englifhman to ftrangers, 
whether of his own or other countries, being once unlocked, and 
the free current of his eftimable heart difemgaged, the blood ani- 
mates, it flows copioutly towards the Being, who h: is in this man- 
ner fubdued the froft, and ever after exchanges with that Being 
the permanent glow of friendihip and of love.” 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
letters are, in our opinion, amongtt the beit and moft interefting in 
the volume. 

Mr. Pratt is a truly refidentiary traveller at Houghton, where, 
on the whole, we are fo much pleafed with his manner and addrefs, 
that we quit the place with reludtance after all. 

In the fifteenth letter we approve Mr. Pratt’s Eulogia, on the 
author of the “ Purfuits of Literature,” but muft diffent from him, 
in our opinion of Kotzbue; ailured, as We are, that the German 
trafh can be agreeable only to vitiated minds. From this cenfure 
we are ready to except a few dramatic pieces of Kotzbue ; yet even 
thefe few are not “ pure from ftain.” ‘The fixteenth letter is well 
written — its fubject, the literary journals of this country. 

The Critical Review has accufed our author of here “ dealing 
too lavifhly in the praife of living writers.” He tells us, that, 
‘epithets of panegyric are beftowed with an indifcriminate profufion, 
more cre ditable to the good nature of the author than to his judg- 
ment;” for, obferves he, ** Mr. Pratt {peaks of the profound Lavater 
and the in ercfing Zimmerman—the one a very fballow, the ether 
a dull, writer !"—ZimMERMAN, be it told, isan Anri-JacoBin, and 
therefore muft, in the eyes of fuch a critic, be du//. But to dis fen- 
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tence, we fhall take leave to oppofe that of the celebrated Tissor, 
who has lately written the life of Zimmerman. 

“ ‘There is not one cha; ter, fays the ingenious biographer of 
Zin merman, which does not prefent us with interefting faéts, new 
ideas and refle tions, and ads ice replete with ingenuity and fag gacity. 
‘The chapters upon the paflions, the application of the mind, the 
genius, and the power of nature, deferve to be ftudied, not only 
by phyficians, but by every perfon who withes to know man. 

M. Daniel Pernouilli faw clearly the value of this work; and 
not to give the reader his opinion of it, would be an injuftice to the 
memory of the author. “ ‘Lhe jufinef. of the thoughts, the ele- 
gance and precifion of the diétion, and the traits of literature, ren- 
der this book very agreeable: judicious reflections, a vafi fund of 
infirmation, and practical obiervations, make it very ufeful: the 
whole is above my praife.” 

Little attention is generally paid to the opinion of tranflations, 
but that of .vi. de Fribure merits an exception. ‘ The work I am 
publithing is of that kind which interefts, not only medical men, 
but all per‘ons defirous of avoiding errors, and who wifh fo to con- 
dvd ihemfelves, as to avoid whatever might be prejudicial to their 
health.: M. Zimmerman is one of thofe men who are born for the 
good of mankind. ‘The inhabitant of a happy country, where the 
{pirit of liberty, which animates every fcience, gives a free {pring to 
the taculties of the mind ; he is known by the moft honourable title Sy 
a wile ora ge a araloes citizen, an enemy to error, and an 
am able nan; _ fuch are the qualities that have made him intereft- 
tng to feciety.’ 

“What vy ae mind,” continues Tiffot, “ does not regret the 
Jofs of a man who has given himfelf up with a perfeverance, per- 
haps, without ex: ample, to the good of humanity ; who having feen 
{pring up, and quickly become powerful, an aflociation, whofe aim 
fecnis to be the deftruétion of every bafe on which, for fo many 
ages, the order and happinets of fociety has repofed ; who firft, and 
for a long time alone. combated al] its principles, and oppofed him- 
felf to its progrefs with a force and conttancy of which tew, very 
few, men would have been capable; who, without any other view 

than that of the general goo’, and animated by the admirable prin- 
eiple, that to fpar the wicked is to burt the good, expofid himielf 
to the nett wolert eriticifm,* to the refentment, to the hatred, of 
a multitude of men, redoubtable by their talents, by their credit, 
and even by their principles; who has facrificed his pleatures, his 
fortune, his repofe, his health, and even his life, to the defire of 
putting a fiop to a defolating fcourge.” 

From the 17:h (which con. ains nothi ng very interefling) we haften 
to the rgth (why not rth) Letter. Here, we are introduced to a 
very fingular character ; and venture to promife our readers a great 
deal of entertainment, in contemplating its eccentricities. In feveral 
parts of this Letter, Mr. Pratt’s egorili n is very conf {picuous. ‘The 
zoth Letter is rather tedious, except towards the conclufion, where 
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the ftate of Methodifm in England is juftly reprefented. In the five 
Letters that remain, the author, in generis, aflumes the charact + of 
the politician. But we have already extended. this article bey ond 
all reafonable bounds, and mutt, therefore, draw it to a con Jution, 

We have hitherto difcharged only the pleating part of our duty 
but our labour is not :ccomplifhed. There are defecis of langu: ge 
yet remaining to be noticed. To pafs over grammatical errors, and 
even the verbal inaccuracies guas tvcuria fud:t, would be no other 
than to becray our truft, as the .cenfors of literature. Where the 
faults of a popular writer efcape animadverfion, they are, too fie. 
quently, adopted by injudic'ous imitators, and at length become 
fan&tioned by authority . We fet down Mr, Pratt’s offences againgt 
grammar and tafte , under diftinét heads : 

1. GRAMMATICAL ERRors. 

2. AFFECTED Or UNAUTHORIZED Worps or PHRASES, 

3. IneELECANT ExpReEssIons. 

4. WorRDs‘, TOO SOON OF TOO FREQUENTLY REPEATED, 

gs. LonG-wINDED SENTENCES. 

6. PerPLexep SENTENCES, 

Firft, for the firft. 1.Grammaticar Errors,—** Has elaps'd.” 
* Flew to my lap.”” ** Forgot the man.” p. 40. ** deft him.” P. 41. 
‘And have two horfes.” v.70. ‘* Lo the extermenating whole.” 
P.366. &c. &c. &c.—2. AFvECTED, OR UNAT HORIZED WORDS 
on Purasrs. A Seafiape.” p. 28. ‘* efolated.” pir. “ Finy fh.” 
Subit. vp. 3. “ decorating the colours of nature with the ards of art.’ 
Pp. 26. ‘ Ah, longer hvers.” vp. 40. % Receive of tha: eye its laft 
Jove-beam.”” Pp. 77. * cei in morning vides.”’ p.109, “loa 
fel icttous herp ht. > p.i1i0. * the Alubafler deed.” 1 390. * T in- 
“‘dulged in the Janguage of nationahty.”” p, 282.  Gleeful labour.” 
Ibid. « Mifcreant animalula have viproufly crept.” PR. 292. 
“6 Spirit of perfectibility—” * perfectionrzing world.” ».geg. “Une 
cheary.” Pp. 964. * the grandeurs than the graces.” P.370. %* How 
much I luxuriate in verdure.” P. 386. % A fintfh to my feelings.” 
Pp, 390. 6 God the lovely Father of mankind.” Pr. 429. © Imprege 
nates life with the gloom of the grave.” v. 430. cum multis aliis— 
3. Inerecanr Expressions.—* from whence.” Pp. 1. * Ref- 
dence in, and review of.” ¥. 6. * Difpofe to fuch.”” v.33. “ from 
whence.” vp. 41. “* Partiality herein.’? v.85. ‘* amongft” for 
among. rp. 109, & paflim. * continues to droop, to attract,” p.166, 
“net admitting we.’’ P. 333. ° ** In courfe of various.” P. 983. 
* had to « mplain of.” Pp. 385. % Timber Jacobs spoke of.’ P. 390. 
“© Misht have ws extremely well.” Ibid. “ A finifh to my feel- 
ings,” Ibid. * So tenacious of.” P. 397: ‘ Even to thofe whom 
his ceed fens.” P. 398. * esis to te image.” p. 403. ‘* A 
virtue broke.” pv. 4. ** from thence.’’—4. Wass, TOO SOON, 
OR TOO FREQUENTLY REPEATED. “ Which has, which is, but 
which.” Inthe tame fentence within five lines, p.1. * Out of which, 
which change.” Pp. 333. ‘* headlong, the heaa.” v.39. “ deep flafh 
fleeves dec orated the fleeves.” P. 392. To notice every inftance of 
8 carelels mode of writing would be an endlets tafk. 
-~5+ For {pecimens of Loxec-winpep SENTEN NCES, fee pages 10, 

lie 14, 
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41, 12, 13, 14; and Pp. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23.—6. And for Per. 
PLEXED SENTENCES, fee Pp. 4, and 91. 

After all, Mr. Pratt has fo many good qualities to recommend 
him, that, as often as he fhall write, we judge, he will continue to 
be read. His fancy will engage attention, notwithftanding its 
capricioufnels; and his fenfibility touch the heart, though, now 
and then, dilguiled by affeétation. 
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Art. XXXIV. Obdfervations upon the Introduction to the third Part 
of the Copies of Original Letters from the French Army, in Egypt 
8vo. Pp. 52. Debrett. 1800. 


HE very extenfive circulation of the intercepted letters, and ftil] 
more, the complete expofure which they aflorded of the favage 
tyranny, oppretiion, cruelty, rapine, fraud, and hypocrily of Bona- 
parte, could fearcely fai] to rouze the indignation of thofe men 
who confidered him as the moft formidable enemy of the Britith 
government, and as the mott able defeader of the new principles of 
modern philofophy. If we were called upon to exhibit a © damn- 
ing proot” of the unexampled degeneracy of the pretent age, 
we fhould fele& the too prevalent praétice of the pleudo-patiots of 
the day, fecretly to encourage, and openly to commend, the condué 
and principles of the rulers of I’ranee, whofe avowed determination 
to fubvert the conftitution and to deftroy the independence of our 
country, has been repeated|y proclaimed by themtelves, and is, in 
fact, notorious to all Europe. [f we look back to any former 
period of our hiftory, when i ngland was at war with France, how- 
ever ftrong the fpisit of party may appear in our parliamentary de- 
bates, however violent the fpirit of controverfy may appear in our 
olitical writings, we find no inftance of that departure from the 
antigallican principles of our ancefiors, and of that contempt for 
every thing that has heretofore been held to charadterize genuine 
patriotifm, which are fo ftrongly difplayed in the ; anegyrics which 
have, fince the French Revolution, been occafionally pronounced 
by Britons on the implacable encmies of Britain, After the 
American war, when it became expedient to enter into a come 
mercial treaty with France, then a/ prace with us, the leaders of the 
prefent oppolition repretented the brench as a people in whom no 
confidence could be repoted, from whom no tecurity could be ex- 
pected; with whom no promifes were facred, no treaties binding; 
who were fo radically vicious and profligate, that all connection 
with them fhould be avoided, thro ugh the well-grounded fear of 
contaminating, even by a commercial intercourfé, the manners and 
morals of the Engilith. Jn thort, the invectives then profutely la- 
vifhed on the minifters and fubjeéts of the old government of 
France, by the very men who are now in the habit of panegyrifing 
the tyrants and the flaves of the new fyftem, equalled, if they di d 
not exceed, in violence, aj] the cenfures whith have been fince in- 
Aicted on the Gallic Republicans, by the friends of focial order. 
Jo confidering this ftrauge inconfiftency, it appears fcarcely poflible 
to refer ipto any other caufe than this,—that thefe men, during the 
exiftence 
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exiftence of the French monarchy preferred the Englifh monarchy 
to it, but that they prefer the Repudlic to either. 

The third part of the Intercepted Letters was reviewed by us, in 
the fifth volume of our Review, (p. 175) whefe we noticed the in- 
accuracy of the tranflation, in different places, and entered our pro- 
te(t againft the panegyric pronounced, by the Editor,on Gen. Kleber, 
The author of the pretent obfervations alfo comments on the incon- 
fiftency of the Editor in inflicting a general cenfure on the French 
army in Egypt, and afterwards pratling Kleber; but we fhewed, 
from the principles and conduct of Kleber, that he was wholly un- 
deferving the praife which the Editor had beftowed on him; 
whereas this fapient obferver does not fcruple to affert, that “ his 
conduct tufficiently proves him fully to deferve the encomiums la- 
vifhed upon his charaéter:” this deferving condué? muft have con- 
fitted in his paflive fubmiflion to Bonaparte, in his affifting him to 
maitlacre the defencelefs and unrefilting inhabitants of Alexandria, 
and in the adoption of all his hypocritical and unprincipled falf- 
hoods with a view to impofe upon the Grand Vizier! It is no 
wonder that the man, who can think fuch conduct deferving of en- 
comium, thould become the panegyrift of Bonaparte. 

But our ogee has not the merit of origzaiidy, in his abufe of 
the writer of the introdu@tion to thefe letters. He had been 
anticipated by one of the / avengers of the Critical Review, a work 
which has once more thrown off the matk, and now again difplays 
the fpirit of Jacobinifm, in all its naked deformity. This man, 
fttins to the quick, by the expofure of his hero, “ the firft general 
of the age,” calls the jutt and pertinent remarks on his character, 
in the introduction, “ malignant effufions, contemptible trafh;” 
and, in his zeal to exculpate the obje& of his adoration, he does 
not bluth to afhrm, that the expedition to Egypt, the invafion of a 
country belonging not merely to a neutral power, but to an ally of 
the French Republic, without the fmalleft provocation, even with- 
out any pretended ground of complaint, in abfolute violation of all 
the laws of nations, as of every — of honour, good faith, or 
common honetty ; he does not, we fay, bluth to affirm, that fuch 
an expedition ** is as jultifiable as the generality of expeditions 
undertaken by warlike powers.” * It is needlefs to comment on 
fuch abandoned profligacy; it fpeaks fufficicntly for itfelf. 

The pfeudo-critic takes a frefh opportunity of venting his malice 
and his fpleen, in his account of the pamphlet before us; the 
whole of which we thall extract for the amufement of our readers. 
« The trath obtruded on the public in the preface and notes to the 
Intercepted Letters is now fo generally reprobated by all parties,” 
(i. e. by all Republicans) “ that thefe obfervations are almoit fuper- 
fluous. They place, in a proper point of view,” (becaufe they repeat 
his own falfhoods) “ the ridiculous bombait and grofs abfurdity of 
the writer of the preface, and mark with due reprobation the difre- 
gard to truth in the tranflator in two inftances, in which it was evi- 
dently his intention to deceive the public.” + 


* Crit. Rey. for May, 1800, Pr. 85, 80. t Ibid. June, pr. 220, 
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The only “ intention to deceive the public,” which we have been 
able to defcry, is to be found in the obferver and his critic. Bure 
we fhall enable our readers to jndge for themfelves, by laying be- 
fore them the tavo inflances of mif-tranfletion which are faid to dif- 
play this difregard to truth. Ina letter from Pouflielgue, we read, 
m2 allufion to the treaty « pened with che Grand Vizier, “ Le Gereral 
Kleber met fous les yeux du Dirc&ore /es not qui contienne i Tanalife 
de la conference,” which is thus tranflated, “ Gene ral Kicker is n iv 


eveaved tv arranging Te r the Om red.crv the notes ebich conta all the 
, , ad as ? 

furflance af the conference e literal tranflation wo - be this; 
Y } rc ! , Lan : = ds et : a | 
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contain the fubfance of the conforerve. The inaccuracy is merely ver- 
dal; and it would req ire an uncommon pertion of fagacity to dif- 
ecdver in it, that ‘ tote | dilregard of the truth,” which the obferver 2 
and his echo the critic, fo confidently proclaim. For whether 
Kleber had actually prepared the netes, or was in the a&t of prepar- 
ing them, while Pouflielyue was writing, it is not pofl:ble to difco- 
ver from the letters thenitelves: nor ts the fudt idelf of the fmalleftt 
conicquence, for in cit! er pai they were meant to be fent by the 
fume conveyance as Poufhielene’s letter, and the inaccurate tranfla- 
tion implies this as well as the Itteral tranflation; fo that there 
could be no pefiille intention to decewe. And yet this obferver, 
not contented with the ditcovery of deception, where none exifted, 
has the effrontery to aferibe it to fome finer * views of our mini- 
fiers.” He then proceeds to the other inftance of falfhood ; ‘* In 
“‘ order to continue this ingenious one ponte he afterwards tr an- 
{lates ‘le plan refultant des notes gue lai envoye le General Kleber, 
“by thefe words, the plon refultine from the notes which Gene ral 
«s leber 2s preparing to fi nibom . The on ly inaccurac y here isin the 
words “og d in italies, which dhould be changed for thefe—/ends 
to the Di ry. Butin what the cecettion and fal/lood confift, we 
“wants roe witer heads than our own to difeover; remarking only, 
that that muff be a very xgenious deception indeed which is at- 
tempted “in the face of unavorduble detetion” as the obferver de- 
cJares this to be! 

It is the main objeét of this pamphlet to prove; 1. That Bona- 
parte is a ae Ad he ti- Tevol in! 2, That in the vatteftufion of blood, 
of which he has been the immediate caufe. he ts not more culpable 
than the other Cencrals and Potentates of Europe; and 3. ‘That t! 
Britifh Government ought, on the reception of his note to our 
Sovereign, to have entered into an immediate negociation with 
him. On the firft and Jatt of thefe points we have fo frequently 
declared our opinion, thet it is needlefs to repeat it here. As to 
the tecond, the author feems to make no diflerence between the 
epercfive party in the war, and the parties who have only refifted 
an unjuft agerefiion; between the | le od unavoidably fhed in de- 
fenfive hoftiliies, and the carnage produced by unprovoked attacks 
and wanton maflacres. As on the one hand, his penetration is fo 
acuie as Clearly to fee what is invifible to all but himfelf; fo, on 
the other, bis judgeme nt 1s fo blind as not to perceive a a dift inction 
which is ebvious te the plaing unde rfanding, 
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The author is very angry with Pouflielgue for having difclofed 
the fecrets of his prifon- -houfe ; and he labours h: ard, though untfuc- 
cefsfully, to convict him of mitreprefentation, in his lamentable 
account of the ftate of Egypt, and of the French army there. Of 
Bonaparte he fpeaks with rapture; and kindly overlooking all thofe 
enormities which render him an object of detefiation to every vir- 
tuous man of the prefent day, and will infallibly fecure the execra- 
tion of future times, he reprefents him as a © character the mott emi- 
nent, both for civil and military capacity, who, by a rare and almoft 
unexampled aiiemblage of great and energetic qu ities, amidit the 
ftorms and hurricanes of times more turbulent than the annals of 
the world can, perhaps, exhibit, has raifed himielf to the command 
of thy greateft and moft powerful nation of Europe!” When we 
confider who and <v/at this manis, with his conduct and difpofition 
towards Great Britain, we are at a lots for words to exprets our ab- 
horrence of his panegyrift; | to mark our opinion of the profligate 
writer, who thus adopts the fentiments and the language of the 
Gallic Republicans, and who itoops to “a total difre gard of the 
truth” in order to exalt the moit inveterate and unprine iple denemy 
of his country. 

As to France being the gre =. nation of Europe, if the moft ab- 
yet fubmiflion, for a teries of years, to the abfolute fway of fuccet- 
five ufurpers, and a final atiatoes wwe in the tyrannical dominion 
of a forezen adventurer, obtained by violence and confirmed by per- 
jury, conttitute gre tnefs, the atfertion is undoubtedly true. ‘Lhe 
author conccives that “ ONS y into the minute particulars ot Bona- 
parte’s public conduct is a thing, perhaps, as little neceflary as a 
recapitulation of all the paft tranfactions of the different ttiges of 
the Revolution.” ‘That 4e has good reatons for objecting to fuch 
an expofition of fatts, we can eafily believe; but eve deem it fo very 
neceilary that all fuch particulars fhould be generally known, that, 
if no body elfe wall go ztu them, we certainly will undertake that 
tatk ourfelves; convinced as we are, that it will afford much ute- 


a 


ful iuftruction to our coteinporaries, and convey a very benefici 
leifon to potterity. : 

This obterver chufes to take it for granted, that the introduction 
to the intercepted correfpondence, having been written by a con fder- 
tial friend of the minitter, fpe ks of courfe the exact fentiments ot 
the minifter hinitelf; whether that be the cafe or not, in the pre- 
fent inftance, we dhall not pretend to determine; but, a very little 
attention to ** the evidence of fucis,” to which he to twongly ob- 
jt &ts, would have futiced to convince this contident writer that the 
minifier does not deem himfelf refponfible for every thing which is 
contained in the writings, or uttered in the ipeeches, of his ‘ con- 
fidential friends.” 

‘The comments on the pretended grammatical errors of the writer 
of the introduction are truly curious in an author whoie real devi- 
ations from grammatical accuracies are frequent. For inftance— 
“it om {have been the height of inypolicy (o have negociated,” 
{to negociate) from their outlet, the confular government bas en- 
ened” ke. &e 
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The affertion (in Pp. 18) that the dearnefs of provifions is imput- 
able to the war is both falfe and malignant; and the remarks on 
the former negociations with the French Republic and the mini- 
fter’s {ubfequent declarations on the fubje&, are fo puerile, and the 
attempt at perverfion and mifreprefentation~is fo grots, as rather to 
excite contempt than indignation. 

In his peroration the author ingenioufly contrives to blend a new 
panegyric on Bonaparte with a panegyric on the French Revolution; 
thereby combining the efforts of a Sheridan with thofe of a Fox, 
Adverting to the difcordant fentiments which prevail refpecting the 
character of the firft conful, he fays: 

“To fuch as have never contemplated the French Revolution 
with other fenfations than thofe of terror, averfion, and difguft, the 
moft eminent, powerful, and efficient inftrument of its fuccefs can- 
not but be an object of horror and deteftation. Among thofe who 
have looked at it as a fcene which has called forth, exhibited. and 
given {cope to a full exertion of all the ftrongeft powers and ener- 
gies.of which the nature of man is capable, of a difplay of the 
higheft efforts of fuperior genius, of a ftriking, and perhaps un- 
equalled eminence of military talent, a promptitude in decifion, an 
activity in execution, together with an inexhauftible refource of 
mind, the chara€ter of Bonaparte can hardly fail to have raifed a 
high degree of aftonifhment; and, if what the Poet obferves be 
true, that— 

* Wonder is involuntary praife,” 


they will find it difficult to withhold from him the tribute of their 
admiration.” We fhould be difpofed, on fuch an occafion, to prefer 
the interpretation of the lexicographer to that of the poet; the former 
defines wonder to “ be the effe&t of novelty upon ignorance.” But the 
pailage fufficiently explains the fentiments and principles of the 
writer to render any farther obfervations from us fuperfluous. 








MISCELLANIES. 


JACOBIN SOCIETIES. 
THE following Jacobin Manifefto has been put into our hands ; but 


we do not mean to vouch for its authenticity. We can only fay 
that its contents perfectly correfpond with the information which 
we received, at the time, of the movements of the Jacobins, im- 
mediately after the news of the battle of Marengo had reached 
this coantry. We have fince been affured that the Delegates from 
the refpective Societies of Great Britain, France, Ireland, &c. &c. 
have aflembled and verified their powers. 


DECLARATION OF THE New Union, or or THe Unitep 
Societies oF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, AND IRELAND, 
TO THE PARLIAMENT OF THE ARISTOCRACY OF THOSE 
CounTRIES. 

HILST i berty of fpeech, and of free difcuffion of our rights and 
our grievances remained, we defired no other methods of com- 
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ng thofe ends which we deemed neceflary to public juftice and 
the fafety of the country ; but even the miferalsle right of complaint 
being torn from us, by that confummation of all tyranny, the ope- 
ration of the Two Bills, we, who dared not fpeak, formed the 
determination to act. We inttantly, through our truity Delegates, 
entered into a political ailiance, offenfive and defenfive, with the 
people of France: we humbly conceive we had to the full as good a 
right to take this ftep as you had (unauthorized by the country, by 
whom you were not chofen, being the mere creatures of a tyrannic 
court and acorrupt ariftocracy ) to enter of your own mere motion into 
foreign alliances for the fuppreffion of liberty. You have ftopped 
every avenue to Reform with murderous arms, determined to impofe, 
on the enlightened citizens of the prefent times, the accumulated 
frauds of the old governments: you have endeavoured to bind our 
fouls with the chains of abfurd and ftupid fanaticifm, to which you 
pretend to bind yourfelves by the moft horrid and reiterated perjuries : 
you have for ages enriched yourfelves at the expence, and with the 
property, of the ftarving poor, whofe end in the ftreets, the work- 
houfe, the bloody-field, or at the gallows, you view even with plea. 
fure: you have long fought to brutalize the minds of the Englith 
people to the level of your own, by familiarizing them with mur- 
der, affaffination, and cowardly barbarity : you patronized Suwaroff, 
the bloody butcher of the North, who murdered in cold blood more 
than thirty thoufand men, women, and children; with your ap- 
probation you fanétioned the bloody and infamous affaffination at 
Raftadt: you know no mercy ;—death, everlafting imprifonment, your 
Battile, are the rewards for every attempt at freedom. . Forty gallant 
feamen, the victims of liberty, are this moment perifhing for want 
in the dungeons of the Englifh Baftile. ‘Tyrants tremble ; fthudder 
at the glorious names of Bonaparte and Liberty ! ! The hour of retri- 
bution approaches. 

Our focieties confift of a portion of the labourers, traders, and 
manufaéturers, with a few of fuch as are {tyled the gentry in every 
country ; of a very confiderable number of the Citizens imprifoned 
in the Fleet, and of a great and increafing number in the army. 
Convinced that no fecure peace can be made by you with the Re- 
public of France, we have fent our terms Lo the grand Confule 
they are as follows: te 

An immediate ceflation of hoftilities, to be compaiied on dur 
part, ona certain day, by the grand fleet and the army ; they pre- 
vioufly and pro tempore difcharging their prefent, and chufing 
new, commanders and new officers. The new commanders of the 
army and fleet jointly to announce to the nations the commence- 
ment of the Britifh Revolution; to the French people our defires 
of peace, on the grounds of the two nations reciprocally guaran- 
teeing each other’s liberties. The military commanders, aflifted by 
a council of officers and other Citizens, to fecure the perions of 
all delinquents, malignants, and perfons dangerous to the new 
order of things : to declare and authorize the continuance of all-the 
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inferior courts and conftituted authorities for the prefervation of 
order, the fecurity of property, and the due adminiftration of 
juftice ; and, finally, to ifflue orders under their hands and feals 
for the calling together a convention within forty days by Univerfal 
Suffrage: the only oath to be required, fidelity to the Sovereign 
People according to the facred rights of Univerlal Suffrage. All 
perions, without exception, faving fifty delinquents, to be eligible on 
thole terms. ‘The convention to appoint five of their own body 
to perform, pro tempore, the funétions of the executive govern- 
ment : within one year the permanent executive to be eftablifhed. 

The focieties are unjuftly accufed of attempts at affaflination, 
which they abhor; in proof of which, when, in the laft fummer, 
offers were made by certain foldiers, to affaflinate the, perfon, known 
by the title of king, as a mean, avaricious, and bloody minded 
tyrant, the fupporter of all the flavery of the world, fuch offers 
were not only rejected with difdain, but intelligence thereof in- 
ftantly forwarded to the Duke of Portland: but whatever 
may be done by the people in their fovereign revolutionary cha- 
ratter, the focieties neither defire nor pretend to any* controul ; 
of this the nation may be affured, that the Foulons and thofe infa- 
mous togls, always to be found ina corrupt magiftracy, will never 
efcape; nor fhall one {tone of the bloody and infamous Baftile be 
left upon another. 

Ordered that five hundred of thefe MSS. be circulated the fame 
day in thefe nations; and that in Paris be printed, at the expence 
of the grand affiliation, one hundred thoufand for France; the 
fame for Germany; the fame for Batavia and Belgium ; and fifty 
thoufand for the North in the feveral languages. 

Lang—s delegate ambulatory fully aceredited by the focieties of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Milan, Altona, Hanover, 
Munich, Kingfton Jamaica, &c. &c. 


PETER PINDAR. 
Jor as this fheet was going to the prefs, we received an account 








_—_———_-—o 


of the corporal punifhment of this old and hardened offender. 
rithing, it feems, under the lafh, which he fo richly merited, 
and which was fo ably laid on him by the celebrated author of the 
Baviad, finding no refource in his hacknied and exhaufted Mufe, 
he determined to feek for fatisfaction in a perfona] affault, and, in 
this determination, proceeded to the thop of Mr. Wright, where, very 
luckily, he found the object of his revenge. Having atked the 
gentleman if his name was Gifford, and having received an 
anfwer in the affirmative, he inftantly aimed a blow at that head 
where the means of his anguith and difgrace had_ been conceived. 
Mr. Giftord, who is as active in body as in mind, caught the blow 
on his hand, wrenched the ftick from his affailant, gave him twe 
fmart ftrokes on the head, and was proceeding in the good work, 
when two gentlemen, who, unfortunately, happened to be prefent, 
interfered and preyented the farther execution of juftice. 
Peter was now turned, bleeding and bellowing, into the ftreet, 
where his clamorous complaints foon drew around him a croud of 
hackney 
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hackney-coachmen and other lovers of fun, to whom he began to. 
relate his melancholy ftory; but, finding that his lamentations ex- 
cited nothing but the mirth of his audience, and thinking it not 
improbable that a rotten egg might foon come to put the lait polith 
to his countenance, he made oft towards Saint Giles’s, a croud of 
boys following at his heels, 

Never was difcomfiture and difgrace fo complete! .Had hé 
filently fubmitted to the lafh, had he uttered his groans and exe- 
crations in fecret, his pain might have been great, but it would 


have been unknown ;_ his vanquifher would have been robbed of. 


half the honour of his victory, and the public of a moft memorable, 
and we truft, a moft falutary example. Urged on by his evil 
genius, or, perhaps, by his profligate and cowardly companions, he 
ventures on that moft defperate and def{picable of all literary expe- 
dients,—a. ‘THREATENING Letter, thereby acknowledging his 
inability to defend himfelf with his pen, confeffing his fufferings 
from the patt, and his dreadful apprehenfions of the future. Nay, 
as if allthis were not degradation enough, as if he were not yet 
fufficiently expofed to the contempt of that pufillanimous town 
which had fo long had the folly to fear him, he makes a laft effort, 
he fcrews up his courage with the full affurance of meeting with 
no refiftance; he drags his reluétant carcafs to the foot of his an- 
tagonift, and tenders him a ftaff wherewith to break his head! 

It is impoffible to contemplate the fall of this profligate poetafter 
without calling to mind the old adage, that “ ju/fice, though the has 
leaden feet, has iron hands.” ‘This wretched man (if, indeed, he 
can be fo called) has triumphed in his malignancy for twenty 
years; he has grown grey in calumny; to ridicule the wife, to de- 
grade the dignified, to torment the inoffenfive and the virtuous, has 
been the employment and the delight of his life; who, then, but 
fuch as refemble him in difpofition, will not rejoice at dis being 
ridiculed, degraded, and tormented ? 

To engage a literary montter, like Peter Pindar, “ all filth and ve- 
nom. as he is,” is a proof of no common fortitude and public-f{pirit ; 
but, to perfevere in the combat till we are delivered of the baleful 
pett, isan aé&t which demands, and which we truft will receive, the 
Jafting gratitude of every fincere friend of truth, juftice, morality, 
and religion. 

We cannot difmifs this article without a fhort quotation from 
the Epiftle to Peter Pindar. tis hardly neceffary for us to fay how 
applicable it is; how exaétly the author feems to have forfeen the 
ete of his poem, or now, punctually he has fulfilled his promife. 


- “« Lo, here I fix my ftand, 
“ And dare the utmoft of thy torigue and band, 
“ Prepar’d each ¢breat to baffle, or to fpurn, 

« Each blow with tenfold vigour to return. 





We have heard many cenfures inflited.on the author of the 
Baviad for one charge preferred by him againft liis wretched aflail- 
ant, in his laft publication. ‘That charge we fhall not repeat here, 
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nor fhall we examine how far it was juftifiable or not. We fcruple 
not to fay, however, that againft no other perfon, nor under any 
other circumftances, would it be poffibie to defend or even excufe 
it. It was always our opinion that Mr. Gifford fhould have had 
recourfe to the Jaw for the infliftion of punifhment on his de- 
teftable antagonift; and that opinion we ftill retain. But, Jet thofe 
who are fo prompt to cenfure, recol’e& the provocation given. 
The wanton and unprovoked attack on the charaéter of Mr. Gifford, 
contained every thing that was infamons and atrocious, fhort of 
the one charge which has been the fubject of difference; and the 
letter written to him, including a threat of affaflination, was fuch 
as would fubje@ its writer to the punifhment of the gallows. Thefe, 
furely, were no common provocations, and it would be the height 
of injuftice to put them out of the queftion in appreciating the 
chaftifement to which t' ey give rife. We fhall, perhaps, have oc- 
cafion to refume this fubject hereafter. 





RETRO’ PFCT OF THE CAUSES, AND ADDITIONAL 
ANECDOTES, OF ENGLISH JACOBINISM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


HEN an hiftorian has once engaged to give a faithful tranf- 

cript of the {pirit of the times, however painful the re- 
cord of the vices and follies of others may be to truth, he is 
bound to facrifice every other confideration: thus putting the moft 
favoursble conftruétion upon what has paffed in England fince the 
French Revolution, if we compare it to a violent frenzy, aéting 
upon the body politic, as the fame difeafe would operate upon an 
imdividual, the fymptoms of the former, however diigufting, muft 
be delineated. Now all the real, together with the embrio, and 
abortive enormities, which have difgraced the laft feven years, I 
am inclined to impute to the efle€t which the monkey tricks of the 
French Revolution have had upon the Joweft, the weakeft, the leaft 
informed, and the moft juvenile part of the community. Upon 
thefe, the proximity of France has produced an effeét fimilar to 
the fibled fruit which hung in the fight of Tantalus. I do not 
fay every perfon engaged in the admiration of the French exhibition, 
had loft his reafon ; on the contrary, feveral of the crafty and 
defigning, who viewed things from more elevated fituations, 
attually thought of converting the emotions and convulfions of 
their infer ors to finifter advantages, whenever a proper oppor- 
tunity fhould offer. 

But as the patience and diffimulation neceffary for carrying on 
any intrigue of length, or confequence, are by no means congenial 
to the nature of Englifhmen, John Bull, even in his irritation, 
could never be broke in to the difcipline of the French or German 
clubbifts, On the contrary, pecvith and wifhing for a prompt 
decifion upon his cafe, and a redre{s of his grievances, and — 
cially 
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‘cially having the praétice of his ga'lic neighbours before his eyes, 
while he diftrufted the efficacy of his old mode of pulling down 
how'es cr breikirtg windows, and when the revolutionary frenzy 
was the ftrongeft upon him, then the death of fome particular 
charatter was deemed indifpenfable. And as the moft prominent 
obje&ts generally engage the attention of another enraged animal, 
which gives a name to the populace of this country, fo, the firft 
chara&ter in the kingdom has.ever appeared moft obnoxious to the 
dangerous deicription now alluded to, fo far, that in one of the 
divition rooms of the London Correiponding Society, before the 
meetings were diffolved, one perfon was fo unguarded as to ftand 
forth and propofe himlelf as an affafin wo would fire a piftol, 
and drop it, provided fifty perfons would fland by him, in order 
to g ve him the chance of an elcape. Ths isa tatt which, if necef- 
fary, could be afcertained by perions of good charatter. Nor can 
there be the Icaft doubt that the infult committed upon his Majetty, 
on his way to the Parliament Houie, foon after the lift meeting of 
the Correfponding Society, near Copenhagen-houle, ‘was the 
refult of that affemblage. And, though A derman Anderfon was 
treate 1 with ridicule in a certain place for relating fome imperfeét 
rumour of that nature, it is uncenisble that his Majefty’s inten- 
tion of going to the Parliament Houle on the enfuing Thuriday, 
was loudly announced upon that ground, by fome conipicuous 
perfon who made ule of this phrafe, viz. that he hoped as many 
citizens as could make it convenient would go on Thurfday aud 
give the old ———— the meeting. 

Further, conlidering that this fa&tion flattered themfelves with 
the poffeffion of the light of philofophy, no one was ever more 
duped by its leaders, The moft violent harangues of the field- 
orators always obtained the greateft applaufe ; and when one of 
them,near the Jew’s Harp-houle,made ule of theie terms :——“ Citizens 
I dare fay fome of you have not tafted animal food for tome time ; 
and by and by, you’ll all be ftarved :” this paule, like the reft, was 
aniwered with aloud huzza! 

Relative to a defalcation in thefe affociations, in the moft folemn 
affurances of veracity between man and man, | can now aiflert, 
that one of the blafted fruits of the faplets tree of liberty was a 
total difregard to truth, or the fanétity of an oath, whenever they 
ftood in competition with the material interefts of the party. 
Among other fingle inftances which I could adduce ; when Watfon 
and Barrow were confined in Newgate, no lets than five citizens 
came there to inform them of their readinefs to bring them through 
the charge, by {wearing point blank to an a/idz. 

Now iuch a difpolition in this fociety cannot be juftified, by 
quoting, as infidels will do, the examples of venal perjuries, among 
Chriftian communities; becaufe the wretches, who thus proftitute 
themfelves, are commonly of that caft and chara¢ter which is 
fhunned by all other men. Among infidels, as inthe cafe I have 
mentioned, the diipofition is’ general, Where all. are bravoes 
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there is no occafion for hirelings. Thefe, unlike the wretches that 
difgrace the Chriftian name, forf{wear ‘themfelves from principk, 
pot for pelf. One of the five citizens, who volunteered his oath on 
the above occafion, had been a reputable mafter fhoemaker, in this 
city, many years, upon the fame {pot which had been occupied by 
his father, a man of unblemifhed charaéter.. Such perfons, therefore, 
‘who accule the government of tyranny in the fufpenfion of the 
Habeas Corpus Aét, do not confider that if this falutary meafure 
had not taken place while the ferment of Jacobinical Atheifm was 
at its height, the latter would not only have crouded the bar with 
its witneffes, but have introduced its partizans among the jury, and 
thus the fubtilty of the ferpent would have laughed at the fim. 
plicity oi the dove. 

,. Still in one fenfe it may be faid that the London Correfponding 
Society never was aA DELIBERATIVE Bopy. All their pro- 
ceedings were marked with rafhnels, immaturity of judgment, and 
a manife{t want of proper expedients. Yet in the former they did 
not by any means keep pace with fome of their prompters on the 
other fide of the water; for when a certain delegate was at Ham- 
burgh, about two years fince, and was admitted to a dinner with 
the French Conful, Citizen Reinhard, he told me, faid the letter 
toa friend (on his return to this country) that they, the French, 
wanted fome defperate men in England; and I, faid the relator, 
to the perfon with whom he was {peaking, immediately mentioned 
you. Aye, that was right, faid the latter, I would fet fire to London, 
ir the Bank ; give the democrats their money, and keep all the 
reft. 

The mock-confequence of thefe madmen, had it never gone 
beyond their meetings, would have been truly diverting: thus, 
one night, fubfequent to the mutiny at the Nore, the “ Floating 
Republic” having been toafted at Furnival’s-Inn Cellar in Holborn, 
and fome words enfuing between one of the company, and a dele- 
gate who had been fent to Portfmouth; the former exclaimed by 
way of reproach —‘ If it had not been for you, we fhould have 
had the whole fleet in our hands.” 

In fa&t, as many a wife can witnefs, the rage for diberty abroad, 
while the focieties met, was the caufe of no {mall degree of tyranny 
at home. Thele philofophers, almoft to a man, were impatient of 
denial or controul, and, while the glittering {chemes of revolution 
were dancing in their imaginations, their dependants were, of all 
— in the world, the moft infignificant and contemptible, 

ence one of their yoke-fellows, under a bitter fenfe of her new 
fufferings, complained to another, * that fhe was fure her hufband 
had never done any good for himfelf fince he had belonged to that gang 
of philofophers. 

Prefuming that the general outline of fimilar faQions, dtawn by 
Barruel and Robifon, co not indifcriminately apply to the Englith 
Revolutionift, I have been more careful in difplaying the particu/ar 
features of the latter with a view of convincing fome perfons 2 
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the higher ranks of fociety, that they did not know their men; that 
even taylors and fhoemzkers expected to de -eletted over their 
heads, in the general convention ; that there was to be no efta- 
blifhed religion, &c. and that the beft friends of thefe demagogues 
could expeét no. greater privilege than that of ‘ being laft de- 
voured,”” And at one a it was defigned as no {mall honour 


to the relative of an Irifh nobleman, to {muggle him over to the 
coaft of France, and then. to have furprized him with the intelli- 
gence, that his colleagues had chofen him jointly with cor a 
as delegates from the people of England and Ireland! The ftigma, 
Sir, which the FT | Shakefpeare has applied, in a phyfical 
fenfe, to the “* man who hath no mufic in himfelf,” &c. is more 
ftrongly applicable in a moral view: the Atheift, Sir, who has 
no perception of the harmony of creation, or who, to ule a plain 
phrafe, fees every thing out of tune, has all that defeét in his in- 
telleé&t, which in the other, may go no deeper than the external 
ear. Thus, if the mind, which is the moft excellent, is perverted, 
its latter depravity muft increafe in proportion to its priftine 
worth: otherwife, in {pite of the prefent comparative tranquillity, 
and amelioration of a neighbouring people, united with the 
growing contempt of infidel principles, men, if fuch they may 
be called, would not ftill be found in England foaming, as it were, 
to act all the French tragedies over again. Nor would one hun- 
dred perfons have been collefled to celebrate the late French 
14th of July, in two of their dens in this metropolis, in which, 
in addition to their blafphemy of the Chriftian religion, their nar- 
row and revengeful fouls were poured out with the following 
libations: 

“© May the blood of the ariftocrats flow, and democracy {wim 
upon the ftream.” — 

“© May the heads of the ariftocrats form ftepping ftones for the 
rife of the democrats.”’ * 

As I am perfuaded the vigilance of the magiftracy, and the con- 
tempt of the nation at large, will prevent the renewal of the dif- 
guftful f{cenes which I have. deicribed; befides the particular 
ules of thefe anecdotes, I am encouraged to hope, that, upon a 


—- 





* It is curious to obferve the manner in which this fite was 
noticed in the French papers ; the Moniteur of the 11th Thermidor, 
(2gd ult.) probably thinking it too precious to pals over in filence, 
announced it in the following terms: 

“ Un certain nombre de membres de la focieté de correfpondence 
(Correfponding Society) fe font réunis lundi dernier dans une 
maifon fituée prés de Moor-Fields, pour célébrer |’anniverlane du 
Quatorze Juillet Francais; cette féte a durée qufqua5 beures du 
matin. Ilya éte porté des toalts et chanté des couplets en |’hon- 
neur de ce mémorable €vénement.”’ 

Probably the toafts alluded to were deemed to@ fanguinary for 
the prefent ftate of regenerated France. 
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general fcale, what I have before publifhed, as the only Hifto 
of the Rife of Englith Jacobiniim, may be found an vieful Supple. 
ment to Barruel and Profeffor Robifon, and with them contribute, 
to prelerve the public mind from the machinations of frantic and 
ambitious men, who can rife to-no eminence but from the general 
debafement of mankind and the degradation of the {pecies. 


W. HAMILTON REID. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.—Canto tHe Turron. 
(Continued from P. 233.) 


The Runninc Matcu. 


TRAIT at his beck as ail drew near the knight, 
He bade, his bofom bopnding at the fight, 

The buxom troop their wonted {ports renew, 
Or “ Hunt the Slipper,” or © the bail’? purfue ; 
At ‘© Blindman’s Buff’? along the verdure play, 
Or “drop the Handkerchief,’’ in quaint array ; 
Till now, to crown the whole with feftal grace, 
Sir Humphrey to the girls propos’d a race, 
And, for the damfel who outrun the reft, 
WNam’d the fair prize, and ey’d each eager breaft—~ 
A prize that A//an’s felt would foon beftow, 
Enough to fet their bofoms in a glow. 
«© A chaplet {weet (he cried) no maid would mifs, 
And mark, ye dainty girls! a fweeter kifs !” 
The gariand, tho’ it told October fear 
In each dim floret of the waning year ; 
Yet, beaming thro’ the cornflower’s modeft blue, 
And the pale panfy of a fainter hue, 
The marigold’s intenfer flame difplay’d ; 
** So (cried the Knight) thall burn the Vi&tor-maid!" 

Gay from the porch, to meet the ruftic troop, 
Advane’d the ladies in a motley groupe. 
There, madam Sguintal/ ponder’d o’er the fhow ; 
Her daughter «ripping on tantaitie toe : 
And lo, her eyeballs itern on Julset nail’d, 
Prue ftood, as in her mother earih dovetail’d. 
Now ail on tiproe, fingled out by jot, 
Appear’d four laffes on the appointed {pot ; 
One, tor the match, perhaps, coo uightly lae’d 
As taper’, like the inverted cone, her waif, 
Who ftruggling to be crown’d, it feems, the firft, 
Had, ere the ttarted, -ali her braces burit— 
More politic and wife, another maid 
In ** axure bedgown’”’ airily array’d, 
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Its flowings by a fath of pink repreit, 
Her bathful cheek low-ben: upon her breaft ; 
Her cheek, by which the Bard would deem o»tdone, 
The melting peach, ‘* its jide againit the fun.”’— 
Another, neat at every pretty pons, 
And fupple at each lubrica ed join, 
Wi 4 features larger from a cap round-ear’d, 
And 6 foning elbows’? that fo plunp appear’d, 
With lovely Pa fo famous at ihe Ba ‘ 
That drew, where’er fhe ftepp’d, the ruftic ftare ; 
And ankles that, fo delicate and fmoo:h, 
Won vatt applaufe from every buzzing booth— 
The daft, attracting two her eafy mien, 
Her native elegance, each eye, I ween, 
Adorning, by her fimple grace, a gown 
Though nicely-needled, piain and ruffet-brown, 
With ’kerchief fnowy-white, without a flaw, 
And light upon-her head a hat of firaw 
Tied with a purple ribbon, whofe bright hue 
O’er her young bloom a kindling lutire threw, 
Where glean’ fome funny freckles fprinkled thin, 
To give new richnefs to her lucid fkin : 
Thus, o’er the ‘horn, amidft the vernal beam, 
Thi-iprent at firil, its earlier bloffoms gleam. 
And quatnily iurk’d beneath her eye, a mole 
Wheuce her dark orbs an arch effulgence ftole ; 
Whilft, heaving as fweet Emma’s bofom heav’d, 
A ringlet’s golden glow her kerchief’s white reliev’d. 
“¢ Strait at the fignal, ftarted * bedgown blue,” 
And, as on airy pinion, Emma flew ; 
And ‘* burfted boddie’’ {eem’d to mock the wind 
In fpeed, and ** fa:ning elbows’’ puft'd behind. 
Hoi was the race. Now “ burfied fiays’’ befide, 
With ftrong exertion e’en with Emma vied : ! 
Now ‘° bedgown blue’? had Emma far outftripp’d ; 
And now *¢ blue bedgoqwn’’ ona fudden flipp’d, 
And, haif-recovering, flided off, as thod 
‘With giafs, and tumbled on the fhaven fod ; 
When Emma pafs’d, and, diftancing the reft, 
Sprung to the gaol, the vi¢tor-girl, confeft. 
The flowery garland Allan wav’d in air, 
With eager tranfport feiz’d the panting fair ; 
Deep as the blufh’d, her hat of ftraw unbound, 
And with the wreath her ftarting trefles crown’d, 
And, haftening to confer a brighter palm, 
Breath’d o’er her lips, and itoie ambrofial balm.” 
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Death of the Orv Roan Hokse. 


‘© He paus’d ; when, fudden, from behind the trees, 
A clattering noife came wafted on the breeze. 
And now, diftiné&, the found of hoofs was heard, 
Tho’ neither horfeman’s form, nor horfe appear’d ; 
Till, wheeling round the foreft-fkirvs, was feen 
The poor old Roany on the level gnéen ; 
Who, galloping towards his mafter, fped, 
And oft, with feeble efforts, rais’d his head 
Expanding his wide noitrils as for air, 
Whilft each dim eye-ball cait a tramfient glare ; 
Then, as his mafter he effay’d to greet, 
Stagger’d, and, falling at Sir Humphrey’s feet, 
Neigh’d, with the triumph of a mornént fir’d, 
And faintly neigh’d again, and ftrait expir’d. 
‘¢ Alas! (Sir Humphrey cried) my generous Roan! 
“¢ Faithful for thrice ten years! for ever gone! 
“¢ How often hath thy back, from jocund morn 
“* To clofing eve thy grateful mafter borne! 
“* How proud wert thou, with purple houfings deck’d, 
«¢ And prancing too impatient to be check’d, 
«¢ When, Sheriif to the county-town I rode ;— 
“© Yes! with thy mafter’s pomp, thy fpirit glow’d. 
“¢ And old, my Roany, we together grew, 
‘6 To the firft vows of youthful friendfhip true. 
«¢ Yes! thou wert true, tho’ ftruggling in the grafp 
** Of death, yet faithful at thy lateft gafp ?”” 





Thus fpoke the Knight ; and weeping, like a child, 
Thro’ many a tear, with confcious pleafure {mil’d ; 
As memory, viewing time’s unruffled courfe, 
‘Trac’d back his fondnefs for his aged horfe.’’ 


Funeral of Sir HuMPuHREY. 


<¢ Tho’ death! thy every feature chill the foul, 
Yet, lo! thy * herfes, more terrific, roll! 


‘¢ How lengthen’d to the view the Andarton-glooms, 
When thy pale fteeds high fhook their fable plumes ; 
When, at the waving of thy lurid torch, 

Where, hung above the little woadbin’d porch, 
Thy hatchment feem’d to tremble in the glare, 
How darken’d round the deep noéturnal air! 

«+ But whilft thy herfe, in long proceflion drawn, 
Difplay’d its dreadful trappings down the lawn, 
Whilft good Sir Humphrey’s venerable coach 
Made to the churchyard-ftile its flow approach, 
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* 66 Pompa mortis magts teryet, quam mors tp/a.”’ 
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How teem’d, as fancy all her vifions brought, 
With grief and terror every paufe of thought ! 
“ Yet Allan, as the whole impaffion’d cfoud ; 
Or wept in filent woe, or fobb’d aloud, 
Drew from the funeral fob, the funeral tear, 
The joy of grief that featter’d every fear.’’ 
«The vault now left, amidit the charnel air, 
One folitary mourner linger’d there 
One poor domeitic breath’d the unnotic’d moan, 
And, with cold nofe, still prefs’d the dripping ftone.’” 
«¢ Or, whilft his Lord was ill, the butler faid 
Poor Cato howl’d, and fadly droop’d his head.— 
«¢ Then, weeks ago, while fhudder’d every limb, 
«* ] {aw the fount o’erflow its rocky brim ; 
«s And, where fo late it caft the limpid gleam, 
«¢ Swell round its moffy beech, a puddle ftream. 
«¢ And O! the moment when the Knight was dead 
The tenants knew ; for all the rooks were fled.’” 
«© Alas! whilft grief and fear furvey the tomb, 
All nature wears a fympathetic gloom, 
Hence, ere the valued friend hath clos’d his eyes, 
From every breeze we fteal prefaging fighs ; 
See, cold and faliow, the forfaken grove, i 
And hear lorn fountains wail o’er thofe we love ]’* Mig | 








To the Author of the Epifile to Purer PinpAr. 


IFFORD, to thy impreffive lines belong, 
) The proud diftin&ions of fuperior fong! 
The lath thou mak’ft the HARDENED WRETCH endure, 
Though it cuts deeply—only “ cuts to cure :” 
For all thy writings to thefe objetts tend, 
To prove thyfelf the mufe, and virtue’s friend! 
. Proceed, great poet! fcourge a vicious age, Pat 
Drive vice and folly from the world’s wide ftage, 
*Gainft impious ribaldry thy faulchion wield, 
And o’er each timid virtue {pread thy fhield! 
Be this thy fatire’s chara&ter and praile ; 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


O circumftance has occurred during the prefent month to enable 
us to form any decifive opinion refpetting the renewal of hof- 
tilities, or the probable termination of this momentous contelt ; on the 
contrary, the ftate of Europe exhibits fuch a variety of contradictory 
fymprtoms, that reafon is bailed in the vain attempt to appreciate 
them, and that oppofite conclutions might be drawn from them, with 
equal plaufivenefs, and almoft with an equal chance of juttitication 
by fuiure events. One thing is, however, unfortunately, clear; that 
the French have reaped, and {till continue to reap, every poffidle ad- 
vantage from the fatal Convention concluded by General Melas. In 
violation of, what we have always underftood to be, its forimal ftipu- 
Jations, they have greatly reinforced their army in Italy, have filled 
the conquered countries with their licentious hordes, and have Jevied 
enormous contributions, and even raifed troops, in States, the inde. 
pendence ot which they had forinally proclaimed. In Gerniany, too, 
in virtue of the late Convention, they have reaped all the bencit of 
fuccefsful warfare, without any of its concomitant rifks. Nearly the 
whole of the Republican force has ben fubfifling, for fome time patt, 
on the plunder of the neighbouring countries. 

The fiat of Bozaparte has produced another Revolution, in the 
Sree State of Switzerland, on the def French model. The hardy 
mountaineers, ftill retaining fome portion of their native character 
vented their indignation in words; but fubmiffion enfued. Au 
tempt has been made by the firft Conful to intimidete the Court ot 
Portugal into a compliance with his demand of 1,250.000/. and of 
a breach of its treaty with this country ; the threatened conicg rence 
of a refulal is the invafion of Portugal, with an army o 60.0000 
men. This is nothing more than the revival of an ald project of 
the Direétory, firft, indeed, conceived by their predeceiiors, the 
Briffotins and the Robeipierreans ; who early determined to fend 
a French Army into Spain, with a view, firft, to lubjugate and 
revolutionize Portugal, and afterwards to piuncer and republicanize 
Spain herfeif. Naples has alfo been threatened with a treth inva- 
fion. But the execution of this threat mult entirely depend on 
the conduét of the other powers. Rufia is bound, by treaty, to 
defend the kingdom of Naples, againit every aflailent. As the 
views of Bonaparte proceed to unfold themielves, the truth of all 
our obfervations relpecting him is manifefted ; and the folly of thoile 
fapient politicians who infifted on the determined enmity of their 
favourite to Jacobinical principles, expofed. In fhort, we defy 
any man to fhew in what the polacy of Bonaparte, refpecting foreign 
ftates, differs from that of Britfot and of Robelpierre. The. object 
of.every fucceitive Ufurper, from the murdernof the King ta.the 
fibiniffion of his fubjetts to a Corfican adventurer, has beer the 
fame, though a change of circumftances has compelled them to vary, 
jna certajn degree, their means of attaining it. “ 
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Yet amidft this impending danger, which threatens with -de- 
ftruction every throne and every government, the condué of the 
different continental powers is fo wavering and indecifive, as to 


juftify the. formation of contradi€tory opinions re{peéting their 


intentions. Appearances, indeed, feem to fan&ion the belief that 
they will ultimately take fome effectual ftep for preventing the 
Repubiic of France from being converted into the Republic of Europe. 
But we have been fo often deceived by appearances, that we fhall 
no longer attempt to reafon from them.—The lapfe of another 
month will probably fufhice to develope thofe plans which are, at 
prefent, involved in impenetrable ob{curity. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


UNFAVOURABLE as our accounts of the internal fituation 
of this country have lately been, the advices which we have, 
fince the publication of our laft number, received from Phila- 
delphia, not only confirm the truth of our former ftatements, 
but reprefent the confli€&t of parties as becoming every day 
more violent, and the increafe of difaffe€tion to the Federal (or 
general) Government as furpafling all former example. The inde- 
cifive, and truely contemptible conduft of the prefident (Apams) 
has produced the conlequences, which were forefeen, and: foretold 
too, the moment he dabafed himfelf by becoming the tool of Tax- 
LEYRAND. Not only did he appoint another fupplicating embafly 
at the fuggeftion of that arch rebel and apoftate, but, if the Senate 
had not over-ruled his nomination, the embalfy would have confifted 
of one man inftead of three, and that one (Mr. Murray) would 
have been the very perfon named by Tatteyrann himfelf! //—~ 
«* This ftep,” faid a writer on that occafion, ‘* will be followed by 
“ the lofs of every friend worth his preferving. ‘To gain and to 
‘© preferve friends, a prefident muit aét with vigour, {teadinefs, and 
* confiftency ; he muft encourage his adherents by fhewing them 
that he profits from their attachment; he muft clap his own 
6¢ fhoulder to the wheel and maintain the ground that has been gained 
‘* for him; for thofe men muft be more than mortal, who will per- 
‘- fevere in the Syfiphean talk of fupporting a government that is 
** everlaftingly recotling.”’ 

Numerous are the proofs of the corre&nefs of this predi&tion. 
All thoie perfons in America, who rejoiced at the profpect of leeing 
their country entirely refcued from French intrigue and corruption, 
have turned, with difguft, from Mr. Apams, and from thole mea- 
fures, which have an evident tendency to renew, and to {trengthen, 
the contaminating alliance. Many gentlemen, who have great in- 
fluence in their retpe€tive neighbourhoods and flates, and who ufed 
to exert that influenee with uncommon zeal and etfett, have, fince 
the new miffion to France, fhut themfelves up in inattivity and 
filence. Several of the molt able and worthy, among{t the members 
of congrels, have vacated their feats: Metirs. ALLEN, CHAMPLIN, 
Gervon, Reav, Hucer, &e, &c. have, in the public prints, 
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expreffed their refolution of ferving no longer, calling upon their 
conftituents to choafe others in their ftead. But, amidft all this 
abandonment, nothing {eems to have produced {o deep a depreffion 
of {pirit, amongft the friends of. the Federal Government, as the 
rtentous refignation of Mr. Tueopvore Szepcwick, {peaker of 
the Houle of Reprefentatives, This gentleman has long ftood 
very high in the eftimation of his countrymen in general. He is 
z native, and has always been an inhabitant, of the colony of Maf- 
fachufet’s Bay.; a man of independent fortune, of eminent talents, 
and of unimpeached honour and honefty. He is faid to have been 
a whig during the rebellion, for which we certainly give him no 
credit ; but he appears to have been deluded, rather than to have 
entered voluntarily, into meafures of refiftance againft the lawful 
authority of his fovereign ; for, at the clofe of the unhappy conteft, 
inftead of imitating the condu& of the far greater part of his ace 
complices, in prefenting and pillaging the loyalifts, who remained 
in his vicinity, he generoufly diftinguifhed himfelf as their advocate 
and prote&tor.—He contributed largely towards the adoption of all 
thofe falutary meafures, by which the United States were revived 
from that ftate of decrepitude and difgrace, which was the firft fruit 
of their independence. He wasa mémber of the convention that 
formed the prefent Federal Conftitution, and has, ever fince, been 
a member of congrefs. While in the Houle of Reprefentatives, he 
was the leader of the Federal party: to his eloquence, and his high 
reputation for wifdom and integrity, was very juftly afcribed the 
ea. tgeneraeg which the Federalifts long enjoyed in the lower 
oufe. In 1797, when it was thought, that his influence in the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives could be difpenfed with, he was chofen 
a member of the Senate, where he remained till the times feeming 
again to call for him in the lower houfe, he moft difintereftedly re- 
figned his place in the Senate for the purpofe of ferving as a repre- 
fentative. Upon the meeting of congrefs he was chofen (almoft 
unanimoufly) f{peaker of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, in which 
fituation he remained till a few days previous to the date of our 
letters. Such is the man, who, by his recent refignation, has 
ftrongly depitted the defpair of the Federal party, and fixed the 
feal of reprabation on the weak (not to fay wicked) meafures of 
Mr. ApAms. 

The canvaffing preparative to the eleélion of prefident (which will 
take place in Ottober next) is condu&ed with that rancour and 
indecency, which are peculiar to American politics. ApaAms and 
JEFFERSON are again the candidates. ‘The former is called a ‘* pe- 
culator,” a ‘* head-ftrong afs,”” a“ tyrant,” a“ blind, bald, tooth-lefs 
dotard ;” the latter, a “ Facobin,” a traitor, and an Atheft.”— 
Whether thefe good people {peak truth of one another we will not 

retend to fay; but, if they do, we leave Meffrs. Erskine and 
Gary to envy them the bleflings of their much-boafted “ repre 
fentative government,” which, we have been impudently told, 
is the only fyftem, capable of fecuring to a nation talents and virtues 
in its chiefs, For our part, we are ftill content to leave the 
ele&tion to God, well affured as we are, that our fins muft excite 
his 
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his direft difpleafure, ere lie will fend to rule over usa bing fo 
bad as the beft of thefe republican camdidftes is, by his own 
countrymen, reprefented to lbe. 

A new loan of three millions and a half of dollars (about 
800,000].) has been fet on foot. This loan, like the former, is at 
eight per cent. notwithftanding the army is difbanded, and notwith. 
ftanding there docs not now exift, as before, the pretext of the pro. 
bability of a war! We have obferved that the mode of this loan is 
calculated for the convenience of foreigners, which proves either that 
the zatives do not underftand the value of property of this kind, or 
that the government is wonderfully hofpitable. Nine-tenths of the 
whole fum, as was the cafe with the laft loan, will finally come from 
the pockets of Britith fubjects. It is certainly very generous in 
them to give us eight per cent. when we can hardly get five at home ; 
but fhould Jerrerson be elected prefident, fhould any other unex- 
pected accident deftroy the Federal Governinent, or fhould a rupture 
take place between this country and America, the receiving of one 
eight per cent. would be but a poor confolation for the lofs of the 
principal; for, in either of thofe cafes, the certificates of American 
ftock would, as fmoking is now out of fafhion, be applicable to no 
earthly purpofe. The ae obje&t of the Jefferfonian adminiftration 
will be, if the war in Europe continue, to throw America into the 
fcale of France. If the war ceafes, they will revive the project of 
commercial reffri@ious, in order to turn the trade of their country 
from Great Britain. In either cafe, they will produce a quarrel with 
us (if, indeed, Mr. Apams has not already prepared one to their 
hands), and, notwithftanding the ftipulations of the treaty, we have 
not the leaft doubt but they will confifcate all Briuth property, whe- 
ther real or perfonal, whether in private debts or in the public funds. 
Some provident fpeculators, (amongft whom is a Barrifter, famous for 
his attachment to the unfortunate fons of liberty,) have, we under. 
ftand, fent over their fons, or other relations, to whom the ftock 
may, on any fudden emergency, be transferred ; and who, by for- 
{wearing their King and becoming Citrzews will be in a capacity to 
prevent the confifcation ; but, befides the great chance that there 
would be of the ftock falling in value from a hundred to one, we beg 
leave to remind thefe fagacious ftock-holders of a circumftance that 
took place between tayo brothers during the American rebellion, 
Seeing. the ftorm approaching, they agreed, in order to avoid lofing, 
whichever fide might triumph, to veft the whole of their joint property 
in one, who was to remain amongit the rebels, while the other joined 
the loyalifts. Peace being made, the loyaliit returned to enjoy what 
had been fo prudently preferved ; when, behold! the rebel, having 
found, by experience, that two eftates were better than one, drove 
his brother from the door, and, as the banifhment law was as yet un- 
repealed, threatened, if he returned, fo inform againft him as a traitor, 
and to have him hanged upon one of the trees which he dared to la 
claim to as his own !—This fact is well known in Georgia, where 
the name of T*****r will long be fynonymous with every thing 
that is fraudulent, hard-hearted, and unnatural. 
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The feat of the Federal Government is, this year, to be removed 
into a wood in Maryland, called the city of Wafrington. From the 
** Capitol’ of this city, one wing of which is, we are informed, fo 
far finilhed as to be fit to receive the Congrefs, the members mult Bo 
four miles to a little place, called George Town, to their lox gings ! 


Some people fuppofe, that, when the government retires ino this’ 


defers, i: will, like che Grand Lama, be adored, becaufe it wiil never 
be feen; others fuppofe, that the (pot will foon be-rendered rich and 
populous by the vaft concourfe of pilgrims, who will, doubrlefs, flock 
to the.tamb of General Wathington, whofe body is to be removed 
thither from Mount Vernan; there are, however, others, who, far 
from having any hopes of hid fort, feruple not to aver, that, if any 
thing would haften the down-f1ll of this tottering fabric of 2 govern. 
ment, it certainly would be the ridiculous removal in queftion. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE letter of Mifo-Repard, on the very indecent attack on a 
moft worthy, refpeGtable, and iound divine, on the Endeavour So- 
ciety, and on te great body of regular clergy. by the Lecrontr of 
St. George's, Southwark, was fully intended for infertion in the 
prefent Runiber} but its length and the preffure of other matter, 
of a more temporary nature, have reduced us to the unavoidable 
neceflity of poftponing its appearance till our next. when it fhall 
certainly have place; together with fome obfervations of our 
own on the fubje4, in which we-fhal]l endeavour to prove that the 
ignorance of the taid Lecturer of the doétrine and difcipline of the 
Church, is only to be equalled by his rafhnefs and prefumption ; 
and to convince the Churcb-qwardevs of his parifh, that by failing 
to complain of his conduét to the Bifhop they are themfelves guilty 
of a breach of duty. 

A. X. may reft affured, that in difcharging our duties as “Ctitics 
we did not lofe our feelings as men; and thofe feelings lead us to 
applaud’ his difinterefted zeal, and his benevolent defign. 

“ Appius Claudius” fhalt appear in our next. 

« A Conftant Reader” objecis to our adduétion of proofs againft 
the Quakers from Buce and Leste. On what principle his ob- 
jection is founded we are utterly unable to conceive. 

We are obliged to N.S. for his good opinions of us, which we 
fhal] endeavour to deferve. The work which he mentions will not 
efcape our notice.—The Friendly Hints of “ A True Briton” fhall 
be duly attended to. 

The letters from Profeffor Boerticer and Mr. Wavxrr, with 
farther comments on the State of Literature in Germany, will. be 
inferted in the Appendix to the fixth volume of our Review, which 
will be publifhed on the firft of © Gober. 

We mean to embrace the fame opportunity for finifhing our ac- 
count of the proceedings of the American Com mifhioners refpecting 
Britifh: claims, and for inferting feveral communications, which 
have been long in hand, from difterent Corretpondents.—1 hat Ap- 
pendix will contain a review of | oreign Literature, with an Index 
and Table of Contents to the volume. 
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APPENDIX « 


TO VOLUME VI. 





Art.I. Arnould’s Sy/teme. Maritime et Politique des Europeens, 
&c. The Maritime and Political Syftem of the Europeans, Sc. 


(Concluded from the Appendix to Vol. 1V. P. 490.) 


N the ninth Chapter the maritime fituation and interefts of 
the Tvurkifh Empire are examined. No people on earth 
enjoys a larger extent of coaft, and more advantageous pofitions 
tor every fpecies of commerce ; but no people is more neglect- 
ful of all thofe advantages. The fituation of Conftantinople 
commands the moft beneficial connections between the three 
parts of the old world: but the trade of Turkey is in the hands 
of all people who chufe to carry it on. Satisfied with the na- 
tive opulence of their dominions, the views of the Turks ex- 
tend no further than to enjoy what nature has fo liberally be- 
ftowed upon them, and to purchafe with the furplufage of their 
territorial productions, the luxuries of other countries, or fuch 
articles as long ufe has rendered neceflary. As thefe can be 
procured without moving out of that circle of domeftic indo- 
lence, which conftitutes the happinefs of a Turk, they habitu- 
ally remain in a ftate of traditional inactivity; and let other 
nations reap the profits of that immenfe commerce which they 
might with fuch facility monopolize. Invafions and conquefts 
were formerly the main objeéts of the Turkith politics; but it 
is long fince their armies and fleets have ceafed to imprefs 
Europe with terror: they feem of Jate defirous of living in 
peace with thofe feveral nations againft which they once were 
fo ready to direét their martial fpirit. This, indeed, is in a 
great meafure evaporated, and has given way toa variety of 
commercial connections, highly profitable to their ancient 
enemies, and fufficiently beneficial to themfelves, confidering 
their inaptitude to engage in any fchemes, however lucrative, 
wherein much attention to bufinefs, and much activity are 
neceflary. ‘Thus the immente ficets they poffeffed in the days 
oftheir grandeur, after the taking of Conftantinople, and their 
conquefts on the European Continent, were entirely devoted 
to warlike expeditions. ‘The fame genius prefides over their 
maritime politics at this day. They have no idea of commer- 
cial enterprife, and their exertions at fea are wholly confined 
to offenfive and defenfive meafures. Two powers threaten, 
of late, to overturn the Ottoman Empire ; the one by land, the 
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other both by feaand land. The firft is Auftria; the fecond 
Ruffia. The fuccefles of thefe powers have not induced the 
Turks to adopt more effectual meafures to refift them, by 
properly manning their marine, which can only be done by 
augmenting their commerce, and taking more of it into 
their own hands; but it is hardly probable they will ever de- 
part from their old track In the true fpirit of a French fpecu- 
lator, Citizen Arnould exprefles great apprehenfions of the 
poffible confequences that may enfue from the coalition of 
Great Britain, Auftria, and Ruffia. Were thofe three powers 
once mafters of the Mediterranean, they would, he doubts not, 
exclude from its navigation all thofe who now enjoy it. Eng- 
land particularly would furnifh the whole Levant with her 
manufactures, and the produce of her Indian trade. The corn 
of Barbary, and perhaps of Poland itfelf, by means of the Black 
Sea, would be at their difpofal, and that of her two allies. 
‘To obviate fuch events, he propofes, of courle, the union of 
France, Turkey, and all thofe powers that have concerns in 
the Mediterranean; he carefully infinuates the probability that 
France would prevail upon the Turkifh Miniftry to grant her 
a communication with the Eaft Indies through their Afiatic 
dominions, which would prove a powerful means of counter 
acting the monopolizing projects of the Englifh in India. The 
naval ftrength of Turkey, according to this writer, amounted, 
at the time of the revolution, to eighty fhips, thirty from 
feventy-four to fifty guns, and fifty frigates from fifty guns 
downwards, befides an hundred and more of other veffels of 
different fizes. The fhips of the line and frigates carry about 
three thoufand guns, and the number of feamen in the whole 
navy amounted to fifty thoufand. 

The ftates of Barbary are the fubjedt of the tenth Chapter. 
They chiefly owe their origin to thofe exiles and emigrants, 
whom the unjuft and impolitic perfecution of Ferdinand ex- 
pelled from Spain, their native country, after he had fubdued 
the kingdom of Granada, the fole remaining one of thofe 
which the Moors had founded in Spain. After taking refuge in 
Africa, refentment incited them to exercife their vengeance on 

_their conquerors and perfecutors, in the manner that appeared 
moft practicable. They fitted out fhips of force, with which 
they interrupted the commerce of Spain, feizing their trading 
vefiels, and making flaves of their crews. They fometimes 
landed in thofe parts of that kingdom which lay on the Medi- 
terranean, plundering the villages and country feats, and car- 
rying off the inhabitants. During the fixteenth and feven- 
teenth centuries, their depredations were feverely felt not only 
by the Spaniards, but by the people of Italy, and, indeed, by 
a 
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all the nations of Chriftendom. Bigotry and avarice united 
with the fpirit of revenge that first prompted them to wage this 
predatory war. As they enriched themfelves by the many 
prizes they continually made on the great mafs of European 
trade, it was with difficulty they were prevailed upon to enter 
into feparate treaties of peace with any of the Chriftian powers : 
and they agreed to none that were not, in their confequences, 
more beneficial to them than a continuation of hoftilities. 
Exclufive of pecuniary donations, they were furnifhed with 
naval ftores and fupplies of all kinds for the equipment of their 
fhipping, together with cannon and ammunition. The fame 
policy continues to this day: they have and feek no other em- 
ployment than to cruife in thofe tracks that are frequented by 
the trading veflels of the ftates with which they are not on 
peaceable terms, and they are careful that the number of thofe 
fhall be large enough to keep their feamen in conftant activity, 
and to preferve in its full energy the piratical fpirit which they 
have made the bafis of their exiftence. At the head of this 
fyftem of maritime depredation ftands the famous military re- 
public of Algiers. Its two aflociates, Tunis and Tripoli, are 
much inferior t» it in naval ftrength: the firft of thefe latter 
feems lefs inclined to piracy than the two others; but they all 
three ftill furnifh the beft naval officers and feamen on board 
the Turkifh fleets: for which reafon the Porte treats them not 
as fubject, but independent, ftates, contenting itfelf with their 
nominal allegiance, and requiring no other proof of it than 
their voluntary affiftance in time of war, for which they re- 
ceive the highest remunerations, The Chriftian powers, with 
which the ftates of Barbary are chiefly connected, are France, 
and thofe in the North of Europe. As they draw from thefe 
their naval fupplies, they are not unwilling to admit them to pa- 
cific treaties, not forgetting, however, to render thefe effentially 
conducive to promote their predatory hoftilities againft others, 
by ftipulating for every article neceflary for the conftruction 
and fitting out of their fhipping. 

Citizen Arnould reprefents his countrymen as the favourites 
at Algiers and Tunis. This preference he afcribes to their fo- 
ciable character and engaging manners much more than to the 
advantages derived from the trade and communication with 
France. Nor does he fail, when fpeaking of the maritime 
fyftem of Morocco, which is fimilar to that of the other pirati- 
cal ftates, to reprefent the permiffion granted to it by the 


Englith, to repair its fhips at Gibraltar, as proceoeing from 


the defire of enabling them to diftrefs the commerce of other 
nations, in conjunction with other piratical ftates, with which 
from the fame motive England is careful to maintain a friendly 


connection. 
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The eleventh chapter is employed in the inveftigation of the 
maritime fyftem of the Dutch, on whom he juftly” beftows the 
praife of being in the North what the Venetians were in the 
South of Europe, the brighteft examples of perfeverance, cou- 
rage, and induttry in national enterprife and improvements, 
The writer is very zealous in doing juftice to the naval exploits 
of the Dutch, whom he defcribes as acting a brilliant part at 
fea in the earlictt periods of modern hiftory. They flourithed 
as a powerful people on that element, from the tenth to the 
fixteenth century, when they became a maritime nation of the 
greateft importance. Tohis rife was due to the laborious in- 
duiiry wits which they cultivated every branch of trade of 
which their country and circumitances were fufceptible. Their 
attention at home was taken up witn the melioration of every 
mechanical art and cvery fpecies of manufacture. They in- 
vented a number of thote domeftic inftruments and iniithe. fo 
ufeful for the purpofe of bufinefs and the conveniencies of life ; ; 
but their great field of cultivation was the fea. Their fitberies 
were the greateft in iturope. Hence they derived a fource of 

wealth that aftonithed all nations. Thus by a commixture of 
keer tral induitry at land, and of commercial exertiois at 
fea, they rofe to a< -onfequence that rendered them, in conjunc- 
tion with the other provinces of the Netherlands, the moft 
valuadie portion of the vait dominions of the Houfe of Auftria, 
at that period the moft formidable of all European powers, and 
whofe ambition aimed, if not at the fubjugation, at leaft at the 
controul, of all Europe. Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Ger- 
sf King of Spain, Matter of the greateft and beft part of 
Italy, and Sovereign of the low countries, did not, however, 
fuffer him(elf to be intoxicated by the magnitude of his power. 
Though warm and enterprifing for the aggrandifement of his 
family, he paid a competent refpect to the intereft and welfare 
of his native fubjects, among whom the Dutch held a confpicu- 
ous place, and whom he was particularly careful not to offend 
by undue ftretches of authority. But his fon, Philip the Second, 
forgot his father’s falutary maxims, and exerciled a tyranny, 
both in religion and politics, that compelled his fubjeéts in the 
Netherlands to renounce their allegiance and take up arms in 
their defence. ‘This was the epocha of Dutch fame: they dif- 
played a firmnefs and conduct that was proof againft the im- 
menfe power of Philip. His fleets and armies, fupported by 
the wealth of the Indies, were unable to fubdue the feven united 
provinces. They refifted him fuccefsfully by land and fea, 
and, after ftriving i in vain, during the courfe of near forty years, 
to reduce them to fubjection, he died with the confcioufnets 
that they were not to be fubjugated. T’o the honour hed a 
utc 
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Dutch and of the European nations, their victorious ftruggle 
againft the tyranny. of Spain was viewed with univerfal fatis- 
faction. ‘I"hey were powerfully affifted by fome, particularly 
the Englith, who were the first openly to efpoufe their caufe, 
and to fupport it effectually with their arms and treafures : but 
they were worthy of every fpecies of aid and encouragement, 
were it only for having led the way and fhewed a nuble ex- 
ample in refifting oppreffion. The fruits of this long and in- 
vincible refiftance was the recognition of their independence 
on the part of Spain, in the middle of the laft century. No- 
thing was more {ftriking on this occafion, than the different 


‘confequences of this obftinate flruggle, to Spain on the one 


fide, and to Holland on the other. To Spain it proved a 
fource of ruin; to Holland a fource of profperity. During 
the extenfive period it Jafted, nearly four-fcore years, the 
Dutch encreafed their navigation and commerce in ever 

quarter of the globe. Enriched by the influx of thofe cok 
individuals and induftrious multitudes, perfecyted for their 
religious Opinions, their trade and their opulence never ceafed 
to augment, while, from the fame reafons, the health and 
ftrength of their enemy never ceafed, on the other hand, to de- 
cline. Without entering into details, itis fufficient to remark 
that at this period they were become io formidable as to wage 
a naval war with England, and fhortly after with England and 
France united, wherein fuccefs was equally balanced, and out 
of which they came with the greateft honour, But the ex- 
ertions to which they were compelled on thefe critical emer- 
gencies, gave an irretrievable blow to their refources, Not- 
withftanding the figure they made, and the part they acted, in 
the Englith revolution of fixteen hundred and eighty-eight, it 
proved highly detrimental to them in its confequences, Wil- 


jiam the Third, their Stadtholder, now become King of Great 


Britain, engaged them, through his influence, in thole deftruc- 
tive wars that lafted almoft his whole reign and that of hie 
fucceffor in the Britifh throne, Queen Anne. 

Here, fays Citizen Arnould, began the decline of the mari- 
time importance of the Dutch Republic. ‘To its connections 
with Great Britain, at the clofe of the laft and beginning of 
the prefent century, he a‘cribes the gradual] diminution of the 
naval ftrength and commercial greatnefs of the Dutch, for- 
getting the much more natural and obvious caufes which were 
the encreafe of trade and navigation in all the countries of 
Europe, of which Holland had hitherto been either directly 
or indirectly the agent or factor: as the influence of this com- 
mercial {pirit fhewed itfelf immediately after the peace of 
Utretcht, and has continued ever fince, many of the Dutch, 
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to whom it proved particularly prejudicial, attributed their fal- 
ling off to the heavy burdens they had fuftained in thofe wars, 
But England had fuftained much heavier, and yet became more 
flourifhing than ever: but then it traded on its own bottom, 
whereas the commerce of Holland was adventitious, and found. 
ed, in a great meafure, on the ignorance or neglect in other 
nations of the means to improve their own advantages. When 
they awaked from this torpid ftate, Holland could not fail to 
be injured by fo great a commercial Revolution, which 
deprived it at once of fo many channels of trade, through 
which the wealth of a great part of Europe ultimately flowed 
into their country. The real truth is, that Citizen Arnould’s 
intention, throughout the whole of this article, was to indifpofe 
the Dutch againft the Englifh, by reprefenting thefe as the 
primary caufe of all the difaftrous events that have befallen 
Holland within thefe hundred years. So ftudioufly does he 
Jabour this point, that he accufes the framers of the fa- 
mous Englifh Navigation A&@t in the laft century, of hav- 
ing thereby chiefly aimed at the ruin of the Datch, while it 
was evident that they intended no more than to refcue the trade 
of England from foreign hands, and to keep it in their own, 
without reference to the Dutch more than to any other people. 
Certain it is, that fince the peace of Utrecht, in 1712, the 
feven united provinces have no longer exercifed that influence 
in the affairs of Europe, which they poffleffed in the laft cen- 
tury; but the French have, in the mean time, had little rea- 
fon to complain of their enmity. They ftood aloof, from the 
affiftance they owed to England, as long and as much as they 
could in the war of 1741, for the Auttrian fucceffion. In the 
war between Great Britain and France, in 1755, their parti- 
ality to France was inconteftible, and in the late quarrel be- 
tween the Britifh colonies and their parent ftate, the Dutch 
rendered every differvice in their power to Great Britain. In 
the prefent conteft their attachment to the interefts of France 
has been decided and manifett. 

Citizen Arnould, neverthelefs, complains bitterly of the 
treatment experienced by the Dutch from the Englifh during 
the courfe of thefe divers events: he no lefs laments the inter- 
ference of Pruffia in that ftruggle between the friends and the 
enemies to the Stadtholder, which terminated to the advantage 
of the latter, In adverting to thefe various tranfactions, he 
vifibly labours to imprefs the Dutch with fentiments of ill- 
wil] to the Englifh, from every motive that he hopes, through 
his manner of adducing it, to render conducive to that pur- 

fe, Fallen, according to him, threugh their pernicious al- 
beach with England, into a ftate of debility and icp 
they 
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they ought now to perceive the neceflity of placing no farther 
confidence in that peifidious confederate, of which the fole ob- 
ject has always been to render them inftrumental to its own ag- 
grandifement. It was chiefly to accomplifh this end, that 
among other methods, that of converting the Republic into a 
real, though not a nominal, monarchy, was adopted, by render- 
ing the dignity of Stadtholder hereditary, and vefting it with 
prerogatives inconfiftent with the principles of a common- 
wealth. Such is the undeniable refult of all that he has 
faid upon this fubject. 

He concludes this chapter by defcribing the prefent fituation 

of Holland, as perilous in the higheft degree. ‘Threatened by 
the greateft continental powers on the one hand, and by the 
reateft maritime power on the other, the chances are, that 
crufhed to pieces by the contending violence of thefe for- 
midable rivals, that country will revert to its primitive condition, 
and be once more buried in the marfhes from which it arofe, 
Citizen Arnould might here, with great propriety, be remind- 
ed, that, in fuch cafe, no people will have more effectually 
contributed to fo fad a cataftrophe than his own countrymen, 
‘The naval forces of the Dutch, at the time of the French 
Revolution, confifted of forty-four fhips, from feventy-fous to 
fifty-fix guns, forty-three frigates, from forty to twenty-four, 
and about one hundred veffels of all fizes, carrying altogether 
two thoufand three hundred guns, and manned with fifteen 
ahoufand feamen. 

The twelfth Chapter profefles to examine the maritime 
politics of the Houfe of Auftria; but contains only the dit- 
putes occafioned by its creation of an aft India company, at 
Ottend, which the great maritime powers prevailed upon it to 
fupprefs, and the endeavours of the late Emperor, Jofeph, to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, for his fubjects in the Ne- 
therlands, which were alfo fruftrated in a fimilar manner, 

In the Thirteenth Chapter the author treate of the once 
famous and powerful afluciation of thofe commercial cities 
{tiled Anfeatic; but as their number is now reduced from eighty- 
four to three, they poflefs not fufficient importance to intereft 
the attention of the public. Dantzic was lately one of that 
aflociation ; but its fate is too well known to require notice. 
The only three that remain are Hamburgh, Lubeck, and 
Bremen. The firft of thefe is, after Amfterdam, the moft con- 
fiderable of the commercial cities on the Continent of Europe: 
they are all three free and independent, and are confidered on 
that footing by the European powers, with which they bave 
contracted and ftill maintain fome very beneficial treaties that 
have long contributed to render them, efpecially the firft, ex- 
tremely rich and flourifhing. 
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In the fourteenth Chapter the efforts made by the Houfe of 
Brandenburgh tobecome a commercial power are reviewed : they 
were begun by the Great Elector, Frederic William, in the Jatt 
century ; but produced nothing very folid till the acceflion of 
the late Frederic, King of Profi, furnamed alfo the Great. 
In his reign a varicty of regulations took place, for the im- 
provement of the commerce, the navigation, and the feaports 
of his dominions. ‘The Houle of Brandenburgh poflifies, at 
prefent, an extent of fea coaft of fourfcore German miles, 
reaching from the weftern extremity of Pomerania, to the 
eaftern extremity of Pruffia, and containing fome {pacious and 
excellent herbours. ‘he productions of the territories, on 
this extentive line of coaft, are numerous, and confift of articles 
eminently faleable, being principally the neceflaries of |i fe, or 
articles of the firft utility. So much attention has been paid to 
the improvement and encreafe of the Pruffian trade, that it is 
now computed to employ upwards of twelve hundred veilels, 
manned by near twelve thoufand feamen. 

In the fifteenth Chapter the maritime fyftem of Denmark is 
examined; this kingdom pofietieda confiderable number of ftout 
fhips in the fixteenth century, for which it found full employ- 
ment in its frequent wars with Sweden. Inthe courfe of the 
feventeenth, its marine received great augmentations, and con- 
tinued to difputethedominion ofthe Baltic with Sweden. It was, 
during this period, that i it procured a recognition, from the Euro- 
pcan powers, of its right to exact a toll from all vefiels pafling 
through the found : this right was recognized at Jaft by Swe- 
den itfelf, at the peace it concluded with Denmark, after the 
death of Charlesthe Twelfth. The induttry of the Danes, fince 
that epocha, affifted by a judicious government, has procured 
them three-fourths of the Baltic trade, whtich enables them to 
carry on a very lucrative commerce in the Mediterranean, and 
in the Eaft and Weft Indies, in addition to the beneficial one 
they enjoy with every part of E urope, The Danifh govern- 
ment has long been remarkably attentive and vigilant in pro- 
teCting the trade of its fubjects. It firit conceived the idea of 
the famous armed neutrality during the American war, to 
which all the Nothern powers fo readily acceded. The com- 
mercial enterprizes of the Danes have acquired a great activity 
fince the extinétion of feveral monopolies, of whieh experience 
taught them the pernicious tendency, ‘Thefe exclufive privi- 
leges granted to the few, to the detriment of the many, were 
' Jong prevalent in enuurk, and proved, as they generally do 
every where, a material ob{truction to the encreafe andthe prof- 
perity of the national commerce. The government of Den. 
mae has lately fignalized itfelf by that edict, in 1792, which 
fixes the abolition of its flave trade in the third year of the mext 
century, 
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eentury. The naval ftrength ot the Danifh marine amounted, 
at the era of the French Revolution, to thirty-eight thips, 
from ninety to fifty cuns, tve ty frigates, from forty to twenty, 
and about fixty othe: vellels of different fizes, carrying three 
thoufand guns, and manned with twelve thouiand feamen. 

In the fixteentn Chapter the maritime fyftem of Sweden is 
inveftigated, a country advaniazeoufly fituated for both domef- 
tic and foreign trade, through its extent of coaft, the goodnefs 
of its harbours, the immente lakes that interfect it, and which 
may be contidered as jo many inland feas: its commodities are 
of fuch a nature as to enkire a ready vent, being chiefly the pro- 
duce of mines and naval ftores, wanted by all the Southern na- 
tions. From their many encousterson the Baltic with the Danes, 
it appears that they mutt have poflefled fhips of force in the Jatter 
part of the fixteenta century, when feveral furious fea fights took 
place between them and that nation. They did not, however, 
figure as a maritime power tii] the reign of the celebrated Gufta- 
vus Adolphus, who firit animated them to naval exertions, and 
laid the foundation of their foreign trade. Charles the Eleventh, 
2 prince of great capacity, encouraged it by a variety of excel- 
lent regulations, and conitructed a number of capital fhips, 
with which he efectually maintained againft the pretenfions of 
Denmark, the independence of Sweden in the Balric. The 
military phrenzy of his fon, the famous Charles the Twelfth, 
entirely ruined the marine and commerce of Sweden: three 
merchant fhips were the fole remains of the commercial navi- 
gation of Sweden, at that Prince’s death. Great efforts were 
neceflary to remedy the evils occafioned by his imprudence and 
bad government: but the principal mean was an edict framed 
fhortly after the deceafe of that Monarch, by which no foreign 
fhips were allowed to import into Sweden any other produce 
tions than thofe of their own country, nor even to tranfport 
thefe coaft wiie, from one part of Sweden to another. Thefe 
endeavours to recover from the calamities of that unhappy 
reign, were interrupted by an ill-advifed war with Ruffia that 
terminated with lofs to Sweden. When peace was concluded, 
the pacific operations that had already proved highly be- 
neficial, were refumed with frefh alacrity: an event 
happened at the fame time that feconded them powerful- 
Jy. Shoals of herrings re-appeared on the Swedith coaft, 
which they had quitted for a number of years, and afforded a 
moft ampie and profitable fifhery. Encouraged by fuccefs, 
the Swedes renewed their former commerce to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Levant: they enlarged it confiderably and fecur- 
ed it by treaties with the Turks and the itates of Barbary: 
they alfo extended y to the Weft Indies, and thortly after to 
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the Eaft, particularly to China, whither they difpatched, in 
1778, no lefs than twenty fhips. In confequence of thefe 
exertions, the commerce of Sweden had rifen to fo profperous 
a fituation, that previoufly to the late war with Ruffia, out of 
feven hundred and fixty-fix merchant men employed in the 
trade of that kingdom, fix hundred and feventy-five were 
Swedifh. Throughout thefe various tranfactions, Sweden has 
been particularly folicitous to maintain a refpectable neutra- 
lity between belligerent powers. For that purpofe it acceded 
to the armed neutrality during the American war, and united 
with Denmark during the prefent conteft between France and 
the coalefced powers. The maritime ftrength of Sweden at 
the time of the French Revolution, confifted of twenty-feven 
fhips, from feventy-four to fifty guns, twelve frigates, from 
thirty-eight to twenty, and forty gallies, befides a number of 
fmaller veficls, carrying altogether three thoufand guns, and 
manned with about eighteen thoufand feamen. 

The feventeenth Chapter details the means purfued by the 
Ruffian government, in order to become a maritime power. 
The famous Czar, Peter the Great, was the firft who ftrove 
effectually to eftablifh a maritime commerce in Ruffia, together 
with a marine. A paflage had been opened by fea to Arch- 
angel, by the Englifh, in the middle of the fixteeenth century, 
and great commercial privileges were granted to them, by 
means of which they carried on a Jarge and profitable trade with 
Ruffia for many years. Alexis, the father of Peter, conceived 
the project of conftructing flcets upon the black and the 
Cafpian fea; but left it to be executed by his fucceflor. The 
firft naval eflay of Peter was with the Turks, from whom he 
took Afoph, where he propofed to make a large and commodi- 
ous harbour for the reception of a powerful navy, with which 
he intended to protecute an extenfive plan of hoftilities againft 
the Turks. ‘The laborious career of this extraordinary and 
indefatigable Prince is fufficiently known. His travels to Hol- 
land and England procured him a number of expert fhip- 
builders and mariners, through whofe affiftance he greatly for- 
warded his naval fchemes. He had the fatistaction of feeing 
Peterfburgh, which he had founded in 1704, become, in the 
courfe of fixteen years, a city of the firft confequence, full of 
fhips, of trade, and of manufaCtures, It was, to ufe the words 
of the ingenious Algarotti, the window through which Rutha 
enjoyed the profpect of Europe. “Uhis enterprifing Prince was 
not, however, fo fortunate in his maritime attempts on 
the Cafpian fea, where he had equipped a large ficet of gallies 
and tranfports, deftined againft Perfia. He was, from various 
caufes, obliged to abandon the expedition, after lofing one- 
third 
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third of his army, and a great part of hisfhipping. The mari- 
time fyftem he had founded was carefully purfued by his fuc- 
ceflors, particularly during the reign of his daughter Elizabeth, 
In her time, and through her partiality, according to the infinu- 
ations of Citizen Ainould, the Englifh were favoured with the 
renewal of thofe monopolifing privileges they had heretofore 
‘enjoyed in the Ruffian dominions. Thefe ambitious iflanders, 
as he ftiles them, would have availed themfelves of thefe au- 
fpicious circumftances, to obtain a commercial intercourfe 
with Perfia, through Ruffia, and the Cafpian Sea: but the 
connections they had formed with the Perfians, fubjecting them 
to fufpicion, their project mifcarried. In the mean time that 
plan of maritime aggrandifement, which included the reduction 
of the Ottoman Empire, was not neglected ; but it proved exs 
tremely ruinous to Ruffia; exclufive of the dreadful lofs of men 
incurred at land, twelve thoufand feamen perifhed in the fea of 
Afoph, a misfortune which it required a long time to repair ; 
this happened during the reign of the Emprefs Anne. At the 
acceffion of the late celebrated Catharine, in 1762, thefe pro- 
jeCls occupied the ideas of the ruling individuals in the Ruffian 
Empire. The conquett of Turkey wasa favourite object, and had 
been fuch ever fince the days of Peter, ‘The war to which they 
gave rife, and which was terminated by the treaty of Kainardgi, 
in 1774, produced the maritime part of the plan. A free navi- 
gation to Ruffia on the Black Sea; two other wars, and two 
other treaties extended the advantages gained by Rufia. To 
the ceffion of the Crimea, in 1783, to this victorious power was 
fuperadded, in 1792, a farther extenfion of its navigation in 
the Turkith feas. But thefe fucceiles were dearly purchafed 
by Ruflia. The free navigation of the Black Sea has coit her, 
in the fpace of thefe laft twenty years, thirteen hundred thou, 
fand men: a prodigious diminution of people in a country, 
which, notwithftanding its vaft extent, did not contain previ- 
oufly to thefe deftructive wars with Turkey, more than fifteen 
millions of inhabitants. It is remarkable, that, with all thefe 
exertions and fuccefles, the commercial marine of Ruffia has 
fo little benefitted, that, in 1784, it amounted to no mare than 
eighty merchant men, the property of the Ruffians, 

The author has not forgotten, in his ufual ftrain of antipathy 
to the Englifh, to reprefent them as the great obftructors to the 
encreafe of the commercial marine of the Ruffians, through the 
injudicious favours they have obtained from the court of Peterf- 
burgh, and by which they are enabled to overwhelm all com- 
petition in trade, on the part of the natives themfelves, as well 
as of foreigners. He complains that known hatred to the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution has led the Ruflians aftray frome 
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their true interefts, in renewing thofe treaties with England 
that give it fo pernicious a preponderance in the commercial 
affairs of Ruffia. He acknowledges, however, that there are 
natural impediments to the augmentation of the Ruffian mari- 
time commerce, of the moft ferious and infuperable kind. The 
rigour of the climate is unconquerable. The rivers and feas 
are frozen fix or feven months of the year, during which the 
activity of man is in a ftate of fufpenfion. Fifheries, coafting 
trade, internal navigation are all at a ftand, and fhips and fail- 
ors Jaid up every where. In fuch circumftances human in- 
duftry is debarred from action, and the principle of energy is 
loft; this fufficiently accounts for the inconfiderable progrefs 
hitherto made by the Ruffians, in eftablifhing that extenfive 
fyftem of maritime improvements in their own country, which 
they have had fo Jong in view; but which perpetually recurring 
obftacles fo ftubbornly oppofe. The Ruffian navy in the Bal- 
tic and on the Black Sea, amounted, in 1791, to fixty-feven 
fhips, from one hundred and ten to fixty-fix guns, thirty-fix 
frigates, from forty-four to 8 i guns, and a great 
number of other veilels of all dimenfions, carrying from eight to 
nine thoufand guns, and manned with twenty-one thoufand 
feamen. 

The nineteenth Chapter relates to France. It was not till 
the miniftry of the renowned Colbert, that France became 
maritime power. The neceflity of a naval eftablifhment had 
already been felt in the difputes with England, in the reigns of 
Charles the Firft and of Lewis the Thirteenth, and that ne- 
ceffity produced the con(truction of twenty fhips of force, that 
did effential fervice, efpecially againft Spain, in the war be- 
tween that power and France fhortly after the termination of 
the latter’s difference with England. Colbert began his fuper- 
intendance of the maritime affairs of France, by granting boun- 
ties to fhips built in French dock-yards, and to thofe Fiench 
traders that fetched naval ftores from the Baltic, on condition 
of their returning full freighted. So rapid was the encreafe 
of the French marine under his care, that in five years France 
had, on the ocean and the Mediterranean, fifty fai) of the line 
and twenty frigates. ‘The intent of this active minifter was to 
carry the navy of France to one hundred and twenty fail of the 
line, and feventy-four frigates, befides other veflels of inferior 
fize. The plans adopted and recommended by him fucceeded 
fo effectually, that, in 1692, the year of the famous battle of 
La Hogue, the navy of France confifted of one hundred and 
ten fhips of the line, and fix hundred and ninety frigates, and 
other veflels cf all denominations, carrying fifteen thoufand 
guns, and manned with one hundred thoufand ses ih 
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thoufand five hundred of whom were officers. But this brilliant 
marine, after the dreadful blow it received at La Hogue, yearly 
declined. In the war forthe Spanifh fucceffion, a mortal wound 
was given to it at the battle of Malaga, in 1704; alter whichit 
was totally unable to confront the navy of England, and was 
employed merely in annoying the Britifh trade. That of 
France, at the demife of Lewis the Fourteenth, was reduced to 
feven hundred vefiels in the European feas, one hundred in 
the Weft Indian trade, and a dozen or fifteen in the whole 
fifheries, on their own coafts. Fifteen years after, under the 
minifter of marine, Maurepas, the foreign trade of France em- 
ployed three thoufand feven hundred and feven fhips, and up- 
wards of nineteen theufand feamen: the home or coafting trade, 
from twelve to thirteen hundred, and fix or feven thoufand fail- 
ors. ‘The royal navy confiited of fifty fhips of the line, and 
large frigates, befides others of inferior force. In the war of 
forty-four, againft England, France was not able to fend forth 
more than thirty fhips of the line. The defeat of the French 
fleet, in May 1746, and of the October fleet,in 1747, abfolutely 
ruined the French marine. In the war of 1755, for the pro- 
tection of the American colonies, the navy of France did net, at 
the commencement, amount to more than forty-five fhips fit 
for actual fervice. In the courfe of this war, it loft thirty- 
feven fale of the line, and fifty-fix frigates; eighteen of the 
former were captured by the Englifh, and thirty-feven of the 
latter; the others were burned or funk. In the war between 
Great Britain and her colonies, in North America, the French 
navy amounted to eighty-four fhips of the line, befides frigates 
and other veffels. Citizen Arnould takes occafion, from the 
vigorous refiftance of the Englith, to obferve, that without the 
aflittance of any continental power, they were able alone to 
face and to fruftrate the confederacy again{t them of the three 
greateft maritime powers in Europe, France, Spain, and Hol- 
land. He thence infers, that nothing lefs than the univerfal 
combination of al] the European powers, is neceflary to oppofe 
them effectually, and to aflert the freedom of the fea againtt 
their tyranny. On this ground he invites all nations to vow an 
eternal hatred to England. From the recognition of the 
American independence to the French Revolution, the author 
dates the greateft commercial activity of France, Upwards of 
one thoufand veffels of two hundred and fifty tons each, upon 
an average, were employed in the Eaft and Weft India trade, 
and in the Newfoundland and whale fifheries, independently of 
the numerous branches of European commerce, and of that 
carried on coaft-wife. The navy, at the fame epocha, con- 
fifted of eighty-one fhips, from one hundred and se to 
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fixty-four guns, fixty-nine frigates, from forty to thirty guns; 
befides one hundred and forty veffels of inferior fize, carrying 
from thirteen to fourteen thoufand guns, and manned with 
feventy-eight thoufand feamen. From this expofition of fats 
the author is compelled to acknowledge that the naval ftrength 
of France is inferior to what it was in the days of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. He confeffes further, that, in 1796, the total of 
the French force at fea did not exceed the half of what it 
amounted to a century ago: he thence infifts on the inexpert- 
nefs and want of zeal and activity in thole miniftries that have 
governed France during the prefent ‘century, and afcribes to 
their negligence the fallen condition of the French navy. 

He concludes with warm exhortations to adopt the neceflary 
meafures for repairing all thefe lofles and difgraces. The 
means which he afterwards points out, are to regenerate Paris, 
by rendering it the centreof the French Republic, and convert- 
ing it into a {pecies of maritimecity, by opening large communi+ 
catians with the fea, This would more effectually than ever in- 
tereft its inhabitants, and through them the whole nation in all 
thofe events that aftect its honour and fafety, and thereby divert 
them from inteftine broils. To effect thefe purpofes Belgium 
muft be retained ‘in order to place Paris inthe midft of the com- 
mon wealth, Through this central pofition and enlarged com- 
munication, combined with the influence attached toitsexample 
and importance, it will become, with additional energy, the 
animating agent in all public operations: fuch is the purport 
of Citizen Arnould’s fpeculations, But this manner of reafon- 
ing is evidently fo fuppofititious, and for that reafon incon- 
clufive, that, if nothing better can be propofed, the calamities 
of France will long continue unremedied. 





ArT. II. Schiller’s Tragedy of Mary Stewart. 


EVERAL unfuccefsful attempts have been made in Englifh, 

to form the hiftory of the unfortunate Queen of Scots into 

a piece for the theatre, and, if we are rightly informed, the 
prefent attempt of Schiller is neither likely to add much to the 
fame of its author nor to fupply the Engtith ftage with any 
thing very interefting or lafting. On the r4thof June it was 
performed, at Weimar, for the firft time, to a very crouded 
audience; but, on the 16th, the fecond reprefentation was 
very thinly attended, and even the moft enthufiaftic admirers 
of the author (fome who had fometime before exprefied the ut- 


moit indignation when fome doubts were thrown out of Schil- 
ler's 
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ler’s being able to do juftice to the fubjec&t) openly avowed 
their difappointment. 

The following remarks of La Harpe, on the Tragedy of the 
Earl of Eflex, by Thomas Corneille, may be very properly ap- 
plied to the piece of Mary Stewart. 


** In the firft place the hittory is ftrangely disfigured; and as it 
refpects a neighbouring nation and a fact not very ancient, this 
liberty is not excufeable. It is not allowable when an event which 
patied in England is reprefented on the theatre of Paris, to contra- 
did the truth of hiftory, and the manners of the country, to fuch a 
degree as that an Englifhman, who fhould happen to be prefent, 
fhould be unable to refrain from laughing—on the contrary, he 
ought, on feeing the different perfonages on the fcene, to believe 
himfelf to be in London: fuch is the duty of the dramatic poet. 
—In fhort, thus to violate hiftory, is it not in effe& to difho- 
nour tragedy, which ought never to make ufe of it but in order to 
render the examples more ftriking and the leflons more ufeful ?” 


The firft act of Mary Stewart opens with the feizing of her 
papers, by Paulet and Drury, and afterwards exhibits Mary 
herfelf with her favourite attendant, Hannah Kennedy, in a 
fituation abundantly interefting, dreading the vengeance of 
Elizabeth, (whofe cruelty and hypocrify fhe juftly detefts) and 
cafting about in her mind how to efcape and avoid it. Drury 
is reprefented as harfh in the prefence of his unfortunate prifoner, 
but as feeling very feverely for her fituation. The fecond act 
prefents to us Queen Elizabeth in the prefence of her council— 
the endeavours of the council to perfuade her to cut off her 
rival and her hypocritical difficulties. ‘The Ear) of Shrewf- 
bury is reprefented as ufing every means in his power to difluade 
the Queen from fhedding Mary’s blood. In the third aét an 
interview takes place between the two Qucens at Fotheringay : 
this was contrived, in the fecond act, by the Earl.of Leicefter, 
who, at the fame time that he is the object of Elizabeth’s 
love, is himfelf reprefented as violently in love with Mary, 
and as wifhing to fave her in order to gratify his paffion. 
With this view he entered into a confpiracy with one Morti- 
mer to effect her refcue, which being difcovered was rendered 
abortive—on which Leicefter makes his peace with Elizabeth 
by treacheroufly revealing all he knew of Mortimer’s plan, and 
by feizing his perfon, on which Mortimer ftabs himfelf. The 
fourth act exhibits Elizabeth’s hypocrify and feelings in fign- 
ing the warrant, and the eagernefs with which Burleigh went 
to putitin execution. The fifth act prefents Mary, in the 
mid{t of her attendants, comforting, and taking leave of them, 
preparing for death, and proceeding to execution, and finifhes 
with a view of Elizabeth on receiving the news of her death— 
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of her banifhing Burleigh, Davifon, &c. and expreffing her 
defpair on hearing thar Leicelier, (who had been at Fother- 
ingay during the execution) unable to bear the lofs cf Mary, 
had fet off for France. 

In the courfe of the piece there are many interefting fcenes 
and many pathetic fpeeches, which abundantly fhew the fervid 
pen of Schiller, The paffion, the envy, and hypocrify of 
Elizabeth are occafionally ftrikingly pourtrayed, and the con- 
tending paffions in the breaft of the unfortunate Mary are alfo 
intereftingly exhibited. It is impofflible, if one were only to 
felect and join together the unadorned hiftory of Mary Stuart, 
to produce a piece which fhould be devoid of intereft; but it 
feems impoffible, or at leaft extremely difficult, to work it up 
into a perfect dratna; and there are circumftances which feem 
to render Schiller peculiarly unfit for a tafk both difficult and 
delicate. Whether it is the effect of a corrupted imagination, 
or to gratify the corrupted tafte of the German public, we know 
not; but certain it is, that Schiller has, in all his pieces, pre- 
fented {ome vice, and efpecially the want of chaftity in women, 
under attracting colours. Elizabeth’s guilt in putting Mary 
to death is as much leffened as poflible, and every circum- 
{tance brought forward that has the fmalleit tendency to ex- 
cufe it: but though fhe could not then be under the dominion 
of youthful paflions, fhe is reprefented as entirely devoted to 
Leicefter, not as a favourite but as a lover, and he returns her 
affection in the moft familiar and expreffive manner. That 
Elizabeth was pure I will not pretend, but that fhe was cul- 
pable, in this particular, hiftory feems not to have pofitively 
decided, and it certainly was not neceffary to exhibit on the 
ftage, in a SENSIBLE manner, unlefs it had been to excite blame 
or difguft, which {eem not, however, to have entered into the 
views of the author. Mary is reprefented as a {trumpet toler- 
ably interefting, and the author has endeavoured, through the 
whole piece, to exhibit her as @ good. natured frail one. Morti- 
mer, who had entered into a confpiracy in order to deliver her, 
has a private interview with her, in which he avows the moft 
violent paffion for her, and declares ({cizing her at the fame 
time in his arms, and embracing her in the rudeft and moft 
indecent manner) that he muft, as the reward of his labours, 
enjoy ber perfon—on this occafion (by far too indecent to be re- 
prefented on any ftage) Mary fhews neither indignation, nor 
the pride and dignity natural to her fex and to herrank. On 
the contrary, fhe feems to fubmit as willingly as if it had been 
her own choice, or as if fhe had been accuftomed, like the 
loweft and moft abandoned of her fex, to the rude embraces of 
every one who prciented himielf, 

Immediately 


o 
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Immediately before her execution, as a Catholic prieft was 
denied her, Melvil declares, that, in fuch circumftances, his 
fervices, though no prieft, would be acknowledged by the 
Church to be equaliy valid, efpecially 2s he folemnly promifes 


henceforth to dedicate him felf to the Church, and to become a’ 


prieft the very firtt opportunity. Accordingly, Mary kneels 
down, for at leaft half an hour, before Melvil, hears his exhor- 
tations, confefles her fins, and acknowledges, among other flight 
Jubles, that fhe had been weak in love and acceffory to the murder 
of her hufband—on which the felf-conftituted prieft, Melvil, 
grants her abfolution. It is impoffible to conceive any thing 
more abfurd, improper, or indecent than this fcene. We 
have been pofitively aflured, that the author had fo little deli- 
cacy as to have intended to have the whole fervice of the mass 
repeated on the ftage, and that he was prevented only by the 
authority of the Sovereign. But we cannot conceive for what 
purpofe fuch a fcene was brought forward at all: it would 
have been infinitely more interefting to have followed, in this 
refpeét, the truth of hiftory: to exhibit the unfortunate Mary 
(when denied a prieft of her own perfuafion, a requeft granted 
to the meaneft criminals) going through her devotions herfelf 
with a pious and tranquil dignity ; and, though extremely at- 
tached to the Church of Rome, fubmitting to this privation in 
a manner highly becoming a Chriftian. fn this case the au- 
thor would have avoided all ridicule of the Church of Rome, 
the general principles of which (however fuperftitious and ab- 
furd we may confider her in detail) are the principles of Chrif- 
tianity, and therefore ought never to be indecently prefented 
on the ftage even in Proteftant ftates. 

The confeffion of adultery and murder is infamous in every 
refpect. In the firft place, becaufe Mary never made any fuch 
confeffion ; in the fecond place, becaufe there is great reafon 
to believe, and it has been very generally believed of late yearsy 
that her guilt, when feparated from the violent and interefted 
calumnies of her enemies, is flight at leaft, if not totally 
groundlefs ; and, in the third place, becaufe a perfon guilty of 
crimes fo atrocious fhould never be exhibited on the flage as 
an interefting obje&t. If the facts of hiftory are to be changed, 
it ought to be only in order to render the fubjeét more moral and 
more uféful. “I‘he author is, therefore, in our opinion, totally 
inexcufable ; and the more fo, if we are rightly informed, as 
from this circumftance, in fpite of the great powers of Schiller, 
Mary lofes all that power which fhe ought to poflefs over the 
mind. You look upon her, in the former part of the piece, 
efpecially after the {cene with Mortimer, as you would upon an 
unfortunate ftrumpet, and in the end you turn from her with 
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horror as a monfter unworthy even of pity. We truft fo much 
to the goad fenfe and delicacy of our countrymen as to hope, 
confidently, that fuch a piece will never be a favourite with 
them. It is an additional and a ftriking proof of the licenti- 
oufnefs of the German Drama in general, and of that of the 
authors in particular. 

The meeting of the two Queens adds nothing to the intereft 
or the aétion of the piece. Elizabeth is brought in a huntin 
party to the garden of Fotneringay Caitle, (a tolerable mornin 
ride trom London) where the Queen of Scots is found walking 
with Hannah Kennejy. Here Mary, after fome flight ftrug- 
gles, is made to forget‘or lay afide the pride of her character and 
the juft refentment of her wrongs, and fhe falls at her perfecu- 
tor’s feet, imploring mercy in the moft humiliating manner. 
Elizabeth fcarcely deigns to look upon her, and treats her with 
the moft contemptuous indignity, on which Mary gets up; but 
inftead of refuming the dignity, of which even her enemiesallow 
her to have been poffeffed in an eminent degree, fhe falls into a 
violent paflion, {peaks moft injurioufly to Queen Elizabeth, 
calls her a baftard, and affercs that fhe (Mary) is her rightful 
Sovereign — on which Elizabeth, extremely irritated, turns 
away without fpeaking, and confents, with little difficulty, to 
cut her off, efpecially as fome pretended iniurreétions were 
excited on her journcy and on her return to London. The 
intereft is greatly leflened ; the ftage delufion, indeed, is entirely 
annihilated by the inftantaneous journies from London to 
Fotheringay, and from Fotheringa, to London. In the laf 
act we fee Leicefter faint on hearing the cry of Mary’s attend- 
ants on the execution of the fatal fentence, and in the twinkling 
of an eye we find ourfelves in the pretence of Elizabeth in her 

wlacein London. Burleigh, &c. having, in the mean time, 
returned from Fotheringay to London, and Leicefter gone te 
Fiance. —— * In fhost, thus to violate hiftory, is it not in 
-effe&t to difhonour tragedy, which ought never to make ufe of it, 
but in order to render the examples more ftriking and the lef 
fons more ufeful ?” 





Ant. HE. L’Abeille Frangaife. i.e. The French Bee. 8v0. 
Pr. 320. Guillaume. Paris. 1799. 


ee HE French Bee” refembles all other bees in his flight 
from flower to flower, but he differs from them in the 

Jength of his ftay at each—for vulgar bees do not quit their 
flower until they have exhaufted its, fweets, whereas this bee 
fcarcely abides long enough to extractafingle fwect. In — 
‘the 
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the author feems to have emptied the centents of his common- 

lace book, collected in no very extentive nor diverfified range 
of ftudy, into the pages betore us, which contain a number of 
{uperficial and common-place obfervations, with fcarcely one 
er reficction, They have, however, this fuperiority over 


moit of the productions of modern French writers, that, if 
they do not prefent any thing that is new, or particularly va- 
luable, they exhibit nothing that is objectionable; fo that iF 
the perufal of them cannot be productive of any great advan- 
tage, it cannot prove injurious, to the reader, either by vitiac- 
ing his tafte or depraving his mind. This fentence on the 
work will not be relifhed by the French critics, who have, all 
of them, bettowed the moft unqualified commendations on it. 
We fhall extract two paflages, as fair {pecimens of the author’s 
manner and fentiments. 


“ Tarents and Genius.” 


“ Talents and genius, however brilliant their pretenfions may bé, 
are not of themfelves fufficient to eftablifh, between man and man, 
a truly honourable diftinétion. In vain fhall we attempt, with the 
aid of their wings, to mount to the fummit of glory; if the merit 
of the heart be wanting they will plunge us into difgrace, and the 
eminence to which our fame has attained will be no more than an 
elevated {catfold on which ignominy will fix our names. When I 
contemplate one of thefe famous wretches, one of thefe fublime 
geniufes who are endowed with celeftial talents, but whofe hearts 
are vile and corrupted, I think I fee fhining in the duft the i}luftri- 
ous portion of an immortal foul thrown out of its (phere, and buried 
in ruins; I at once fee] admiration and pity, but I cannot envy its 
fplendour. Wretched without virtue, talents in the hands of am- 
bition are a fplendid but culpable inftrument which it employs for 
the commiffion of celebrated crimes. Great evils are moftly the 
work of men of great genius. It is feldom that vulgar good fenfe 
leads us fo far aftray. What glory is derived from the poffeffion of 
a great genius? . In vain is the mind upright, if the heart be falfe 
and depraved; the exclufive property in all praife is vefted in the 
heart alone ; if that prove unworthy of it, there is no other part of 
man that has any right to claim it. Itis the province of reafon to 
chufe the means, of the paffions to fupply the power of execution ; 
but virtue fhould always be the end. 1f the end be viclous, the 
means are devoid of merit, and fuccefs isa crime. The goodnefs 
of the end and the juft adaptation of the means, conftitute wifdom. 
Whoever renders talents conferred for virtuous purpofés fubfervient 
to vice, is neither a great man nor a fage; he is but an imperfect 
man, an unformed being, a monfter amongft reafonable creatures, 

“ Happy the man of {cience and the philofopher who know, at 
the end of their lives, that they have made a good ufe of their 
{cience and their knowledge!” 
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Our readers, we conceive, will not be difpofed to admit, that 
this chapter exhibits any {trong proof of wifdom or ingenuity, 
either in conception or execution, though the object of it is 
Certainly commendable. 

The following anecdotes of Fenelon, the celebrated author 
of ‘Telemachus, refleét honour on his memory, and difgrace on 
the perfeeutors of his family, the profaners of his cathedral, 
and the deftroyers of his flock. 


“ One of his clergy congratulating himfelf, in his prefence, for 
having effected the abolition of the cuftom of the peafants to dance 
on Sundays and prayer-days, M. Fenelon, replied — ‘ Mr. Rector, 
let us refrain from dancing; but let us permit thefe poor people to 
dance; why fhould we prevent them from forgetting for a moment 
the extent of their griefs?’ 

‘“¢ The following faying of a literary man, on witneffing the de- 
ftru€tion of his library by a fire, has been juftly praifed ; ‘ Z/hould 
have derived very kittle advantage from my books, if I bad not learnt to 
fupport their lofs” But Fenelon’s faying, on a fimilar occafion, is 
much more fimple and affecting; — ‘ J bad much rather, faid he, 
© that they were burned, than a poor man’s cottage.’ 

“ He frequently vifited the environs of Cambrai on foot; and, 
entering the cottages of the peafants, fate himfelf down by them, 
and gave them comfort and confolation. ‘The old men who had 
the happinefs of feeing him, were accuttomed to fpeak of him with 
the tendereft refpect, ‘ that,’ faid they, ‘ zs the weoden chair on which 
our good Archbifbop ufed to fit in the midft of us; we fball never fee bim 
more!’ and they fhed tears” 





Art. 1V. Biographies de Suicides, i.e. Biographical Accounts 
of Perfons who have committed Suicide. By Chriftian Henry 
Spiefs. Tranflated from the German, and enlarged with fome 
philofophical and moral Reflections, 2 Vols. 12mo. Pott 
and Co. Laufanne. 1798. 


ft ite is a fingular colleGtion of melancholy Stories, fome 
of them bordering on the miraculous, but moft of them 
warranted to contain a relation of real facts. The philofophical 
and moral reflections of the French tranflator are {cattered over 
the work with a very {paring hand, though it be of fuch a 
nature as to afford ample fcope for ufeful animadverfion. But 
the dreadful fin of felf-murder feems to have made but little 
impreffion either on the author or his tranflator; the fo//y and 
imprudence of the act are, indecd, fometimes the fubjeét of com- 
ment; but it is not once, through the two volumes, confidered 
in a religious point of view. We fhall tranflate one of the 
anecdotes, which is affirmed to be literally true. : 

6e n 
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“In a coffee-houfe, in a city of Livonia, a man one day made 
the following propofition. ‘ 1 am tired of life, and if any body 
would be of my party, I would not hefitate to quit this world.’ 
No body anfwering him, he faid no more; but, after some time, 
all the company having left the room except two. perfons, thefe 
came up to him, and aiked him if he were really ferious in the pro- 
pofition which he had made ?—* Yes gentlemen,’ faid he, in a de- 
termined tone of voice, ‘1 never {peak without due reflection, and I 
never retract what I have advanced.’ ‘Then we will be of your 
party, for we have formed the fame defign.’ ‘ Why to, gentlemen ? 
My actions are always determined by an adequate motive, and [ 
am incapable of urging a man to adhere to fuch a refolution as 
this, unlefs his misfortunes be fuch as to render life infupportable 
to him.’ 

‘ We are loaded with debts without the means of difcharging 
them. We are unable to live any longer with honour, and we are 
incapable of having recourfe to bafe and difhonourable means. 
Thofe whofe hopes will be difappointed by our death, have already 
received much more than they were legally entitled to.’ 

‘IT had one day,’ faid one of them, ‘ the good luck to break a 
confiderable bank at Spa. 1 was immediately furrounded with 
fharpers who propofed to piay with me. 1 loft all my win- 
nings in a few deals, and much more. I gaye a note for the fur- 

lus, which I cannot take up.’ 

‘I’, faid the other, ‘ had a commiilion in the army. I had given 

roofs of courage, and had merited promotion, in order to obtain 
which I contracted fome debts. But a young nobleman, who had 
never been in action, having been advanced over my head, I gave 
in my refignation, without refleGing, until it was tgo late, that I 
had no other refource in the world. The number of my cre- 
ditors has increafed, and I have now no credit with any one, I 
know my inability to fulfil my engagements, and, determined to 
impofe on no man, I am compelled to put an end to my exiftence.* 

‘ Gentlemen,’ replied the man who kead given rife to this conver- 
fation, ‘ ] admire your principles, your refolution, and your firmnefs. 
If, however, I poffefled the means of removing the ground of your 
defpair, I fhould feel happy in making you renounce your noble 
project, but all that I have left will barely fuffice to pay for a fup- 
per, if you will accept one; and at the lait bottle we will immorta- 
lize ourfelves!’—‘ Bravo!’ exclaimed the others, ‘ this is admirable.’ 

«¢ The day was fixed and an excellent fupper was ordered; the 
table was covered with dainties, and there was plenty of the beft 
wines. A ftrong dofe of arfenic was put into one bottle, which 
was to be drunk at laft. While thefe preparations were making, 
the two debtors repaired to a neighbouring houfe of ill-fame, where 
they met with another man, who had come thither to contole him- 
felf, in the arms of venal beauty, for the rigour which he experienc- 
ed from a lady to whom he paid his addreties. But this den of 
corruption only filled him with difguft and horror. He became 
gloomy and melancholy, When in this humour, b¢ was addreffed 
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by the other two perfons, who, after fome converfation, informed 
him of their defign. | e feemed to relifh it, and to be difpofed to 
make a fourth in the party. In the ftate of mind in which he then 
was, the tik of perfuafion was eafy; they blinded his judgment 
by their fophiftry, and he accompanied them to the place. 

‘‘ The perfon, who was to pay for the fupper, expecting only two 

uefts was furprized at feeing a third. He enquired into the mo- 
tives which had influenced the determination of his new colleague, 
and, being fatisfied with them, they all fate down to table. The 
original propofer of the plan was ina very good humour, and made 
a long fpeech on the refolution which he had formed. ‘ I have,’ 
faid he, ‘feen fo much of human life, that 1 fufpeét there is little 
more for me to fee. Every thing tends to convince me that man 
is a very poor creature, and that he can only be happy by contri+ 
buting to the happinefs of others. One perfon may do this in one 
way, another in another, but I could only do it with my fortune; 
and I accordingly employed it for that purpofe in the beft manner 
I could, If any onc proved to me, in a plaufible way, that a cer- 
tain fum would make him happy, I gave it him. ‘The confequence 
was that my fortune was foon fpent; and I am now ruined and 
wholly unable to render a fervice to any man. It would be pof- 
fible, indeed, to fubfift by my Jabour, but I fhould infallibly fink 
under fuch a mode of life; and befides I cannot believe that any, 
man ought to exiit for himfelf alone.’ 

“ The laft of our heroes here interrupted the philofopher—‘ that 
is the yery point on which I muft contradict you. If man did not 
exift for himfelf, as you fuppoife, and you have proved, by your 
life, that fuch is your opivion, I certainly ought to continue ta 
live. But I, who am of a different opinion, and who have lived, 
only for myfelt, finding no more pleature in life, am refolved to 
quit it’ 

‘ Every man, my friend,’ replied the firft, ‘has his own mode of 
thinking, on this fubject, and aéts accordingly. ‘here can be no 
wifh, then, to make profelytes. You will die in purfuance of your 
own fyftem, and I in purfuance of mine.’ Much more converfa- 
tion enfned on the fragility of liie; many traits, ancient and mo- 
dern, were cited in favour of fuicide; and, during this difcuflion, 
the young candidate remained penfive. The bottle was freely 
circulated, and a thoufand reafons were urged, each exceeding the 
other in abfurdity. They took the laft bottle but one which they 
drank with, tirmnefs, to a happy meeting, and without betraying 
the {malleft fymptom of irrefolution. At length, they came to the 
Jaft bottle. ‘The philofopher took it, faying; ‘ In, this repofes the, 
immortality which we fhall foon enjoy. It is the precious panacea 
which makes the wretched forget their cares, and. cures the rich 
man's pains. It reminds us that,we are free; it is, liberty to the 
flaye, gold to the poor, tranquillity to the refilefs, and happine(s tq 
the miferable !’ 

’ « He divided the bottle into four equal.parts; then, taking his 
glass in his. hand, faid, ‘ I,die tranquil and contented. Heayen 
gave 
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gave me wealth to diftribute, and I diftributed it as well as I could. 
I came into the world to live amongft men, and for them; not 
having the ability to be any longer of ufe to them, I take my leave, 
J am induced to adopt this meafure from the defpair into which I 
fhould be plunged, if any one of the untortunate beings, whom I 
have been accuftomed to relieve, were to come and implore that 
affiftance which I am unable to afford him. J believe in the ex 
iftence of a future life, and I hope to pafs from this wofld into 
another where I thall be able to do more good,’ After this expd- 
fition of his philofophy he emptied his gla{s, to the very laft drop. 

“ The other two then took their glafles. ‘ We have no occafion,’ 
faid they, ‘ for fuch profound reafoning, We expeét to be vifited 
to-morrow by the fame number of creditors who befieged us this 
Morning, and of whom we had confiderable difficulty to rid our- 
felves. What reafon can be affigned to prevent us from with 
drawing ourfelves from fuch perfecution? We believe in Predefti- 
nation, and it was aur deftiny that we fhould finifh our days here.’ 
They both emptied their glaifes without hefitation, sine 

“‘ It now came to the turn of the fourth, who took his glafs in 
his hand, held it up to the candle, then, putting it down on the 
table, faid; ‘ You have done me the honour, gentlemen, to admit 
me into your company, and I thank-you for it. By your obferva- 
fions I have acquired a knowledge of death which | did not poffefs 
before. I was lead to wifh for it by fome painful occurrences, and 
a deep melancholy confequent thereon. I now know the madnefs 
of fuch a wifh. It was not death that I fhould have defired, but 
fufficient firmnefs to die. My with is accomplifhed; you, gen- 
tlemen, have given me that fublime leffon. I thall not cenfure the 
motives which have engaged you to quit the world; on fuch a to- 
pic every man mutt judge for himfelf. But my fituation is abfo- 
lutely different from yours, I owe nothing to any man. I muft, 
therefore, have fome other reafons for taking this beverage, which 
you are pleafed to call immortality, and which fhines with fuch 
brilliancy in this glafs. The fophifms of that gentleman had ra 
ther difconcerted me, and, in the ftate of my mind at that time, 
J yielded to his opinion; but reflection has come to my aid. I have 
a confiderable fortune, and two profjigate brothers, who with for 
my death, that they might f{quander it, in the moft fcandalons 
manner.’ 

‘* Here the poifon beginning to operate, one of the debtors, with 
diftorted features, begged him to finith his fpeech, becaufe it would 
be too cruel for him to furvive them, and fuffer alone.’ ‘ I have 
little more, added the other, to fay. J] have never before feen a 
man in his laft moments. You have now afforded me the oppor- 
tunity, and I confefs to you, gentlemen, that the kind of death 
which you have chofen only fills me with horror. ‘The very fight 
of you makes me fhudder. It was only in a moment of madnefs, 
that I could give my approbation to your project, and confent to 
follow your example. If I am fo fortunate as to open my eyes in 
time, do you be fill fo wife as not to apcufe me of cowardice, and 
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accept my excufes for having fo inconfiderately confented to make 
a fourth. May the pleafing aks which you have formed be rea- 
lized. May you be happier in the next world than you have been 
in this!’ He then rofe to leave the room. ‘ But,’ exclaimed the 
others, ‘did not you promife, upon your honour, to do as we did ?" 
‘True, gentlemen, but you fhould congratulate yourfelves on my 
converfion. Applaud yourfelves for that return to my fenfes which 
your dreadful example has occafioned.’ He caft a laft look of pity 
upon them. They all endeavoured to follow him, but could not. 
‘ I left them,’ faid he to me, adding, ‘ that the third, who was nearer 
to his end than the two others, teftified his approbation of his con- 
duct, by an inclination of his head.” 


We fhall not give the moral and philofophical refle&tions of 
the tranflator on this ftrange anecdote, the truth of which he 
attefts, from the full convition that the minds of our readers 
will fupply reflections, if not more philofophical, certainly more 
moral and religious. 





Art. V. Les Derniers Adievx @ Bonaparte Viéicrieux, i. e. 
A laft Farewell to the Conqueror Bonaparte. Second Edition. 
revifed, corrected, and enlarged. 8vo. Paris printed. 
London re-printed. Deboffe. 1800, 


HE objeét of this pamphlet, which has had a confiderable 
circulation, is to perfuede Bonaparte to defcend from the 
throne which he has ufurped, and to recal! the lawful monarch 
of France to the inheritance of his fathers. “he inducements 
held out, for the atchievement of this defirable purpofe, are 
Glory and Fear, two of the moft powerful incentives to human 
action; the firft is made to confift in the fignal inftance of 
felf-denial which fuch an act would exhibit, and the object of 
the laft is the danger to which the conful mutt incefiantly be 
expofed of a change as fudden as his elevation to the fummit 
of power. ‘They who imagine, that any of the arguments 
contained in thefe pages will have the fmalleft effect on the 
individual to whom they are addrefled, muft have a very dif- 
ferent opinion of him from that which we entertain. Selfifh- 
nefs is the prevailing principle with the ufurper; and all the 
petty paffions which fupport it, fuch as ambition and vanity, of 
the worft kind, leave in his breaft no room for any of thofe 
generous feelings to which an appeal of this nature might be 
made with fome chance of fuccefs, and which are, fometimes, 
to be found even in the minds of men who have violated the 
mott facred ties. , 
The pamphlet is divided into three parts ; the firft contains 
a brief fketch of the conduct of Cromwell, in the Englith 
ufurpation 
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wfurpation of the laft century; the fecond exhibits 2 comparifon 
between Cromwell and Bonaparte; and.the third, a compari- 
fon between Bonaparte and Monk. ‘The circumttances in 
which the Englith differed from the French Revolution are 
more ftrongly marked than the points in which they refemble 
each other. 


« The hiftorians add, that the moderate and pacific difpofitions of 
the two laft monarchs of England, the extreme difficulties attending 
their domeftic government, and the perfect fecurity in refpect of 
attacks from abroad, had rendered them very neglectful of the af- 
fairs of the Continent; and England, during thefe two reigns, had 
been as it were forgotten in the general fyfiem. France, on the 
contrary, at the period of the revolution, had become an effential 
part of the focial balance of Europe. that balance which gave birth 
to the reveries of the good Abbe de St. Pierre, and which promifed 
an eternal felicity to all nations. ‘The intere{ts of the cabinet of 
Verfailles were fo far connefted with thofe of the other powers, that 
the ftate of France could not be ‘changed without changing the 
ftate of Europe; it is not aftonifhing, therefore, that our internal 
agitations fhould have filled with alarm even the frozen deferts of 
Siberia, and that our revolution fhould have appeared, in the eyes 
of all governments, like thofe fatal figns which render the world 
apprehenfive of an approaching fubverfion of natutte. 

“ The revolutionary flight had taken nearly the fame dire@tion in 
England as it has taken in France. But in England the explofion 
had never threatened to pafs the frontiers; the tigers were feen to 
fight with each other, but their rage had never infpired them with 
the project of quitting the ftage to rufh upon the {peétators. The 
Independents, the Prefbyterians, and the Levellers had put one 
monarch to death, but they had not an unquenchable thirft for the 
blood of Kings; they did not exhibit, as objects of adoration to the 
people, the images of an Ankafrocm and a Brutus; the harangues 
of thofe days were not filled with imprecations againft Princes ; and 
never did the long parliament talk of terrifying Europe with a bat- 
talion of tyrannicides. The different ftates of Europe, exempt from 
the dangers of a revolution, contemplated from the fhore the poli- 
tical ftorms which fhook a throne, and they only took that vague 
intereft of humanity in the fate of the Stuarts which always aéts 
with lefs power on the heart than perfonal intereft and a fenfe of 
common danger. But vanity, the light and reftlefs difpofition of 
the French, combined with the fpirit of profelytifm, gave to our re- 
yolution a tone of boafting and threat, which could not fail to put 
Kings on their guard. ‘The apoftles of our liberty did not limit 
their miffion to the regeneration of France, they invefted them- 
felves, in the plenitude of their authority, with the alarming right 
of regenerating the earth; they refolved to carry their equality 
into all nations, like men infected with the hydrophobia, who, in 
their convulfions, experience an infurmountable defire of communi- 
cating to all around them the malady which preys upon — 

elves. 
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felves. The revolution began by a declaration of war againft 
Europe, and our Re-public {wallowed up kingdoms, almoft as foon 
as it had left its cradle. Againft fuch a peft it became the duty of 
all cabinets to combine. I know that moderation is, at prefent, 
much talked of; and fome even go fo far as feverely to blame the 
conduct of thofe who declared war. But will Europe give credit 
to our fine proteftations? Will not fhe be juftified in faying to us, 
* You affure us that your government has ceafed to walk in the 
ways of the revolution, and that the adoption of a more moderate 
fytiem will at length allow Kings to fit fecure on their thrones; 
but your dire€tors ufed the fame language as your confuls now ufe. 
In order to prove to us that the intentions of the laft are more pure 
and more fincere than thofe of their predeceffors, let them begin by 
reftoring the provinces which they have feized by force, and let 
them take off the fequcftration which they have impofed upon 
Switzerland and Holland; for no attention is paid to profeffions 
of moderation, in a party who retains a property acquired by vio- 
lence, and little credit is due to the pacific intentions of thofe who 
enrich themfelves with the fpoils of an unjuft war.” Pr. 33—35. 


The author’s obfervations on the modern finews of War are 
equally juft and pertinent. 


« The firft object of the French Revolution was the re-eftablith- 
ment of order in the finances ; but, as it generally happens in revolu- 
tions, the evil which it was intended to remedy increafed in a 
dreadful degree. The Republic has diflipated in a few years the 
produce of the trade and indufiry of ages; it has confumed one 
half of its territory, the price of which has. been poured by terror 
into its coffers ; the fpoils of feveral nations have been fwallowed 
up in the gulph ycleped the national treafury; the government, at 
this time, can fcarcely find the means ot defraying the moft necef- 
fary expences, and the want of credit is greater than ever. The 
French monarch perifhed from the diforder which prevailed in the 
finances; and can Bonaparte believe that he will be able to preferve 
his authority in fpite of that diforder in a conftant ftate of augmentation ? 
In vain will his brain engender the greateft defigns ; nothing can be 
done without money in a State where nothing can be done by morals ; 
this is a truth fo well underftood at prefent as to ftand in no need of 
repetition. When the hero of La Mancha fet ont in queit of adventures, 
the firft queftion of the landiord, at the inn, where he was dubbed 
a Knight, was—have you any money ? No, replied Don Quixote, 
I never read of any Knight being provided with that bafe 
metal, You lie under a miitake, replied the landlord ; if the hifs 
torians are filent on the fubject, it is becaufe, they thought it a 
matter of courfe that Knights never travelled without. a thing fo 
neceflary as money. So fay all the Cabinets of Europe at this day. 
I have no doubt that Bonaparte has, in his council, fome men pof- 
feffed of the fame good fenfe as Don Quixote’s landlord ; but, if I 
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may judge from the public mifery and the general miftruft, I much 
dpubt their ability to furnifh their Knight with moncy.”’ 


The aétual ftate of France appears to be depicted with 
accuracy. 


«© We are now engaged in the moft cruel war which ever difturbed 
the repofe of nations. The blood of our foldiers has flown in the 
four quarters of the world, inv the name of a Republic which never 
exified ; there is fearcely a fingle region on the giobe which has not 
received the laft fighs of a Frenchman, dying for the vain phantom 
of liberty ; we have had to deplore our triumphs as well as our de- 
eats; we bear more chains than the people whom we determined to 
vender free; we are poorer than the nations which we have 
vuined,”” : 


Infeéted with a prejudice which thoufands of Frenchmen 
have hattily adopted ; a prejudice, fpringing from a mixture of 
vanity and difappointment, and rendered inveterate by the 
force of habit; the author puts into the mouth of “ more 
than one foreign Minifter” this ftrange declaration refpecting 
the French Revolution, which we firmly believe was never 
uttered by any man, who confidered it as dangerous; and 
moft certainly, in this country at leatt, none but the friends 
of the Revolution, ever uled fuch language refpecting it.— 
s* Whatever the malignant influence of this meteor may be, 
whigh is deftined to appear but for a moment in our horizon, 
we have a much greater dread of the influence of 3 durable 
government which would ultimately be eftablifhed in France ; 
before we reftore the Bourbons to their throne, we ought to 
think of diminifhing their power.”—As the author muft be 
iuppofed to be better acquainted with the fentiments of his 
own countrymen, we are much more difpofed to give full cre- 
dit to the following affertion : 


“ I have often feen wery good royalifts rejoice in the triumphs of 
the Republicans. ‘ France,’ faid they, ‘contained nothing but a fac- 
tious people, but the imprudence of tle coalefced Monarchs has trans. 
formed them into a people of heroes; a day will come when no part 
of the revolution will remain but its military trophies, and the Mo. 
narchy. will profit by them; this rifing generation of warriors will 
defend the fceptre with the fame courage which they have difplayed 
in defence of the Red Cap, and the Republic which will alone be re- 
fponfible for the horrors of war, that republic which is fo jealous of 
the power of Kings, will only have fown lilies in the fields of 
victory |”? 


Whatever our ideas may have been, or ftill are, refpeQing 
the danger arifing to Europe, from the extenfive power of = 
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old French Monarchy, we not only concur with the author 
in his obfervation that fuch a mode of reafoning as that which 
he imputes to certain foreign Minifters, is ‘* neither juft nor 
— >” but we go ftill farther, and will maintain that an 
intiter, having it in his power to reftore the-French Mo- 
narchy, in 1792, and yet forbearing to ufe that power from 
fuch motives as thefe, would not only have been neither juft 
nor generous, but would have proved himfelf grofsly ignorant 
of his duty, wholly deftitute of that wifdom and forefight 
which his ftation required, and utterly negleGful of the in- 
tere{ts and welfare of his own country in particular, and of 
Europe in general. But how fhall we chara¢terize the fenti- 
ment of the ** very good Royalifts’ who ** rejoice in the tri- 
umphs of the Republicans.”—\t any thing could juftify the 
conduct of a foreign Potentate in neglecting to reftore the 
French Monarchy, until its power fhould be abridged, thefe 
avowed fentiments of its firmeft friends and fupporters would 
afford fuch juftification. They betray fuch an aggreffive fpirit 
of inordinate ambition as it would become alike the intereft 
and the duty of every State in Europe to reprefs, Senfelefs 
and infatuated men! neither taught by experience, nor cor- 
reéted by adverfity, you fupply your enemies with weapons 
againft yourfelves, and rob your friends of their beft means of 
defending ' you !—We row willingly turn to a paflage, in 
which the author difplays much good fenfe, and found reafon. 


** Ten years ago we lived happy under our Kings; France was 
then refpected by foreigft nations ; French blood neither flowed on the 
field of battle, nor on the fcaffold ; tranquil without defpotifm, fub- 
jects but not flaves, we had every ground of fecurity, every caufe for 
gratitude and affection. Why, then, fhould we not now oppofe, to 
the genius of commotion and difcord, a firm and pacific government, 
the bleffings of which we fo long enjoyed? Why fhould we not now 
obtain over the rivals of France a lefs cruel and more durable triumph, 
under the aufpices of a Monarchy which long excited their jealoufy, 
which may ftill recover its former afcendancy, by giving an ufeful 
direction to our conquefts, and fhed a new luftre on the French name 
by legalizing victory, It is that paternal and tutelar government 
which can alone reftore the tranquillity which we want, the riches 
which we have loft, and our country, in fhort, which we ought all to 
cherifh, but which is no longer to be found in this defolated land, 
For our country is not to be fought on the mountain’s cliff, on the 
river’s bank, nor on the city’s rampart; it exiits in the relations 
eltablifhed between men of the fame land and of the fame family ; in 
the religious remembrance of our fathers ; in the love of our children ; 
in the inftitutions which exifted at our birth; and in the protecting 
authority which ever defended our moft facred rights and our dearett 
interefis,”” 
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It would be happy for his country, for which the author 
feems to entertain fo fincere, fo zealous, and fo commendable 
an affection, if he could ftrongly imprefs the juftice of the 
following remarks on the mind of every inhabitant of 
France. 


‘«¢ Six months have already elapfed fince Bonaparte made himfelf 
mafter of the fovereign power. Where is the olive branch with 
which he was to crown victory ? Where are thofe eternal monuments 
which he was to raife to humanity ! The war has been renewed with 
additional fury ; conquerors or conquered, we ftill have to deplore 
the death of Frenchmen, who have not even the confolation of dying 
for their country. Jt is for Bonaparte alone that fo many vidiims 
are facrificed, and his power is only built on the graves which are 
daily dug by war in his name. We mutt not imagine, that this em- 
pire, which is ufhered in with funeral obfequies, will be lefs productive 
of calamities in time of peace. 

‘© France requires a ftate of durable tranquillity in order to revive 
the elements of profperity, and to re-eftablifh her relations with the 
people of Europe. ‘The firft pledge of fuch relasions is a ftable go- 
vernment. I know that our metaphyficians of the council take much 
about permanence, (fixité); but Europe alfo knows very well that 
there is not any thing in our prefent government to which that fine 
term can reafonably be applied. Foreigners, who participate in our 
apprehenfions refpecting Bonaparte, will never conclude any other 
treaties with him than fuch as are provifional like his own power, 
alliances which will laft no longer than the conftraint, by which they 
were dictated,’’ 3 


Pleading in fuch a caufe, the flattering language which the 
author occafionally applies to Bonaparte may be juttifiable ; 
but, let his fubfequent conduct be what it may, it never can 
obliterate from the memory the recollection of the pait,; 
and however he might atone, as far as he could, for his crimes, 
by the reftoration of his lawful Sovereign, he never could 
have the fmalleft pretenfions to be ranked with the great men 
of the age ; his enormities would never be forgotten by the 
hiftorian ; and a fuitable niche would be provided for him in 
the Tempe of Inramy ! 

It is eafy to perceive that this pamphlet is the production of 
no common pen ; and, though we cannot fubf{cribe to all the 
author’s pofitions, we muft admit that his arguments are 
moftly ingenious, frequently convincive, and feldom, if ever, 
feeble. 
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Art. VI. Voiage, &c. i. e. Voyage in fearch of La Péreufe, 
performed by order of the Conftituent Affembly, during the 
Years 1791, 1792, 1793, and 1794, and drawn up by 
Mr. Labillardiere, Correfpondent of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, Member of the Society of Natural Hijtory, and one 
of the Naturalifts attached to the Expedition, Tranflated 
from the French. The original Printed at Pgris; im- 
ported by de Boffe; the [Vranflation, illuftrated with 

orty-fix Plates, 4to. Pp. 540. 2].12s. 6d. Publifh- 
ed for Stockdale. London. 1800. 


LL our readers muft recolle&t that M. de la Péroufe, an 
officer of high reputation and diftinguifhed talents in 
the French navy, was fent on a voyage of difcovery, in the 
year 1785. Some account of the progrefs of his efforts was 
forwarded to his native country by every poffible opportunity, 
but he and all his companions unfortunately perifhed. The 
refult of his difcoveries, as far as it was known by the papers 
which he had tranfinitted to France, at different times, was 
publifhed fome time ago. The inducement to undertake the 
prefent voyage is thus ftated in the Introduction. 


«¢ No intelligence had been received for three years refpecting 
the thips Bouffole and Aftrolabe, commanded by M. de la Péroufe, 
when, early in the year 1791, the Parifian Society of Natural Hiftory 
called the attention of the Conftituent Affembly to the fate of that 
Navigator, and his unfortunate companions. 

The hope of recovering at leaft fome wreck of an expedition under- 
taken to promote the fciences, induced the Affembly to fend two 
other fhips to fteer the fame courfe which thofe navigators muft have 
purfued, after their departure from Botany Bay. Some of them, it 
was thought, might have efcaped from the wreck, and might be con- 
fined in adefert ifland, or thrown upon fome coaft inhabited by favages. 
Perhaps they might be dragging out life in a dittant clime, with their 
longing eyes continually fixed upon the fea, anxioufly looking for 
that relief which they had a right to expect from their country. 

«* On the gth of February 1791, the following decree was paffed 
upon this fubje@: * The National Affembly having heard the report 
of its joint Committees of Agriculture, Commerce, and the Marine, 
decreés, 

¢ That the King be petitioned to iffue orders to all the amdaffadors, 
refidents, confuls, and agents of the nation, to apply, in the name 
of humanity, and of the arts and fciences, to the different Sovereigns 
at whofe courts they refide, requefting them to charge all their navi- 


gators-and agents whatfocver, and in what places foever, but pars 
ticularly 
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ticularly in the moft foutherly parts of the South Sea, to fearch dili- 
gently for the two French frigates, the Bouffole and the Aftrolabe, 
commanded by M. dela Péroufe, as alfo for their fhips’ companies, 
and to make every inquiry which has a tendency to afcertain their 
exiftence or their Riberrect ; in order that, if M. de la Péroufe and 
his companions fhould be found or met with, in any place whatfoever, 
they may amg them every affiftance, and procure them all the means 
neceflary for their return into their own country, and for bringin 
with them all the property of which they may be pofleffed ; and the 
National Affembly engages to indemnify, and even to recompenfe, 
in proportion to the importance of the fervice, any perfon or perfons 
who fhall give affiftance to thofe navigators, fhall procure intelligence 
concerning them, or fhall be inftrumental in reftoring to France any 
papers or effects whatfoever, which may belong, or may have been 
belonged, to their expedition : 

‘ Decrees, farther, that the King be petitioned to give orders for 
the fitting out of one or more fhips, having on board men of {cience, 
naturalifts, and draughtfmen, and- to charge the commanders of the 
expedition with the two-fold miffion of fearching for M. de la Pé- 
roufe, agreeable to the documents, inftru€tions, and orders which 
fhall be delivered to them, and of making enquiries relative to the 
{ciences and to commerce, taking every meafure to render this expe- 
dition ufeful and advantageous to navigation, geography, commerce, 
and the arts and fciences, independently of their fearch for M. de la 
Péroufe, and even after having found him, or obtained intelligence 
concerning him,’ 

“¢ Compared with the original, by us the Prefident and Secretaries 
of the National Ailembly, at Paris, this 24th day of 
February, 1791. 


(Signed) Duport,  Prefident. 
Lrone, Secretaries.’” 
BoussIon, 


‘¢ General Dentrecafteaux received the command of the expedition. 
That officer requefted from the Government two fhips of about five 
hundred tons burden. ‘Their bottoms were fheathed with wood, and 
then filled with fcupper nails. It was not apprehended that this 
mode would diminifh their velocity, and it was thought that it 
would add to the folidity of their conftruction. It is, however, 
acknowledged that fhips fheathed and bottomed with copper may be 
conftructed with equal folidity, and that they have greatly the ad- 
vantage in point of failing. Thofe thips received names analogous 
to the object of the enterprize, That in which General Dentre- 


cafteaux embarked, was called the Recherche (Refearch), and the © 


other, commanded by Captain Huon Kermadec, received the name 
of the Efperance (the Hope). 

‘© The Recherche had on board one hundred and thirteen men at the 
time of her departure: the Efperance only one hundred and fix.’’ 

“6 Tt is. melancholy to add, that of two hundred and nineteen people, 
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ninety-nine had died before my arrival in the Ifle of France. But 
it muft. be obferved; that we loft but few people in the courfe of our 
voyage, and that the dreadful mortality which we experienced was 
owing toour long ftay in the ifland of Jav.’’ 


Labillardiere’s Voyage. 

The motive which had influenced thofe, at whofe inftiga- 
tion this voyage was undertaken, was of fuch a nature that 
every man muft lament that it completely failed. ‘The com- 
mander of the expedition, on his arrival at the Cape of Good 
Hope, received intelligence from the Ifle of France, that a 
Dutch veflel having on board Commodore Hunter, of the 
Sirius Englith frigate, together with his fhip’s company, dif- 
covered near the Admiralty Iflands, in the South Sea, feveral 
perfons clothed in European manufactures, fome of which, in 
particular, appeared to be French uniforms. Hence it was 
concluded that M. de Péroufe had been fhipwrecked in the 
vicinity of thofe iflands. But the information proved errone- 
ous ; and every attempt to difcover any figns, or to obtain. an 
intelligence, which could tend to afcertain the fate of that 
gallant officer was fruitlefs. We fhall not attempt to follow 
Citizen Labillardiere through his difficult and dangerous voy- 
age, his account of which can only prove interefting to navi- 
gators and naturalifts. Indeed, the proper title of the work 
would have been ** The Journal of a Naturalift.” For, on 
no other fubject than Natural Hiftory is any information 
afforded, that can either intereft or inftruét the reader, All 
the places which the author vilited, with very few exceptions, 
have been decribed, more fully and more accurately, by other 
writers. In his obfervations on the different countries, and 
the manners and cuftoms of their inhabitants, there is nothing 
that indicates either acutenefs of penetration, foundnefs of 
judgment, or knowledge of human nature. His defcriptions 
are vapid, his details are dry, and his egotifm is difgufting. 
He is out of humour with all around him, ever prone to cen- 
ture his fuperiors, and ftrongly difpofed, on all occafions, to 
magnify his own confequence. There is a tirefome famenefs 
in his remarks, which are frequently trifling, and not feldom 
illiberal. In fhort, ftrange as it may appear, we have toiled 
through this ponderous es a with exemplary patience, and 
have not found a fingle paflage worthy of quotation. 

In November, 1793, the two veflels arrived at Java, where, 
fome time after, on the reception of news from Europe of the 
abolition of Monarchy in France, the officers declared in 
favour of their Sovereign, hoifted. the White Flag, put them- 
felves under the protection of the Dutch, ahd configned the 

Citizen 
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Citizen Naturalifts, and Scavans to fafe cuftody. Labillardiere 
and his affociates returned to their native country in the Spring 
of 1796, fo terminating a voyage undertaken from the beft of 


views; but productive of nething but difappointment. 
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Art. VII. La Foi Couronnée, Sc. i.e. Faith Crowned, or 
the Majffacre of the Catholic Paftors who have died for the 
Caufe of Fefus Chrift, during the French Revolution. A Poem, 
in five Cantos, accompanied with Notes, hiftorical and 
theological. r2mo. Pp.350, Dulau. London. 1799. 





‘ate motive which accelerated the publication of this 
poem, if it did not inftigate the author to compofe it, is 
thus explained in the preface. 

“© A new work againit the Chriftian religion, or rather 
againft all the religions in the world, has juft appeared, under 
this titkhe—“* The Var of the Gods;’’ and the author of it, who 
might have been fuppofed to be an immoral man, but not an 
Atheift, has furpafled Voltaire and all the grand mafters of 
Atheifm. Never had the eye beheld, the ear heard, the human, 
or rather infernal, mind conceived a produétion more fcanda- 
lous, defcriptions more horrible, impiety more revolting, or 
blafphemy more abominable, than is exhibited in this poem, 
From a relic of modefty, inconceivable in fuch a man, the 
poet has concealed his name; probably he was fearful of con- 
figning it to perpetual infamy by prefixing it to fuch a work; 
but, unfortunately, he is but too wel] known; and [ fhali now 
publifh his name, not with a view to difhonour him, for that 
is no longer poffible, but in the hope of bringing him back to 
a fenfe of fhame by the means of public reprobation, to re- 
pentance by fhame, to retractation by repentance, and even td 
the voluntary and fpontaneous fuppreflion.of his difgraceful 
work ;—this author is the CHEVALIER DE-PARNY. 

«¢ Having been fuffered to remain tranquil and fafe, at Parisy 
during the revolution, in confequence of his intimaté cofinéc- 
tion with the triumphant enemies of the aff#r and the throne, 
he may poffibly have cherifhed and brought to perfection the 
noxious plant of Atheifm, the feed of which was previoufly 
fown in his mind. He faw the reign of anarchy begin, the 
{ceptre broken, Louis the Sixteenth murdered, his moft faithful 
fubjects perfecuted, plundered, and facrificed; and he exclaim+ 
ed with Danton, Roberfpierre, and Marat, We have no longer a 
King. He afterwards witnefled the triumph of impiety, the 
abolition of all religious worfhip, the deftruction of the altars, 
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the captivity of the head of the Church, the profcription and 
mafiacre of the Catholic Paftors; and, like the wicked man, 
he faid, in the bottom of his heart, with Gobet and La 
Reveiliére Lepaux, there is no God.’ The author then ex- 
patiates on the folly as well as the wickednefs of any at 

to abolifh that religion, to overthrow that church, agai 


which—we have divine authority for aflerting—the gates of heft 
will never prevail. 


by Let him reetbbe shew many ufelefs efforts have been made, 
Within t alt,ten,years, tq annihilate this holy religion, and his 
pom will certajnly, not-be, more efficacious than thofe; how many 

rdy, but fignal, cpnverfions it has produced in its greateft ene- 
mies; how'many proud fophitts, and even apoftates, have returned 
into its boforh after having perfecuted it; how glorious a triumph 
it obtained ‘over philofophy, in the perfon of the celebrated La 
Harpe: “let him“tmitate dis candour; dis integrity; dis courage: 
jet him: partake of his happinefs and his virtues, ‘after having par- 
taken of his errors; and‘let him ceafe the vain attempt to rob 
Heaven of its worfhippers; the Creator-of the homage of his creae 
tures; man of his beft hope; the wicked man of his moft faluti.y 
check ; the juft man of his happinefs here below; the poor man‘of 
his fweeteft confolation; the rich man of the vehicle of his benefi- 
cence and charity; the people of their bond of obedience ;_ govern- 
ments of their neceflary fupport; and monarchs of their power, and 
of the fidelity of their fubjeés.” 

The author fpeaks with becoming diffidence of his own produc- 
tion. “ I prefume to oppofe my verfes to thofe of the Chevalier de 
Parny, and to difpute with him, not the frivolous palm of poetry, 
nor the infipid praifes of a few impious literati, but the efteem of 
virtuous minds, the triumph of truth, and the empire of integrity. 
Without foliciting the indulgence of my readers, I acknowledge 
that the publication of my work has been actelerated by the ap- 

ranee of his; and, imperfe& as it is, and determined as-I was to 
referve it for other times, and other countries, this circumftance 
has altered my intentions; I conceived the obje& of my poem to be 
ufefal; the opportunity for publifhing-it favourable ; and the facri- 
fice of my vanity neceffary; and, accordingly, I committed it to the 
: - for the + Oo of religion and perfecuted virtue; happy if, in 
ite of the bitter cenfure, the farcafm, and all the combined efforts 
of pl ical impiety and licentious immorality, God_ crown my 
tabours any portion of fuccefs, the Church with fome appro- 
bation, the feeling heart with a few tears, and the virtuous man 
with his applaufe! 
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Unqueftionably the author merits commendation for his 
defign, whatever defects may be found in the execution. 
The obdjeét of his pocm is to difplay the horrid perfecutions 
experienced by the French clergy, from the commencement of 
the revolution until the maflacre of fome hundseds of them in 

September, 
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September, 1792. In fhort, the author attempts in verfe, with 
fome arg what the Abbé Barrue] had before accomplith- 


ed in profe. But the fubject is not favourable for a revulir 
m} and the mixture of fiction with fact neceffarily deltroys 

at imprefiion which the relation of fuch horrid tranfactions 
‘gught to leave on the mind of the reader. We can make al- 
wances for the zeal of a rigid Catholic, and therefore forbear 
to point out feveral paflages to which we, as Proteftants, muft 
ftrongly object, and the weakneis and fallagy of which we 
could eafily expofe; but we muft admonith the author, who ig 
a very young man, that 2 little lefs decifion and mueh mere 
caution would become him, on points refpeécting which he 
ought to know a great difference of opinion prevails, particy- 
laity in the country in which he now refides, The notes con- 
tain many curious anecdotes, highly honourable to the French 
clergy, and moft difgraceful to their impious perfecutors. We 
ive the author credit for having duly afcertained the truth of 
e. facts which they exhibit. The poetry, though it nevey 
ties into fublimity, never finks below mediocrity. We feleét, 
as a fair {pecimen, the following paflage, in the firft canto, 
containing the portraits of fome of the leading orators in the 


gonttituent affembly. 


* Bientét a l’éloquence un champ vafte eft ouvert. 
Deux célébres mortels, brillant dans la carriérey: 
Et fiers de fe combattre, ont franchi la barriére: 
Maury, dans fes difcours toujours impetueux, 

De Vorganererdy:geihe:a l’avantage heureux. 
Mirabeau, moins bouillant, a la marche plus fure, 
‘Et dans tous fes écatts, s’eléve avec mefure, 

Si Maury, plus nerveux, porte un coup terrassant, 
Mirabeau, plus adroit, décoche un trait pergant: 
L’un, du grand orateur, a la courfe rapide ; 

L’autre a, du rhéteur froid, la marche plus timide: 
Maury, s’il improvife, accable fon rival: 
Mirabeau, s’il écrit, eft par fois fon égal: 

L’un a d’un efprit droit linvineible logique ; es - <i 
L’autre, du philofophe a tout l’art fophiftique. | °°’ >" 
Quoiqu’ 4 la fleur des ans, fur les livres blanchis,*. 
Du plus profond favoir tous les deux enrichis, '* 
Par leurs talens divers et leurs pompeuk langdges, 
Du Congrés étonné partagent les suffrages : 

Mais tandis que Maury fiéau des novateurs, 
Confond fon fier Emule, en bravant les clameurs, 
Mirabeau n’a jamais qu’un docile auditoire, 

Qu’il doit 4 fon parti, plus qu’a |’art oratoire. 
Aprés eux Montefquiou, simple et moins véhémert, 
Parle aux cceurs qu’il pénétre, et peint le fentiment, 
L’osateur Cazalés, formé par la nature, 
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Eft Eloquent fans art, et pompeux fans enflurey 
Ornés d’heureux talens, mais long-tems égarés, 
~“Les Tonnerre, et Lally sont par foie admires : 
Trois enfans de Thémis, 'Treilhard, Thouret, Barrére, 
Ont, par quelques succés, defhonoré leur mére. 
Barnave, plus cruel, plus fougueux tous les jours, 
De fleurs teintes de fang ofe orner fes difcours. 
Ballore au vrai favoir ajoute un vrai courage: 
La Sarre avee plus d’art, touchant dans fon langage, 
Aax efprits comme aux cceurs fait entendre fa voix; 
@ « .& Deyimard ferme et preffant VéEgale quelquefois, 
grew: «Et tous ces oratears; difputant d’éloquence, 
Balancent la victoire et le fort de la France. 


i 
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Ant. VIIN Ueber den Gang, &e. On the political Events 
vs which occurred in Switzerland, during the Spring of 1798. 
to ‘By Leonhard Meifter. 8vo. ~Pp.136. | 


T HE feries of revolutionary events, which are reprefenig? 
y 


. and ably commented upon in the prefent work, is neat 
the following: © 

On the 27th of February, 1798, the ultimatum of the .con- 
ference between the deputies from the cantons of Zurich and 
Berne, and the French general in chief, Brune, was given in 
by the latter, againft which the regency of Berne remonttrated, 
in order to procure a delay. Brune, confequently, refolved to 
adopt coercive meafures, and the Bernefe came to the determi- 
nation of repelling force by force, a refolution in which they 
were particularly fupported by the canton of Lucerne. 

In the night of the firft of March, the Bernefe attacked the 
French, which was the commencement of the fhort, and on 
the part of the Bernefe, moft unfortunate, war. : The ruinous 
confequences of this tumultuous proceeding, are, for the moft 
part, to be attributed to the feeble and irrefolute conduct of 
the Bernefe government. On the fifth of March the French 
entered Berne: onthe 6th, the landed proprietors aflembled 
at Zurich, to make their demands; and, on the oth, the militia 
arrived to garrifon the town; the Senate was willing to cede 
jts power to the commiffioners from the country, and con- 
cluded with them an agreement, in which, however, many of 
the points relative to the executive power were not properly 
afcertained. The late regency having left the place in cone 
fufion, the deputies from the country endeavoured to adopt 
proper means for reftoring internal tranquillity. Meanwhile, 
fome of the other cantons took up arms again{ft the new Swifs 
conftitution ; and counter addreffes were alfo fent to ve 
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Brune, from the canton of Zurich: to thefe he anfwered with 
the alternative, that they fhould either unconditionally accept 
the conititution, er he would advance with the French army. 
‘This canton therefore refolved, on the 2gth of March, that the 
Helveiic Re-public was indivifible, in confequence of which 
the primitive elective aflemblies were then convened. At 
Berne the arferals were emptied, contributions levied on the 
inhabitants, and the French commiflary, Lecarlier, iffued 
orders refpecting the new conftitution, 

Several cantons, however, remained undetermined, others 
politively refufed to accept the conftitution, and the peaceable 
cantons made a fruitlefs attempt to unite with the former. 
The Abbot of St. Gallen organized a body of crufaders, and 
inftigated acivil war. But the French Generai threatened the 
retractory diciri¢ts, and ordered contributions to be levied on 
the members of the late regency and their families. In Arau 
the national reprefentatives aflembled foon after Eafter, and 
formed two leyiflative bodies. At this epoch of the Swifs 
revolution M. Meifter concludes his tract. Since that time 
there has appeared; in Zurich, a regular hiftorical journal, 
conducted upon a different plan, and containing a continuation 
of the events which have occurred in that country. It is 
edited by the fame author, and publifhed by Efcher and Ufteri, 
the conductors of a notorious journal called the Swifs Republi- 
can.. To the number for April, M Meifter has fubjoined a 
Survey of Helvetia under its former conftitution, which was 
written a fhort time before its abolition: it concludes with a 
fhort expofition of the different characters who bore the moft 
diftinguifhed part in the Helvetic revolution, 
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Art. IX. Reife nach Oftindien, Sc.— A Voyage to the Eaft 
Indies, by Fra, Paolino da St. Bartolomeo, tranflated from the 
French, with Notes. By John Reinhold Forfter, Profeflor 
of Natural Hiftory and Mineralogy, at Halle; with a Fron- 
tifpiece. 8vo. Pp. 483. Berlin. 1798. Price 1 Rix- 
dollar, 16 Grofch. 


VV= fhall not even do juftice to Paolino if we merely 
aflert that he is the moft learned miffionary that has 
ever penetrated or vifited India. He may, with juftice, and 
without exaggeration, be mentioned among the beft authors 


who have written upon that country. According to the preface, 
the original ts written in Italian, and it is not ftated to be a 
tranflation from the French, 

Another work bythe fame author, entitled Syfema Brahmani- 
gn, of which an abridgment has been publithed at Gotha, muft 
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not be confounded with the prefent publication. The au- 
thor refided in India, from the year 1766 to 1789, and acquired 
a confiderable knowledge, not only of the Taiwul and Mala- 
bar, but alfo of the difficult Shanfcrit languaze, Hence he 
has procured a variety of accounts from authors of that country 
which very few Europeans would be able to underftand in the 
original language, and has profited by the manufcript accounts 
of former miffionaries. He landed at Pondicherry, and firft 
deferibed the coaft of Coromandel, or, according to his, ertho- 
graphy, Ciomandala. If we compare the general manner of 
writing names of cities and countries in India, with thofe which 
he has adopted, and which he aflures us he has taken from 
India books, we cannot but be-.furprized that they have 
hitherto been fo grofsly disfigured. 

That the capture of Pondicherry by the Englith, during the 
prefent war, may be rather favourable than difadvantageous to 
the French, feems rather paradoxical; but the author endea- 
vours to render it probable, that the French have gained by this 
capture, as they provided the Englifh with wines, cloth, can- 
non, fire-arms, &c. in return for goods, the greateft part of 
which remained in India. 

The whole ftate of the Chriftian and Pagan. zeligions is 
treated by the author with the greateft accuracy and attention, 
His affe:tions relative to Tanjoor, Marava, Madura, and Care 
nada, and of the north of India in general, is derived from the 
accounts of former miffionares, as his refidence on that coaft 
did not exceed three months. What he quotes relative to the 
commerce of the coafts of Coromandel and Malabar, beyond 
the Holy Mountains, is equally new and interefting. A circum- 
ftantial account is given of the coins, weights, and meafures. 
M. Paolino defcribes Malabar from his own obfervations, 
which are the more important, becaufe this place has not fuf- 
fered fo much from the incurfions of the neighbouring nations, 
but ftill preferves many of its ancient manners and cuftoms. 
The number of Chriftians, Jews, Arabians, Europeans, and 
their immediate defcendants, he computes at 400,c00 perfons ; 
that of the original inhabitants at 1,600,000, and, as the coun 
try of Malabar, according to Forfter’s account, contains 540 
fquare German miles;* there are, confequently, 3,703 per- 
fons to each mile. ‘The account of their induftry has been 
moft happily elucidated by the great learning of Forfter. The 
prefent King of that country is obliged to pay an annual 
tribute to the Englith of halfa lack of rupees, or 25,000 Roman 





* Fifteen German miles are eqnal to one degree or 69 half 
miles Englith meature. 
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fcudi. He readily agreed to pay this tribute, as he was appre- 
henfive of his neighbours, the late Tippoo Sultaun, the Princes 
of Maiffur and Conca, and the Prince of Arrucat, in the 
South Eaft of India. The King of Malabar behaved very gra- 
cioufly to the author, and exprefled great aftonifhment at his 
correct knowledge of the Malabar tongue. 

We would advife fuch of our readers as may happen to pof- 
fefs this wark, not to be alarmed at that chapter which is en- 
titled ** Affairs of the Miffion,” as this interefting part deferves 
to be attentively perufed. The chapter on Zoology has alfo 
received many illuftrations from the pen of Forfter. 

In the fecond book the author treats on the birth and educa- 
tion of children, of matrimony, and the laws. In the original 
the laft fection contains a fevere invective againit the late 
learned Sir William Jones, but which the German tranflator 
has prudently omitted. 

The author gives to the four principal cafts of the Indians 
the following denominations: Brahmana, Kfchetria or Ragia- 
putra, Vayfhya and Shudra. From his philological erudition, 
we expected to find the chapter upon languages to be one of 
the moft important, and our expectations were not difap- 
pointed. 

The religious fyftem of the Indians, he aflerts, is founded 
on a. belief of an individual Deity who has created the univerfe; 
they are, therefore, neither Atheiits nor Materialifts, becaufe 
they admit of a Being which is felf-fubfiftent, has created 
every thing, and is, in fhort, the author of the univerfe: thefe 
people are no Manicheeans, as they adopt the idea of a fupreme 
Being, which is eternal, omnipotent, &c. In the beginning, 
they fay, God created a woman, that is nature, fhe is worfhip- 
ped as a Deity, and to her all other Deities are indebted for 
their exiffence. The doctrine of the immortality of the foul 
is an article of their faith univerfally received; yet thefe people 
are called Heathens, by the Europeans, and miffionaries are 
fent from the Catholic and Proteftant countries to convert 
them. 

The author, in the courfe of his work, accurately defcribes 
the prefent ftate of the fciences in thofe parts of India, particu- 
larly aftronomy, mufic, architecture, medicine, and botany. 
On his return he touched at Ceylon, afterwards at the Ifland of 
Bourbon, the Ifle of France, at the coaft of Lagoa in the South 
of Africa, and the Ifland of Afcenfion, on which places he 
makes a variety of pertinent remarks. ‘The notes of the late 
Profeffor Forfter are very interefting, and we cannot but regret 
that death has deprived Germany of a commentator and geo- 
graphical tranflater, whofe lofs will not be eafily 5 55K 
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Art. X. Reife nach dem Vorgebirge der Guten Hoffnung, &c. 
Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, Fava and Bengal, in 
the Years 1768 and 1771, by F.S8. Stavorinus, Captain in 
the Service of the Dutch Eaft Inaia Company. Tranflated 
into German, from the Dutch, with Notes. By Proteflor 
Lueder, of Brunfwic, Berlin, Haude, and Spena. 8vo. 
Price 18 grofch. 1796. 


"TH original of this work appeared at Leyden, in the year 
1793, intwovolumes. The tranflation, made by Profeflor 
Lueder, may more properly be termed an abridgment, as every 
thing which is important only to the Dutch mariner, has been 
omitted. The whole is divided into four books, the firft of 


which contains, properly {peaking, the whole of the defcrip- 


tive part of his travels; the three others furnifh an account of 
the countries mentioned in the title-page. The moft minute 
defcription is that of the ifland of Java, in the third book, 
which alone forms one half of the work. But as an 
Englifh tranflation of this voyage was formerly noticed by 
us, * long before we had feen the original, it muft be fuperfluous 
to fay any thing more of that now before us. 


* Anti-Jacobin Review, Vol. iii. p. 268. 
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Art. XI. MAOTTAPXOY TOY XAIPQNEQZ TA HOIKA, Plye 
tarchi Chaeronenfis moralia, id eft, opera, exceptis vitiis, reliqua. 
Greca emendavit, notationem emendationum et Latinam 
Xylandri interpretationem caftigatam adjunxit, animad- 
verfiones explicandis rebus ac verbis, item indices copiofos 
adjecit Daniel Wyttenbach, Hift. Elog. Lit. Gr. et Lat. 
in illuftri: Athen. Amftelod. Profefior. Ad editionem 
Oxonienfem emendatius exprefla. Tomil. ParsIl. 8vo. 


PP. 457- 1799. 

qe volume before us comprifes what is comprehended in 

Plutarch’s works between sywad nagayyitvara, Mr, 
Schifer, the publifher of this edition, is entitled to equal cre- 
dit and praife, as it is remarkably correét. The numerous 
errata of the Oxford edition have been carefully avoided ; nor 
have other errors efcaped the vigilance of the anonymous edi- 
tor, a circumftance which rarely occurs on fimilar occafions. 





Art. XII. Afronomifches fabrbrich fiir das Fabr, 1802, &c. 
i, €. Afironomital Almanack, for the Year 1802, together with 
a Collection of new aftronomical Treatifes, Observations, and 
ether Articles of Intelligence, Calculated and publifhed, by 
Peraniffion 


| 
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_.’ Permiffion of the Royal Academy, by J. E, Bode, Aftro- 
nomer and Member of the faid Academy: With two Plates, 
Svo, Pp. 260. Price 1 Rix-dollar. Berlin printed for 
the Author, and fold by Lange. 1799. 


HIS Almanack is arranged on the eftablifhed plan of the 
preceding years. The effays are, in general, highly in- 
terefting, and almoft every one deferves the attention of aftros 
nemers, They are as follow: 
‘1, Kliigel’s new method of calculating folar eclipfes, occuls 
tations and tranfits, and adapting them to the centre of the 
obe. He gives a plan of computing the true zenith of both 
conftellations for two points of time, together with the 
beginning and end of the eclipfe or tranfit; and alfo their 
fhorteft diftance, as well as the time of that diftance, inftead 
of the ufual and tedious calculation of the parallax of longi- 
tude and latitude. The formulz, he propofes, are not always 
fhorter nor lefs complicated than thofe commonly ufed in cal+ 
culating parallaxes. Neverthelefs, much praife is due to the 
author for having multiplied the means of attaining the pur 
pofe in the moft difficult part of aftronomical purfuits. He 
enables the proficient in this fcience, not only to compare the 
fame object of obfervation, according to the refult afforded by 
different methods, but alfo to vary the formulz# according to 
the angles, which may happen to be too great or too finall, in 
applying one partiqular method; and thus to arrive at greater 
certainty by reforting to another, 

2. Obfervations relative to the fpots, atmofphere, and dia- 
meter of the planet AZars, by Dr. Schroter, of Lilienthal. This 
indefatigable aftronomer has, in the greateft poflible proximity 
of Mars to the earth, obferved that its compreflion is 80 == 84 
of the diameter, which appeared to be a little above 26//, 17, 
According to Schroter’s obfervation, the clouds near the equa+ 
tor of that planet, move 20 feet in one fecond. He has difs 
covered fpots in Mars, which daily change: the fouthern po+ 
lar zone of this planet lately exhibited a peculiar luftre. | 

3. On the occultation of Mars by the moon, July 31, 1798) 
and the tranfit of Mercury, May 7, 1799, by the fame aftro- 
nomer. The occultation of Mars was only partial,fo that one 
third of the difcus of the planet was vifible in thegipajunction 
This vifible part appeared to be of an orange Round 


Mercury, when it was feen on the difcus of the fun, Mr. S, 
obferved a fog-like ring extended to a fourth-part of its di- 
ameter. Other aftronomers could not éifcover fuch a ring, 
and La Lande afcribes its appearance to the conftitution of the 
atmofphere, and the nature of the telefcope, while Van Zach 
believes that it arifes from the vapour fettling on the refleétors. 

APPENDIX. VOL. VI. Oe 4. Obfervation 
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4. Obfervation of the fame tranfit, by Mecarn. 

5- On the conftruction and the accuracy of a new regulad 
tor, 4 aye SEYFFERT of Drefden. 

6. On Geographical Menfurations, by Prof. Hennerr. 
The moft interefting part of this memoir, is the problem, to 
afcertain, from the given polar elevation of one place, and the 
diftance of another from the meridian of the former, the polar 
elevation of the latter. 

7. Obfervations and: calculations refpecting the oppofition 
of Uranus, (Georgium Sidus) by Mr. Derrrzincgr, of 
Krems-Munfter. 

8. Perturbations of Mars by Venus, the Earth, and Mer- 
cury, calculated by Paftor Wurm, of Gruibingen, in the 
Duchy of re : 

g. Aftronomical obfervations by Mefirs. FriesneckeR 
and Burg, at Vienna. 

10. On Comets which take their courfe near our globe: 
from the papers of the late Profeflor Lampert, at Berlin, 
comets of this defcription deferve to be carefully obferved and 
ealculated by aftronomers, becaufe an accurate knowledge of 
them may furnifh us with the beft method of finding the paral- 
lax of the fun; and confequently the proper feale for the 
whole planetary fyftem. It may be added, that, if fuch comets 
were fufficienrly weighty and bulky, they would manifeft con- 
fiderable influence on the folid and fluid parts of our globe, 
Lambert confiders the earth at reft, and transfers its motion to 
the pafling comet. Hence the line exhibiting the relative 
motion will be a kind of hyperbola, the curve of which in- 
ereafes, as the comet approaches to the — The general 
ftandard by which he has made his calculations, is the hourly 
motion of the earth, and that of a comet equally diftant from 
the fun, expreffed in parts of the radius of the earth. From 
the figure of an hyperbola thus delineated, Lambert infers, 
that a comet, moving in a very eccentrical ellipfis, never wil} 
become a fatellite of the earth, or any other planet. 

11. On the motions of planets, in an ethereal medium, by 
M. ScuusartT of St. Peterfourg. The author of this memoir 
explains and demonftrates LA Puace’s formula on the fame 
fubject. ‘This aftronomer had already remarked, that no re- 
fiftance of any medium will affect the aphclia of planets ; but 
that the axis major of the orbit, the eccentricity, and the 
mean motion of the planet will have a fecular equation. M. 
S. adds, that the mean. diftanee from the fun will, in confe- 
quence .of any refiftance of the medium, continually and 
uniformly decreafe; and this in a more rapid manner, when 
the planet is nearer the fun. The mean motion will annually 
increafe, 
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increafe, and the orbits of planets, as well as comets, will 
tend+to a circular form. : 

12. General Tables for calculating the greateft digreffion 
of Venus from the fun; the upper and lower conjunétions, 
and the greateft brightnefs of that planet, for all fucceedin 
centuries, by M. Wurm. Venus appears in her sriealh 
brightnefs nineteen days before or after her moft confiderable 

ern digreffion, which, as well as her conjunétions, and 

reateft brightnefs, have a regular Cyclus, amounting to near- 
Y 2,922 days. 

13- On the fecond comet in the year 1798, by Dr. Orzers 
of Bremen. Dr. O. difcovered this comet, December 8, in the 
conftellation of Cerberus. It was vifible but few days. It is 
the g2d comet; the orbit of which has been calculated. The 
mift round the comet, Dr. O. eftimates at five minutes, or 

ual to four and an half femi-diameters of our globe. The 
nucleus did not appear to be greater than 2” 1., for which 
reafon the diameter of the globe of that comet could not ex- 
ceed twenty-feven geographical miles. 

14. Aftronomical obfervations by M. Cassexxa, aftrono- 
mer at Naples. 

15. Some obfervations on the moon made during the lunar 
eclipfe, between the 3d and 4th of December, 17973; by 
Chevalier pk Hann of Remplin. From thefe and other ob- 
fervations M. de Hahn endeavours to prove, by a variety of 
ftrong arguments, that the moon is in a pores ftate of 
phofphorefcence, and that nature feems to have fupplied by 
thefe means the defect of water and air with refpeét to vege- 
tation ; but that the vegetables of the moon on that account 
will be of a more wolatile changeable quality than thofe of the 
earth. 

16. Aftronomical obfervations by Mr. Kouzer, aftrono- 
mer at Drefden. 

17. Aftronomical obfervations by Dr. Koc at Dantzig. 
Dr. Koch finds the periodical return of light, with regard to 
the fign of the Cygnus, to be 407 days; two days more than 
were allowed, ARALDi and. Le GENTIL. 

18. Equations for correfponding altitudes of the fun, taken 
between ten and two o'clock, by M. Scuavusacn, at 
Meinungen. 

19. Some obfervations on the {pots of the fun, by M. 
Fritich, Paftor of Quedlenbury, M. Fritfch yeegy to have 
obferved with a reflector of two and an half feet, executed 


by Ramfden, a chain of mountains in the fun, fimilar to 

that in the moon, 
20. On the nebulous ftar near the fign of Hydra, by Che- 
valier pe Hann. This nebulous ftar appears to be rather one 
Oo2 extenfive 
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extenfive celeftial body than a collection of ftars ; though con- 
trary to the opinion of Dr. Herscnet. De Haun thinks 
his hypothefis is fupported by the obfervation, that this nebu- 
lous body has its peculiar motion contiguous to the Hydra, 
and that it appears to have an obfcure and an illumined fide, 

21. Aftronomical accounts by La Lanpg. 

22. The great folar eclipfe which will be vifible the rith 
of February, 1804, calculated for feveral parts of Europe, by 
the Rev. Father Inigo Kautscu of Leutomifhel, in Bohe- 
mia. This eclipfe will be: annular in the fouth-eaft of Ger- 
many, and in Hungary; it will appear in the former country 
of a fize of ten or eleven inches. 
re 23. Aftronomical obiervations by M. Bong, aftronomat 

erlin. 
' 24. Various aftronomical articles of intelligence. 





Art. XIII. Beytrage zur Hydraulifchen Architedture; i. e. 
—— Effays on Hyd: aulic Architecture. By Reinhard Woltmann 
of Ritzebiittel, 1799. Pp. 424. gr.8vo. Price Two 
Rix Dollars. Gottingen, Dieterich. 


5 E read with regret, that the ingenious author pro 

| fes to conclude his ufeful labours with the pre- 
fent volume. He begins with fome corrections and improve- 
ments relative to the firft and fecond volumes, He begins 
with fome corrections and improvements relative to the firft 
and fecond volumes. He next communicates to ug the ob- 
fervations made by him on a hydraulic journey, fram the 
mouth of the Scheldt to that of the Wefer. Thefe are ac- 
companied by inftructive reflections, for which no country 
could afford materials more diverfified and interefting than that 
comprehended between the mouths of thofe two rivérs. The 
volume is concluded with a theoretical and practical eflay on 
the beft conftruction of walls for fupporting earth-banks and 
dykes. This effay is one of the moft — ever publifhed 
on this important fubje&t. In every inftance we difcover the 
judicious practical writer, who is aided by a competent fhare 
of mathematical knowledge. 





Arr. XIV. Louife, Raugrafinn zu Pfalz, &c, i.e. The Hif~ 
tory of Louifa, Counte/s of the Palatinate, by birth, Baro- 
nefs of Degenféld. By the Author of the Life of Frederick 
ot Scomberg. 3 Vols. 8vo. Vol.I. Pp. 155. Vol. II. 


Pe. 165. Vol. All, Pp. 268. Seipzig. Gothen. 1798. 
ihe — VALUABLE 
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ALUABLE hiftorical documents, exhibited in elegant 

and perfpicuous language, ftrongly recommend this 

work to all attentive readers; efpecially as it contains the 

characters and viciffitudes of a family, defcribed with a lively 

degree of intereft ; while we may learn from it, that even the 

moft complicated incidents of human life, if clearly and faith- 
fully related, become equally entertaining and inftructive. 


,— 





Art. XV. Lettre, &c. i.e. A Letter to the Editor of the 
Monthly Review: or an Anfwer to the Objections in that 
ournal, to the Methods of the Limits of Hypothetic Fluxions. 
y Mr. Stockler, Colonel of the Corps of Artillery, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences, fin Lifbon], and 
Mathematical Profeflor of that of the Marine, Lifbon, &c, 

* 1800, 


R. STOCKLER had given the Theory of Fluxions, 

; mentioned in the title, in the memoirs of the Portue 
uefe Academy of Sciences, As his original paper is not be- 

ore us, the merits of this mode of elucidating their principles 
cannot be here fully confidered: it is the objections to it in 
the Monthly Review alone, and the anfwers given to them, 
that are the proper fubject of this article, We fhall find fome 
convenience in giving our opinion on each of thefe feparately, 

The author of the article, in the Monthly Review, cenfures 
the theory of Mr. S. Affirms that * in the firft place, the 
objection ju/tly made againft the method of Newton and Ma- 
claurin; &c. is equally valid againft that of Mr. Stockler, 
which is grounded in the principle of motion; a principle 
foreign to the nature of the fubje&t.” And again, that ** Mr, 
Stockler fuppoies quantity to be generated by motion.” Here 
we muft obferve, that quantity is the relation of a magnitude 
to the common meafure: now that magnitude may be exten- 
fion, or any other thing variable in meafure or proportion. 

Let, therefore, the magnitude confidered firft be extenfion ; 
extenfion is of lines, fuperficies, and folids ; how juft the ob- 
jection is, to applying the principles of motion to determine 
their magnitudes and relations, muft now be fhown. 

Againit the clearnefs and rigorous accuracy of the founda- 
tions of the elements of geometry no objections can be ju/tly 
made: tothe moft accurate reafonings, we can give no higher 

raife as fuch, than to fay they have all the evidence and juf- 
ae of geametry ; but this fatal objection brought againft the 
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methods of Weston and Maclaurin, ** as grounded on the 
principle of metran,” is equally valid againft the Elements of 
Euclid. The, poftplates of geometry fpeak of nothing, but 
lines defcribed byt¢he motion of a point: the legitimacy of con- 
fidering fuperficies, as defcribed by the motion of a line or a 
folid, by that of d~fuperficies, is equally ind'fputable. And 
the'demonftrations of the fluxional theorems by Maclaurin, 
are all purely geometrical, the principle of motions being 
fuch. 

It is mext to be confidered, whether it be confiftent with 
the accuracy of the geometrical method, to reafon of quantity 
in the abftract, as tf generated by motion. Now if abfraé 
‘quantity.or magnitude may be reprefented bya line, and a 
particular \ine, if fuch quantity be conceived to be increafed, 
the fame will be true if it be diminifhed, converfo, in any 
given mode or law, the line reprefenting it muft be increafed 
or lengthened by the fame Jaw; and if the augmentation of 
the quantity be fucceffive, and without intermiffion in the 
whole time of its'increafe, that of the Jine muft be the fame 
duly to reprefent it; but the line cannot be augmented but 
by the motion of one of its extreme points. It may be faid 
that magnitude in the abftract, is here reprefented by one par- 
ticular Bact of magnitude ; that of lines, and even an‘in- 
dividual line, the object, everi fuch as it is, lays equally again 
the whole of the.fitth book Sfthe Elements ; where Euclid, 
confidering magnitude in the abftract, reprefents it conftantly 
by a particular Jine; for wherever he fpeaks of a magnitude, 
if is to be underftood of any magnitude, or in general ; and, 
on the affumption that it is fo juftly to be confidered, he de- 
duces all~the“doctrine of the relation of magnitudes therein 
delivered. And one particular line is taken as the reprefenta- 
tive of magnitude, or quantity in general, by the fame opera- 
tion of the mind, as one particular circle or triangle, in the 
the other parts of the elements, is taken as the reprefentative 
of all poffible circles or triangles: and in the fame manner 
|] magnitudes may be reprefented by a fuperficies, or a folid ; 
and the increafe of the former be duly reprefented by that of 
the latter, which may be conceived to be generated by the 
motion of a line or a fuperficies: and in this manner alfo 
things relating to magnitudes, and their increments, may be 
legitimately deduced from the nature of motion. 

The pureft geometry has taught us, that lines may be taken 
@ generated by motion, and that magnitude, in the abftract, _ 
may be confidered as reprefented by lines eB ones ee ; ang 
eonfequently increafing quantity by increafing lines: on 
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crude paralogifms of a vitiated metaphyfics, Setting themfelves 
in oppofition to the very poftulates of all geometry, the truth 
of which we recognize by intuition, may pretend, that motion 
is a principle fereign to the nature of the fubject ; we are not 
to rank thefe (ciolifms among the things which the rigour of 
the moft exa& reafoning requires. On this head we concur 
with D’Alembert, whofe authority there is a temporary pros 
priety in recurring to, that ‘to arrive at an exaét, we muft not 
hunt after an imaginary rigour.” We will fay of quantity, 
as he fays of {pace ; ‘* that no regard is to be paid to fcholaftic 
notions and fubtilties relating te it.” And that the medern 
geometrician, who could not permit himfelf to admit as an 
hypothefts or poftulate, ** that a right line can be conceived to 
be drawn on a plane from one point to another,” is not to be 
called arigorous but an abfurd reafoner. Thefe confidera- 
tions, however, form no part of Mr. H's own defence againft 
the objection of the Monthly Reviewer, that ‘* in the expla- 
nation of his own method, he fuppofes quantity to be generated 
by motion ;” for he replies by declaring, that it is a mifcon- 
ception on the part of his opponent; and he thereby admits 
that affumption to be an exception to the demonftrations of the 
pe method founded on it, the point above contended 
inft. 

ys us, however, examine his own defence again this 
charge. ‘* What I effectively fuppofe in my theory is, that 
every quantity varying in magnitude continually and fuccef- 
fively, ought to be regarded as having at every inftant a ten- 
dency to change its ftate ; and that its increments or decrements 
ought to be confidered as effects refulting from it:” he further 
obferves ‘* that his theory is effentially dependent on the re- 
lation of the parts of time,” becaufe ** the idea of time, has 
a neceflary conneétion with that.of fucceflion.” And to this 
admiffion it muft be added, that the idea of tendency has a 
neceflary connection with that of a power or force pro- 
ducing it. That theory, therefore, neceflarily includes the 
idea of time, and power, conftant, or variable, each equally as 
foreign to that of quantity, in the abftract, as that of motion, 
which he fo folicitoufly attempts to get rid of. And Mr. S. 
undoubtedly admits, that in the higher » where the 
powers of nature and their effects are to be inveftigated ; they 
may with geometrical rigour be reprefented by lines conftant 
er variable as the fubject requires. 

But in the defence he had made againft the objections t 
his analyfis, he feems to have fucceeded much better. 
algebraical expreflion of one_or more terms, in all of which 
one variable quantity only is found, either without .or = 
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bined with others that are conftant, is called a funétion of 
that variable quantity: every fuch quantity, may have an 
indefinite number of*fuch funétions. And Mr, Stockler de- 
notes in general ot Ad ont of @ by FQ: whence if w be 
augmented until it becomes @ + w, its correfponding func- 
tion will be F(@ + w): which converted into feries becomes 
P(D+ mw) = FO + P'w + P"w? + PP wt &e. his cen- 
furer has objected to him, ‘ that he has not demon- 
ftrated that the functions P’, P’’, P’”’ are independent of w, or 
derived from FQ; or that none but integer and pofitive powers 
of w can enter into the feries.”’ 

In anfwer to this he obferves that the quantity @ + w isa 
binomial ;-and affuming a proper feries to reprefent FO, or 
the functions of @ generally, he obtains by the ufual methods 
of feries, 








dFo w ddFo w d@Fo w? &. 
Fippayet rey ee py OE 
dp 1 dp* 1.2 dg? = 1.2.3 
sowom 
Here P, P, P being refpeétively equal to 
dFQ dadFO d*FQ 
’ o » are derived from FQ and in- 

dD = 1.2.d)* 1.2.3 dQ? 
dependent of w the powers of which are true when the varia- 
ble quantity ® involves no fraétional power of w, and when 
the contrary is the cafe he fhows how it is to be gotten rid 
of out of the feries, 

This theorem was difcovered by Dr. Brooke ‘Taylor, and 
we admit with Mr. Stockler, that he has given a very elegant 
demontftration-of it. We fhall add that it is to be rex in 
the 2d cor. of the 7th propofition of his Methodus Incre- 
mentorum : and, in a paper in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
he gives an account of the extenfive ufes of it, as furnifhing 
excellent forms of approximation, “* not only for equations 
of the common form, but which are alfo applicable to ex- 
preffions in general, wherein any thing is propofed, as given 
which by any known method might be computed; if, vice 
verfa, the roots were confidered as given: fuch are all radical 
expreffions of Binomials; Trinomials, or any other’ nomial, 
which maybe computed by the root given, or at leaft by 
Logarithms, what ever be the index of the power of that 
nomial; as likewife expreflions of Logarithms, of arches by 
the fines anj tangents, of areas of curves by the abfciffas, or . 
any other fluents, or roots of fluxional equations, “&c. and ~ 
this he has illuftrated with examples.” 

Wevhave already confidered this fubject. at much  * 
ut 
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but concur with Mr. Stockler, that the formula of La Grange 
as applied to finding the fluxions of powers, is nothing elfe 
than the Newtonian inveftigation of the fame thing, dif- 
guifed and rendered lefs clear, but not rR obicured, 


becaufe the covering has fufficient tran{parency. But we think 
his deduction of thé fluxionary formula for drawing tangents 
to curves, finding their areas, and the other greater opera- 
tions of that calculus, more complicated than thofe former! 
in ufe. And here we cannot avoid noting that ** he orofet 
fedly confiders, in imitation of the ancient geometers, all 
lines formed by the motion of a point; to which he gives the 
name of the generating point,” and again a fuperficies by the 
motion of a line, and a folid by that of a plane, As we have 
not his eloge of D’Alembert before us, we are unable to judge 
how far the critique upon it, which he remonftrates againft 
is well or ill-founded. The general truth of the motto which 
he has taken for it, from D’Alembert himfelf, cannot be dif- 
ten : *© that we ought to remember that the hiftory of cele- 
rated literary men is that of their thoughts and of their 
writings only ; and this part of an eloge on them, is the moft 
effential and ufeful.” And to this Mr, S. profeffes in his 
defence to have chiefly confined himfelf. But there was a 
fecond and ftill more important point of view, under- which 
the character of Mr. D’Alembert ought to have been furveyed : 
that is as the founder and leader of that literary faction, which 
became a band of confpiration againft focial order; whofe 
crimes have produced the prefent diftraction: and miferies of 
Europe. Accident had formerly drawn our attention to fmall 
arts of his works in that point of view, where we had there 
particularly noted many of thofe bad principles, the influence 
of which has produced all thefe calamitous effeéts fully devel- 
loped ; fome left in half concealment only ; oras germs, that 
the pernicious culture of others has reared into deadly poifons. 
By the fpirit with which Mr. S. writes in a foreign language, 
we are certain he could have done that jufticg to this part of 
the character of D’Alembert in his own, whighawe doubt not 
but he has rendered to his literary abilities : but we perceive, by 
Mr. Stockler’s account of the object of the, cloge, he has not en- 
tered into this : had he made this his plan however, we cannot be 
certain that, if the execution had been a model of academical 
eloquence in conjunction with that of political morality, fome 
of the writers in the journal he complains of, would have 
been difpofed to treat it with the leaft abatement of afperity. 


APPENDIX, VOL. VI. Pp | ArT. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





Art. XVI. Eulogium on General George Wafbington. By the Rev, 
Mr. Meffinger ; delivered in the Meeting-Houfe of Old York. 
1800. 

E have before had occafion (Vol. V. p. 547.) tocenfure the 

adulatory, the fulfome, the falfe and impious praifes be. 
ftowed on the late Prefident of the American States; but if we and 
our readers were difzuited at the prefumption, and fhocked at the 
impiety of Mr. Jackson, whofe courfe of life (he having been, it 
app 's, an officer in the rebe! army) might be an excufe for his 
igiigrencey and that ignorance fome apology for the irreverence of 
his language, what plea can be offered in extenuation of the darin 
profani'y of she Reverend Mr. Meflinger. We-fincerely lament 
the neceility of making extracts from this Eulogium, but nothing 
that we can fsy will convey an adequate idea of the matter, which 
we feel it our duty to reprobate. 

‘© [four rongue,’’ fiys this Reverend Eulogift, ‘* were an angel’s 
it would faulrer—If onr eyes were flints, they would fwell with 
tears—If our heari were marble, it would bleed—lIf our foul were 
Zembla, it would melt and mourn—for Wafbington 1s no more! I)? 

This hyperbolical rant, though intended for deception, we could 
treat with coniempt. We could laugh at it, as we do at the harm. 
lefs extravagance of Tilburina, or of Queen Dollolola. We could fee 
the ** great and yood Wafhington’”’ expire in a farce, with as little 
anger as we behold the death of the ** great and gallant Wifkerandos,’* 
or as we hear of the lamentable cataftrophe of the ‘* great and 
mighty. Tom Thumb ;’’ but, the fequel of Mr. Meffinger’s ravings, 
we cannot liften to without indignation and horror. 

«© Happily,’? continues this Meeting-Houfe orator, ‘* Happily 
for the Auman race, his tranflation was not ina chariot of fire; 
nor by any vifible convoy of angels—but, by the fecret power of 
diffolution, which filently fprinkles its duft on the body of man— 
otherwife he might have been revered as a GOD. The globe 
might have bowed in the attitude of worfbip at the fect of his 
likenefst $011? | 

Yet is chis not the worft.—** The fun is wot darkened’’ [a folemn 
truth}, * the foundations of the earth do wot tremble’”’ [another fo~ 
lemn truth], ** rocks have oz crumbled into duft’’ [another folemn 
truth], © the mountains have not melted away’”’ [another folemn 
truth}; * but the wvetl of the temple of liberty is rent in twain” [a 
moft impious lie}, ‘ for the fons and daughters of liberty leaned on 
his bofom and called him Appa Faruer’’!!!!!!!! And thus 
winds up the bombaftical climax of blafphemy. 

And fhall we,. after this, be told of the ‘ high fpirit of republi- 
cans 2?’ Shall we, after this, be taunted with the charge of adulation: 
to royalty ? Where is the Prince, dead or living, of whom any eulo- 
gift has dared to fpeak in the itrain of this republican prieft ? 
Shocking 
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Shocking as are the fentiments which have been uttered on the life 
and death of Wafhington, they lofe half their depravity dll the moe 
tive, from which they have been, and {till are, promulgated, is pers 
ceived. Could we believe in the Axcerity of the enlogilt, we fhould 
think lefs of their profanity. That which would, as flowing from 


the tranfports of enthufiafm, excite our pity, roufes our indignation 
and abhorrence when we perceive it to be employed for the parpofes of 
deception; and we {cruple not to affert, that, from the offcra/ eulogy, 
decreed by the Congrefs, down to the moft defpicable conventicle 
lamentation, the whole has been a feries of diffimulation, intended to 


amufe the populace of America, and to deceive the nations of Europe. 











ArT. XVII. An Oration upon the Death of Gen. George Wafbington, 
delivered im the State-Houfe, at Trenton, By the Rev. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, D.D. 1800. 


\y J EARY as we are of orations on this fubjecét, we cannot 
\ refrain from noticing that of Dr. Smith, who is, it would 
appear, a Diffenting Clergyman of great weight in New Jerfey, 
and 4 writer of no mean abilities. 

Dr. Smith begins by obferving, that “ ofdcr nations open their 
Culogiums of great men, by tracing their birth to fome royal 
houte, or fome noble family,” and this, he fays, “ is the praife of 
Slaves.” He, of courfe, difdains to exhibit any fuch retrofpe& : 
had he not been fo faftidious on this point, we might probably 
have learnt from him, that the General's paternal eftate, “ the 
peaceful fhade of Mount Vernon,” was a donation from the grand- 
father of that Sovereign, againtt whom he had the ingratitude to 
rebel. 

From a reprobation of the praife beftowed on royal and noble 
families, thé orator proceeds to enumerate the virtues and the, gal 
lant exploits of his hero; and here he does not forget, what was; 
indeed, the principal obje& of his, as of all the other orations on 
this beaten fubject : we mean, to awaken the prejudices, and. re+ 


vive, as far as pollible, the animofity of the people againft Greats 
Britain. . 
« It was,” fays he, “ when America called him to the head of 
her armies, in the long and bloody war, which fhe was obliged to 
maintain, ix defence of ber rights, and her exiffence, againtt that 
nation, become baughty and unjuf?, that he difplayed the full ex- 
tent, and variety, of his genius. Britam [the Americans, we ob¢ 
ferve, never fay Great Britain} had cherifhed her colonies in the 
new world merely as infiruments of commerce, ‘till their growing pro- 
{perity rendered them, at length, an object both of avaricé and 
ambition, She had already, in imagination, /wallowed eur tréafures, 
divided our provinces among ber princes, onr cities and fields among ber 
nobles, and deftined our hufbandmen to be tenants and labourers for ber.” 
Falfhood more grofs, rancour more implacable, never were com- 
Pp2 prifed 
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prifed in one fhort paragraph. We truft, that, after this quotatios, 
we fhall not be charged with mifreprefenting the views of the 


American leaders. ‘The truth is, they mifs no opportunity to incul- 
cate a haired of the Britifh nation and government. They perceive 
the evils of their revolution ; they know that the people perceive, 
and very fenfibly teel, thofe evils, therefore it is that they are ever 
anxiou: to keep alive the opin on, that the revolution was forced 
upon them, that “ America,” in the language of our orator, ‘‘ was 
obit ed to maintain a long and bloody war in defence of ber rigbis.” 
After taking a curfory view of the principal events of the civil 
war, Dr. Smith thus recapitulates the deeds of the General. 
 Fificiiany will relate with what admi:able combination he 
fornicd the plan, and concerted its execution, with an ally fepa- 
rated ficm him by more than a thoufand leagues, for furprizing 
and entangling in his toils his a: ive oe— with what addrcfs he di- 
veited the attention of the Britifh commanders—and how, after a 
march of tow: bundred miles. be had fo amufed and blinded them, 
thar b. £2!) found his enemy in the place where he had deter- 
mined to ieize him. America wil! for ever record that happy day 
in which her \iétorious chief faw Britain [not Great Britain— poor 
beg gery malice !] keying her Jaf ftandards at his feet. JT feem to 
pariicipate with hin) that generous exultation. which, in this mo- 
meni, he fel Not that he was capable, with unmun y infolence, 
to tivp |b ever a pry/rate enemy, but he taw, in their fall, the 
falvat or of bis country On the ruins of York” (where Lord 
Cc, nwallis was taken’ “ he laid the immortal bafe of the Repub- 


lic. Tiow delhcious !’ (we think we hear the orator whetting his 
knife) “* How fublime wis the moment! Britain was bumb/ed™ 


[aye, there is the cream of the euloginm |—“ America was deli- 
vered and avenged !” 

But, boétor, do you ferioufly think, that this will be the Jan- 
guage of “ be biforian?” The language of a Ramfy, a Gordon, 
and of niany other apoftles of rebellion, it may; but fhould fome 
lover et truth, fome real hiftorian take up the pen, his language 
will certainly be different. After tracing your “ great Wafhington” 
from faftnefs to fafinefs, from deieat to defeat, from difgrace to 
difgrace, de will exhibit him, with a fet of vagabonds and convidls 
at his heels, ftragglin through the country with impunity, only 
from the remifinefs of the foe Such an hiflorian wil] never re- 
prefent him as engaged with an equal force, never refolute in 
times of danger, never magnanimous in triumph. Such an Aiforian 
will remember A/eil and Andre, aye, and the gallows too, which was 
iniultingly erected b fore the prifon of the latter fevera] days before 
his exeeution. Such an hiftorian will, in fhort, make it appear as 
clear as noon-day, that, it America has obtained independence, 
the aequifition is to be afcribed, not to the valour, nor even to the 
timidity (which was fiill greater) of Wafhington and his runa- 
ways. but to the war of a Howe, and the peace of a Shelburre. And, 

n the “ sapry day, in which the vi€orious chief faw Britain lay 
®,.g her /af ftandards at his feet,” the “ hiforian” will fee him ma- 


licioufly 
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Bicioufly claiming (contrary to the rules of war) the fword from 
the hands of that gallant Nobleman, whom he had overpowered 
with numbers, and whom, even with fuperior force, he had never 
dared meet in the ficld. Nor will the “ A:forian” ftop here: he 
will draw a moral from this memorable event. [He will tell us the 
fate of the Gallic trio, De Graife, Rochambeau, and Fayette, who 
participated with Wathington in the enjoyment of the “ delicious 
humiliation of Britain.” De Grafe will he find crouchi g under 
the thunder of Rodney; he will then feek for him in his banith- 
ment from court, and will, perhaps, fee his aughters driven trom 
home by rebellion, Aegging their bread in that very country where 
their father had enjoyed fuch ‘“* delicious moments.” ochambeax 
he will follow to Fraice; he will fee him at the head of a revo- 
lutionary army; he will next behold him, bound hand and foot ; 
and, lait, he will fee his head rol] from that guillotine, to which 
American principles had brought his too-credulous fovereign.—~ 
La Fayette, the vain, the meddling, the infolent, the perfidious La 
Fayette, the “ 4:/orian” will hunt from folly to folly, from crime 
to crime, from club to club, from army to army, from dungeon 
to dungeon, from hovel to hovel, ‘tll, at laft, contempt and ob- 
{curity will baffle his inquiries, aud put an end to his purfuit. Of 
Wafbington, too, the “ fiforian” will not {peak in the language of 
our author. Rejecting the felthoods of the fafhionable eulogiums, 
he will fhow us the “ great Wathington”, receiving, under the 
cloak of humility, the higheft honours and the greateft emolu- 
ments his country had to beftow. Should the hiftorian accompany 
the “ hero” to Mount Vernon, he will find that the journey was 
not refolved on till the chair at Philadelphia became a dangerous 
feat, and till the poffibility of keeping it became a matter of 
‘doubt. Nor will he hear, on the way, that unanimous peal of 
commendation, “ thofe vows, prayers, and bleflings”, which Dr. 
Smith tells us “ rang round the hero” as he went to his retreat ; 
on the contrary, his ears will encounter many a heavy charge, 
and many a bitter curfe, ere he will enter “ the villa of freedom”, 
amidft the joyous acclamations of the General's four hundred Jlaves, 
—From contemplating the fate of the four “ heroes” of York 
Town, who enjoyed the “ delicious moment” of victory over Corn- 
wallis, the meralizing ‘* hiftorian’’ will turn te view the future 
‘fortunes of Cornwallis himfelf. ‘* What a contratt!” will be fay. 
‘* The juftice of Providence, though flow, is ture. Thus it is 
that rebellion is punifhed, and that loyalty is rewarded !" 

We have already extended our remarks on this performance 
much farther than we intended, but there remains one paflage, 
which we mutt notice on account of its notorious faifhood. 

«© Amidit al] the clamours, which individual chagrin has raifed 
againft the general adminiftration, nene have ever dared to im- 
peach the purity of 4is patriotifm, or 47s incorruptible integrity.” 

Now, in anfwer to this, we fhall quote a paper, which, from 
its date, appears to have been publithed in Philadelphia on the 
yery day on which Mr. Wafhington ended his Prefidential career. 
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" Lord, now lette% thou thy fervant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have feen thy falvation,” was the pious ejaculation of a man who 
beheld a flood of happinefs rufhing in upon mankind—If ever 
there was a time that would licenfe the reiteration of the excla- 
mation, that time is now arrived; for the man who is the fource 
of al) the misfortunes of our country, is this day reduced to a leve] 
with his fellow-citizens, and is no longer poffefled of power to 
multiply evils upon the United States. If ever there was a period 
for rejoicing this is the moment. LFvezy heart, in unison with 
the freedom: and happiness of the people, ought to beat high with 
exultation, that the name of WASHINGTON from this day ceases 
to giv € a currency to political iniquity, and to legalize corrufation —a new 
gra is now opening upon us, an wra which promises much to the 
people ; for public measures must now stand upon their own merits, 
dnd nefarious projects can no longer be supported by a zame. When 
a retrospect is taken of the W ashingtonian administration for eight 
years, it is a subject of the greatest astonishment, that a si ingle 1 Ine 
dividual should have cankered the principles of republicanism i in an 
enlightened people, and should have carried his designs against 
the public liberty so far, as to have fut in feoperdy its « very existence : 

such, however, are the facts, and with these staring us in the face, 
this day ought to be a judile in the United States.” 

We could refer to many other American publications for similar 
sentiments. Our readeis will, indeed, readily conceive, that, when 
language so bold as this could be held, it must have coincided with 
the sentiments of no small portion of the people. This one 
instance is, however, enough for our present purpose : it proves, 
that the eulogist was regardless of truth, and_ it may serve to 
caution our readers against a too ready belief of all that is said and 
sung about the ‘ immaculate Washington.’ Curious. indeed is the 
faci; but it nevertheless is a faét, that in no country has this man 


so many admirers as in that against which he was guilty of treason 
and rebellion. 





-——- — 
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ART. XVII. Desultory RefleCBions on New Political Aspe€bs of Publi 
Affairs i Pa) the United States of Aneri Ciky Ui "Ce the C ONT C Hit emer of the 
Year 1799. New York. -Fenno, 8vo. Pe. 62. 


FTER having waded through so many American publications,/ 
hostile to Great Britain, it is with no small pleasure that we 
cate perused thefe * Desultory Reflections,’ in w hich, {Oo our 
great astonishment, we have discovered no attempt to impose upon 
the world. 
' ‘Phe author introduces his subject with declaring his conviction, 
that ‘all the principal disasters of the United States have arisen 
from the people’s ignorance of public affairs, and, of course, of theis 
real situation.’ ‘This does not, indeed, correspond with the boasts 
of illumination, which have so often been made by the Americans 5 


but we have, for our parts, little doubt of its truth, No people 
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upon varth'are so ignorant of their real political state, as those whose 
minds are distracted by the warring interests of numerous candidates 
for office. ; 

After stating, that ‘ the tendencies of public measures, for more 
than twelve months past, have been such as to excite the fearful 
apprehensions of all true friends to their country,” the author 
thus condemns the wavering, time-serving policy of the American 
government. 

“The French interest in America was every where on the de- 
cline; and every narrow consideration of local prejudice, daily 
yielded more and more, to that honourable zeal for the national 
glory which pervaded all hearts. The people were united; or, if 
a few murmurs of discontent were still heard, they were the growl- 
ings of the impotent and discomfited ; of, wretches, who, long habie 
tuated to turbulence and rebellion, now vainly vented their stupid 
slanders upon those, who had, to a!] human appearance, cut o 
every hope ofa return of the times of old. 

“ The American name was rising rapidly to dignity and emi-, 
nence: the fame of our resistance to the wiles and the arms of 
France, exalted our reputation at.once for wisdom and for courage, 
The proudest and greatest of nations took us with joy by the hands 
exulting over our late return to reason, she promptly unfolded her 
afcana to our view, and opened every avenue that could lead to 
political consequence, or commercial prosperity. 

“ Under these auspices, the instruments of our trade whitened 
every sea, the produce of cur industry crouded every port, and 
our ensign waved in every harbour of the known world. 

“« But the wind ehanged—the weather-cock turned—and now 
how different are the aspeéts! [t even seems a question how long 
we may be permitted to enjoy those advantages which have ever 
been common and essential to us as a nation. 

“ Ina contest like that which was carrying on before our eyes— 
in a warfare of confusion against order, an injprrection of every 
vile propensity, against every good that remained to mankind ip 
comnion, the hope to continue neutral was foolish, and the wish to 
remain so, dishonourable. It became at length so pa'pable, that 
we had our eleétion to make, which side between the contending 
parties we would espouse, and so clear, that our all was equally at 
stake upon the issue with the rest of the world, that even the rabble 
took cognizance of the question, and with one accord shouted 
toarms! A government without power and without disposition to 
avenge the insulted dignity of the country, and the stripes, wounds, 
alid executions of its citizens, was actually pricked on by popular 
acclaim, to some shew of spirit :—it was goaded by laborious and 
untiring exertions, to an exhibition and parade of intention, which 
now abandoned has served only to saddle us with a frivolous ex- 
pense, without alleviating a single mischief.” 

The vain and absurd notion of absolute independence, which has 
been inculcated by the leading men !n America, for the purpose of 
reconciling the people to any degree of danger ayd expence, rather 
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oan solicit an alliance with Great Britain, is strongly reprobated by 
his aut! i. who seems to have more penetration than his countiymen 
in geacial, and who makes no scruple to attribute this pretended 
ait.chment to ‘ independence” to its true cause, that is, to a dread 
(i those who contrived the revolution) that the people will see the 
rea they still have of the power of Great Britain to defend them 
ayainst the hostility of France. 

~ © Althou,h the doors of the temple of Janus have been alter- 
nately shut and opened, with purile irresolution, almost every da 
for these four years, the friendship of Great Britain, and the Sek 
ship of France, still present themselves to us as too great alterna- 
tives. Here, I know it will be sagaciously inquired, are we not 
an independent nation? Andhave we not a right to do what seemeth 
meet in Our own eyes. 

“Tam ready to answer, without hesitation, that a nation is no 
furiher independent of other nations, than one individual is inde- 
pendent of another ip society. In either case, there are bonds 
of strong obligation. No nat.on may withhold from another 
privileges which are by nature common to all, by the mete right of 
power ; nor can ei one justly withhold or bar the rights of another 
to full and impartial justice. 

«‘ Nations are a¢luated, in their connections, and even inters 
course with one another, by interested motives; and miserable is 
that policy, which instead of fostering advantageous connections by 
creating interest, is seduced by vai conceptions of a fastidious ins 
dependence, to destroy them, under a belief, 


‘ That self-dependent, she can fate defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.’ 


«© The various wants, as well as various produétions of different, 
nations, constitute a natural binding chain of connection; all vaunt- 
ings ol seJf-dependence, are, therefore, foolish; but in our pe- 
culiar situation, to talk of independence, in the sense in which 
many apply the term, is preposterous in the extreme. 

«« It seems hardly in the power of conception to suppose men so 
ignorant as to seek a change in the who'e order of things merely 
for the sake of maintaining this visionary self-dependence; and yet 
it seems thus only to be accounted for, that we behold an humble 
and submissive policy suddenly put in force towards a nation, in the 
present order of things our natural enemy, and a most repulsive 
and hostile system adopted towards another to which we have in- 
dissoluble ties. 

« In deciding between the friendship of Great Britain and the 
friendship of France, the primary assemblies of the people on 
the British treaty, and the same repeated on the commencement 
of hostilities against France, has shewn tha@ there was but one 
voice. Jealous of Great Britain, as of the authority of an an- 
cient superior, the people sought not, wished not, needed 
not any closer or other connection with her than already existed 
in the treaty. So perfect an understanding was there, that her 
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@ruisers convoyed our ships as their own, an almost unlimited com- 
Inerce was Opened to us in her oriental and other dominions, in 
many ports where no flag but the British had ever before been pere 
mitted to wave. On the other hand, how great was the unanimity in the 
measures pursued against the French Republic. Of the natives of the country, 
the descendants of the original stock, nineteen twventieths went hand and hand 
with government.” 

We are much pleased with the closing remark of the foregoing 
extract, not only as it perfectly coincides with the opinion we had 
been led to form, but as it is a proof, that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of our enemies; notwithstanding the arts, which are con- 
stantly made use of to keep alive the animosity against Great Britain, 
the people, the real people of America, are still too just to yield to 
the deception. 

The correétness of our opinion, given on a former occasion, that 
the last embassy from America to France, originated in the private 
views of Mr. Adams, and that it was carried into effet in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the friends of the Federal Government, 
is fully confirmed by the author of these Reflections, whose remarks, 
asto the extent and the danger of the Prefidential powers, we recommend 
to the perusal of all those who admire the “ checks and balances” of 
republican government. 

“ From as prosperous a condition as ever yet nation enjoyed, 
we have been prematurely hurled to a state of the deepest Fg 
The fatal expedition to Paris, commenced in the tears, proceeds 
amidst the groans, and must terminate in the ruin of all the upright 
part of this community. The honest, faithful, generous friends of 
the American government, have been, with a perfidy unparalleled, 
betrayed into the power of an enemy, who relinquishes no advan- 
tage, wlio forgets no injury, who neglects no proffered opportunity 
of striding towards the final gaol of his ambitien, the subversion of 
the existing state of society, and intermediately, the plunder, sub- 
jugation, and assassination of the unhappy victims thus betrayed 
into his hands. 

« The very man who, through many a long year, had toiled with 
the ardour and enthusiasm of patriots, adjoined to the patience and 
perseverance of slaves, to fortify a bulwark, (which they vainly 
thought they beheld in the government) against their dangerous and 
daring enemies, were by one sudden stroke in one short hour, 
beaten off their ground, overwhelmed with coufusion, and left 
abandoned to all the ridicule, and all the rage o« their antagonists, 
Suddenly, down fell the mighty fabric of popular opinion; the 
bulwark, which it guarded, meeldeind away; the champions of the 
faith, in moody, sullen despair, retired from the field, and nause- 
ating nonsense, meanness, abject servility, and the effeminacy of 
Sybaris, now reign with a pomposity, undisturbed even by any 
casual exertions of genius or Common sense. 

« The expedition to Paris having been complotted, and the plot 
ratified by the acquiescence of the elect, it was boldly ventured 
@, and impudently started upon the town, not only aneeiaee 
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by the opinions of a single man of credit or respectability, but 
wholly unknown to those very persons, who by tie spirit, if not 
by the letter, of the constitution, certainly had a voice on the 
oceasion. 

«« Indignant at an outrage so flagrant upon truth, honour, de« 
cency, avowed opinion, solemn declaration, and the feelings, 
) prejudices, and bias of the country, the nation rose almost as a 
aban against the flagrant shame. “But all sense of honour and 
shame were lost in those, whose actions ought to have been wholly 
guided thereby. I greatly fear, that it is, ‘ amidst the secret. res 
cesses of narrow jealousy, and private views,’ and vanity made 
drunk, asl have before remarked, that the grounds of this execrable 
step are to be explored. 

« Here, a scene opens to our astonished view, which is well 
calculated to appal the senses of men not prepared for the worst 
results of the worst designs of deliberate malice. It will be 
expedient to touch lightly on the several topics which this’ 
subject involves; fortunately a cursory view of them will suffice’ 
for our purpose. 

« That a deliberate purpose isentertained, of involving this coun- 
tty i ina most horrible and ruinous war, there are various incidents 
of evidence, which it would neither be prudent nor proper to 
dilate on: It may be received as a fag, that 4e who seems so 
ambitious: to be the arbiter of peace and war, expressly declared his’ 
cMmviction; thataswar with Great Britain was' the only means left of recons 
cilng parties in ‘this country. 

«Tt is then in banca, jealousy, or perhaps to use a'more 
explicit term, in enmity to Great Britain, that the redintegration of 
afiection for France is founded. This e nmity, however: was pent’ 
up in very narrow confines, it oferated in a single breast only ; 
and forall its consequences, there is a very single responsibility. 
But of what avail is that responsibility to us? If we must be 
destroyed, what satisfaétion ts it to us to know the instrument of our 
destruction? Does calamity press any the less heavy, for- that we 
see the hand which inflicts it? Besides, where there is no tribunal 
to take cognizance of breaches, and where there is no spirit’ 
té set enquiry on foot, what is responsibility but a visionary 
thing: bed 

The respomsil sility of the presides it of the United Colonies is a curi- 
ets nonentity. The constitution provides, that he shall be im-’ 
peached by two-thirds of the membe rs of the lower house of the 
congress, in which house he has a/weys a majority. The chief justice 
is to preside at the trial; but the president may send the’ chief jus- 
tice on'an embassy to Europe, as is actually the case at this moment. 
Yet, while his restonsibili exists only in name, he is vested with 

owers incompatible with the liberty and satety of the people. He 
no frivy or cabinet counct], w hom he is obliged to consult on any 
measures whatever, not even on such us direétly tend to produce 
peace or war. The senate, if it happens to be assembled, he must 
consult.on certain appointments; but. af they happen not to bled, 
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sembled, he has the power to aét without their consent or advice; 
so that, if he has taken a bribe, or if any other motive leads him to 
wish to get rid of this troublesome ‘ cieck,” he has only so to time 
his operations as to have nothing to fear from the intervention of 
the senate. ‘hus the interests and honour of the nation are, for 
one-half at least, of every year, left entirely at the mercy of a single 
man, who always owes his eleétion to the intrigues. of party, whose 
duration in office is but for four years, whose re-eleétion must be 
ever precarjous, and who has not, perhaps, a thousand pound stake 
in the cominunity. And this is “ representative government ;” this 
is the admired system ot © checks and balances!” 

Our author ext adverts to the shameful partiality of the Ameri- 
can fress, in whatever relates to the conduét of Great Britain, and 
clearly proves, from Mr. Adams’s own words, that no one is more 
anxious than himself to perpetuate the false prejudices of his 
countrymen. 

«““ When a French cruizer captures an American ship, and 
murders the officers and crew, it is ‘an instance of more than British 
cruelty,’ and when a band of pirates seize a British man of war and 
murder their officers, the murderers are bemoaned in the columbian 
gazettes as martyrs to the cause of liberty. If some swindling, 
cowardly, neutral, Swede, Dane, or American, is overtaken on the 
high.sea, mendaciously covering the property of the enemy, or 
hasely aiding and abetting his attacks upon all the peace of all the - 
world, these miscreants are up in arms on the instant, to defend and 
justify the perjury and treachery, and to malign the power which 
has chastized that perjury and treachery. 

« The avenues of public opinion being in possession of ideots, 
whose malice transcends their dullness, are constantly shut against 
every liberal exposition of truth, or deteétion of falshood, on every 
subje@ relating to Great Britain. A columbian printer would as 
soon meet his evil genius in arms, as publish any thing even squinte 
ing at liberality towards that nation. But, on the other hand, their 
whole, power 1s exerted in belying and blackening the British name 
and, nation, with an avidity anda perseverance, that evinces how 
much they feel themselves at home when thus employed. 

¢ But these wretches are fools and villains of the first magnitude, 
the very foster-fathers of rebellion and every foul and unnatural 
crime; it is their vocation to cry down reason and honesty, and to 
propagate error and delusion of the grossest kind. We do not, 
therefore, wonder at these things coming from them; but when we 
see an high and responsible public character, entering the lists of 
calumny, and tearing open old wounds, to gratify personal and pri- 
vate rancour, there 1s a call for all our indignation and all our 
rage. 

“* Because the man was obliged to skulk in Holland in the habiliments of 
a sailor from the pursuit of Sir Joseph Yorke’s messengers, at a time when 
he was a¢ting in Holland the part of Genet in America, and because 
the King fut some slight upon him at a subsequent period, are WE to = 
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made t port of tus preiudice and private pique? That suck 
is cor Cop loraule fortune, the tollowing paper seems to evince.” 
})c paper, here alluded to, is an answer, given by Mr. Adams, 


to au Adress of the Veopie of Alexandria, delivered in the montb 
of June lasi. In this auswer the president steps aside from the 
subject of the address to «xpress, anew, his “ wutieradle indignation 
atthe wgusiace and indiynizies waitcvly heaped” [by Great Britain, 
previous to the rebellion] * on his ine tnt, virtuous, and unch ending 
coupity,” and to remark, that, if America had failed of success, 
“ail the pains and disgrace, which injrscice and cruelty could inflict, 
would have been destines for him aus his.” On this effusion of ill- 
nalure and falshood, our auihor has the following pertinent and 
manly remarks: 

« When the French Harlequin Plenipo, Adet, expatiated in his 
memorable appeal to the sovereignty of America, on the cruelties 
of England: when he revived the recollection of an unhappy period 
of feuds and revolutions, which the lapse of many years had covered 
with a thick veil; when he called up the whitened bones of mar- 
tyred Columbians, clac in complete fustian, to hover about the fer- 
ruginous instrument of the ploughman; we needed no elaborate 
commentary to enlighten our minds as to the object and tendency 
of the inflammatory harangue. 

« But when a man whose duty it is to keep the public peace, 
-and promote the public interest, no less by fostering amicable re- 
lations with friends, than by chastising the insolence of enemies; 
when such an one launches forth into inuendoes and accusations of 
such a nature, what are we to expect?) What had the *¢ injustice 
and cruelty of England” towards this redoutable patriot, to do with 
the occasion? He might with equal propriety have repeated a pas- 
sage from the Seven Wise Masters, for any honourable end that he 
could have in view. 

« One would suppose that to revive the memory of a most bloody, 
cruel, and unnatural! civil war, whereby every member of, the com- 
munity has had to mourn some privation of fortune or of friends, 
could only be desirable to a malignant heart, actuated by some sinis- 
ter design in the instance. 

« To what else than to a desire of reviving the spirit of hostility 
against England, shall we attribute the inuendoes before us? for 
the war in which this mighty man thus exposed himself to “ all 
the pains and all the disgrace, which the injustice and cruelty of 
Eng and could inflict,” is no longer waged; a peace has been con- 
cluded, and acts of oblivion passed, whereby the wounds of the war 
are cicatrized, if not healed. Besides the refult proved this bitter 
accusation, this dreadful attack upon the character of that people, 
to be utterly groundless: the result proved that if he had been “ un- 
fortunate” he would have suffered neither cruelty nor injustice at 
the hands of Great Britain. The verity of this exhibition of dig- 
nified rage, 15, however, a quality of it, which I wish to have no- 
thing to do with: the purpose for which I quoted it, has already 
appeared sufficiently plain in the ‘ discontented paper” itself. 
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« That the wavering and wanton conduct of this government 
must excite a very high “degree of contempt in the British govern- 
ment and nation, every well-informed man will easily believe. 
That they will hold us very cheap, that they will regard our in- 
terests with an eye of perfect indifference, ‘is equally probable. 
But that a siate of war must inevitably arise out of these circum- 


stances, | believ e is credible, only from the manifestations of our: 


own gov ernment.’ 
The grounds on which the Americans build their hopes of s 


curity against the arms of Great Britain, are the next subject of 


our author’s remarks. 

« More than nine-tenths of the people of America believe that 
Great Britain cannot, or dare not, go to war with them. What, 
ay they, will become of her West-India islands, and other colonies, 
hich depend on us for their bread, beet, and fish? what will be- 
come of her manufacturers and artizans? Strong in this confidence, 
they imagine that she will bear, with American tameness, every 
aggression that can be made upon her by this country, and accord- 
ingly outrage her, as a young scoundrel spendthrift and rake does 
the guardian of his estate. 

« But we shall find to our cost, if this conduct be persisted in, 
that all such ideas are completely fallacious. The ties which 
ought to bind this country to Great Britain, are ve ry forcible ones; 
for we are dependent on her for various necessaries of life, while 
she is in every such respect esse *ntially independent. Canada, and 
her other possessions in North America are fully adequate to the 
supply, net only of her West India possessions, but of all ber do- 
minions, with every species of provisions. | have knowa seventeen 
ships averaging three hundred tons each, lying at Quebec , at one 
time laden with wheat, the produce of C anada, and of a quality 
equal to any that the earth can produce.’ 

‘ That this country presents a very exte nsive mart for the com- 
modities of Great Britain is a very obvious fact. Equally obvious 
is it, that those commodities are to us not only indispensable, but 
derivable from no other source. Whence, but from the dominions 
of Great Britain can Amcrica be supplied with cloths, linens, 
muslins, silks, hosie TY; and woollens of all kinds? with hardware, 
metals of ev ery species, and a variety even of raw materials? the 
lien, therefore, “the sec curity for good behaviour, is in her hands, and 
the calculations on this score, which have been so very current, are 
not only disgraceful, but unfounded. 

« It is with this nation, so competent to every purpose of annoy- 
ance and distress to us, thal so many ef the people of this country, 
and so efficient a portion of its government, if ajudgement may be 
formed from the stultiloquence in which they indulge, are willing 
to break off the ties of amity, and to rely on a broken reed, in the 

ower of her covenanted foe. 

« | shall not suppose the force of this infatuation to be such, as to 
Jead to actual or declared war. But | do sincerely believe, that 
the train of measures, which have been taken and which are still 
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pursuing, will produce a chilling coldness towards America, in the 
British government and nation; among the consequences of which 
will be the excision of a trade to her Asiatic possessions, which em~ 
ploys annually more than fifteen thousand tons of American ship- 
ping; a suspension of the credits given by her merchants; and all 
the extensive consequences which must arise from the influence of 
ber ill-will in the Italian ports, in Portugal, Russia, Hamburg, and 
in short, wherever her*influence extends.” 

On one point we difier from this writer. We do not conceive, 
that ‘* Canada and the other British possessions in North America, 
are fully adequate to the supply of our West-India and other domi- 
nions: but we are well persuaded, that, in case of a war with the 
United States, we, having the command of their harbours, should 
easily obtain whatever supplies we migh’ want from the produce 
of their fields. The people of America will not contentedly forego 
all the comforts they now enjoy; they will not again submit to live 
in poverty and rags; they will not again barter their property and 
lives for paper money, merely to gratify the revenge of a knot of 
insolent upstarts. No; we should have more of their produce, and 
that at a lower price, than we now have. No prohibitory ordi- 
nances of congress, no fea of committees of safety, no pains or 
penalties, no degree of republican despotism, would prevent the 
people from selling us their flour, or from buying our linen and 
woollen. Such a conflict between the selfish passions of the con- 
gress and the interests of the people would inevitably produce do- 
mestic discontents, which would, as inevitably, end in an annihila- 
tion of the congressional authority. The words liberty and indes 
frendence, of such mighty power in the last war, would not, in another, 
entice a single man from his plough. The go/d of Great Britain 
would not again be scattered in millions over the country. Cone 
. fining our operations to a maritime force, we should deprive the 
congress of all the benefit they might hope for from the prodigality 
and profligacy of another or another . We 
sincerely hope, that a war between the two countries may never 
take place; but, with the indubitable proofs which we have of the 
rancour and injustice of the American government, we should be 
guilty of a <~ pons neglect of duty, were we to omit ahy proper 
opportunity of preparing our countrymen for the event. 

Our author having described the distracted and disgraceful situa- 
tion of his country, concludes with pointing out the means of re- 
trieving its happiness and its honour. Our extracts from this very 
excellent pamphlet already occupy a considerable space, but we 
cannot refrain from making one more quotation, as it may serve 
asa useful admonition to those of our own country, who have yet 
the folly to persevere in their clamours for  reforn:.” 

« The time is arrived, when we must repudiate the author of our 
evils from any share in our confidence, and adopt all proper and’ 
honourable means to thwart those future measures, by which he 
may attempt to sacrifice the honour and safety of the country. 

“ Under the auspices of a wise and prudent ruler, we may then’ 
proceed by judicious provisions, to ward off in future similar disas- 
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ters to those which have so nearly destroyed us. The arbitrary 
Aerie now deposited in the hands of one man, must be checked*and rega- 
ated, somewhat after the manner of the British Constitution, or b 
any better, if better can be devised by Ameriean ingenuity. Ex- 
perience has shewn us, how entirely we have entrusted ¢ our lives 
and sureties all,’ into the power of a single man; and if we have 
common wisdom, we shall profit by that experience to bar up in 
future every avenue to so dangerous, and, in our case, so ruineus 
an exercise of an authorily so inconsistent with the spirit of freedom, 
as that by which we have suffered. 

** Under the auspices of a wise and prudent ruler, we might pro- 
ceed to other reformations absolutely essential to the continuance 
of our existence, as a truely great, free, and independent nation. 
Those egregious baubles of sovereignty, those pestiferous incite- 
ments to demagogy, the state governments, might be abolished, and | 
their officers rendered dependent, as they ought to be, on the go- 
vernment of the United States, instead of having it in their power, 
as at present, to organize revolts against that government. 

“* This would be a very admirable act for a new administration 
to commence its career with, the unfortunate pcople being in as distress 
fil a situation amidst the jars and clashings of the multiplicity of jurisdic- 
tions, as they would be, placed betiveen tivo globes, revolving in contact; so 
that a more popular, or a more judicious, step could not be adopted. 

- © The present topographical location of the states should, in order 
the more effectually to abolish the memory of Federalism, be totally 
changed, and the Continent divided into ten, fifteen, or twenty 
counties, to be governed by a Lieutenant or Prafect, appointed by 
the Executive: certain subaltern appointments should be in his gift. 
These Preefects would constitute as proper an upper house for one 
branch of the Legislature, as could well be devised. I venture to 
affirm that it would be found a more proper and independent branch, 
than that for which it would be substituted. 

“Under the auspices of a wise and prudent ruler, the elective 
franchise might forever be cut off from all paupers, vagabonds, and 
out laws, and the Legislation of the country placed in those hands 
to which it belongs, the proprietors of the country. At present we 
are the vassals of foreign outlaws. The frequency of elections, 
those elections being now entrusted to men of sense, men of’ prin- 
ciple, and men having an interest connected with the interests of 
the country, declines of course; as the folly and danger of annual 
elections can now be securely remedied, 

« Thus will the public burthens be alleviated; thus will public 
dilapidations cease; thus will undue influence, corruption of the lowest aud 
basest sort be eradicated; while the people grow quicter, happier, 
and are better served, without a ruinous and useless expence. 

* But these should be gradual and secondary reformations; they 
are now only touched on, and that merely for the sake of committing 
to the public judgment, opinions on which their welfare may very 
essentially depend, and which I have the pleasure to know, freva:! 
in no inconsiderable extent. 


ART. 
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Arr. XIX. A Brief Statement of Opinions, given in the Board 
of Commiffioners, under the Sixth Article of the Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation, with Great Britain. By one ot the 
Commiffioners. Philadelphia. 8vo. Ppr.71. 1800. 


| etecmomageryt to promife, we had propofed a continuation of our 
account (Vol. V. pe. 360) of the proceedings of this Board of 
Commiffioners, which was intended for infertion in our Hiftorical Sum. 
mary for the month ; bur, juft as we were abou: to commit it to the 
prefs, we received from our obligirg correfpondesi in Philadelphia, the 
very interefting pamphlet before us, which, as coming from the 

of one of the Britifh Commifiic ners (Mr. M/‘Dona/d), will, doubtlefs, 
be relied on as a ftatement authentic in every ref{peét. We are very 
happy to find the corre¢inefs of our former ftatements and opinions 
fully eftablifhed by fo high an authority, and we truft it will be re- 
membered, that the Anti-Jacobin long ago endeavoured to direét the 
public attention to this important fubject, which involves fo deeply 
the intereft and dignity of the nation, and on which, even to this day, 
every other periodical work has obferved the moft profound, not to 
fay the moft pufillanimous, filence. 

As an almoft total ignorance appears to prevail, in this country, 
re{pecting the American Board of Commiffioners and the object of their 
appointment, we fhall preface our extraéts from the ‘ Brief State- 
ment’”’ by a repetition of our account of thofe tranflations, which led 
to the formation of the Board. 

By the fourth article of the treaty of peace, between Great Britain 
and America, concluded at Paris, on the 3d of Sept. 1783, ¢ It is 
agreed that the creditors on either fide fhall meet with no lawful im- 
pediment to the recovery of the full value in fterling money of all 
bond fide debts heretofore contracted.’ 

Notwithitanding this pofitive engagement, on the part of the 
Americans, to remove every legal impediment to the recovery of 
Britith debts, all fuch impediments were fuffered to remain in full 
force. ‘The creditors made repeated efforts to enforce their lawful 
claims, but uniformly failed, as well in the Courts of the United 
States, or Federal Courts, as in the Courts of each particular ftate. 
The laws which conftityted the impediments remained unrepealed ; 
the laconic plea of ‘ Brit) debt’ was deemed fufficient even to de. 
prive the plaintiff of the benefit of a trial ; and to fuch an excefs was 
this fyftematic evafion of juftice, this profligate violation of treaty, 
carried, that the Grand Jury, in the High Federa/ Court, in the dif- 
trict of Virginia, did not blufh to prefent, (on the 23d of May, 1794} 
‘as @ national GRIEVANCE, the recovery of /uch debts by Brityh 
Jubjeds.’ 

It was farther agreed by the fame treaty, tha this Britannic Ma- 
jefty thould give up certain fortreffes, on the frontiers of Canada, to 
the United States ; but the conftant violation of the terms of that 


4 
treaty by the latter, rendered ic a matter of prudence, on the part of 
his 
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his Majefty, to retain thefe forts until fuch time as the American 
government fhould thew adifpofition co fulfil their per of the treaty ; 


by complying with the pofitive ftipulations of the fourth article. In 
this unfettled tate did things remain, until the month of November 
1794, when his Mijeity concluded a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, with the United States, one object of which was the fi 
fettlement of thofe claims which had been fo long and fo unjuttly 
evaded. The means devifed for this purpofe were certainly fuch as, 
had the Americans atted honeftly and uprightly, muft have proved 
effectual, in removing every ground of complaint. 

His Majetty, ever fincere and honourable himfelf, demonttrated his 
perfect confidence in the national honour of the United States, by 
agreeing to give up, within a certain time, (an agreement which he 
has faithfully and punctually fulfilled) all the pofts which had been 
withholden for the purpofe before fpecified ; while, in return, he re« 
ceived what was deemed a perfect fecurity for the debts due from the 
Americans to his fubjects; viz. the folemn, abfolute, and uncone 
ditional, ftipulation, on the part of the United States, that mutual, 
Commiffioners, or she majority of them, fhould make an award; and 
that their award fhould be “* in all cafes, final, conclufive, and 
binding on the faid States.’’ 

But, that our readers may clearly underftand the fubfequent matter, 
it will be proper for us to commence our extracts with the fxth article 
of the treaty of 1794, under which the Commiffioners were to affleme 
ble, and according to which their proceedings and determinations 
were to be regulated. 

Art. fixth. “© Whereas it is alledged by divers Britith merchants, 
and others His Majefty’s fubjects, that debts to aconfiderable amount, 
which were bond fide contracted before the peace, ftill remain owin 
to them by citizens or inhabitants of the United States, and that by 
the operation of various lawful impediments fince the peace, not only 
the full recovery of the faid debts has been delayed, but alfo the value 
and fecurity thereof have been, in feveral inftances, impaired and lef. 
fened, fo that by the ordinary courfe of judicial proceedings, the 
Britifh creditors cannot now obtain, and actually have and receive 
full and adequate compenfation for the loffes and damages which they 
have thereby fuftained : it is agreed, that in all fuch cafes where full 
compenfation for fuch loffes and damages cannot, for whatever reafon, 
be actually obtained, had and received by the faid creditors in the or« 
dinary courfe of juftice, the United States will makgpfull and com. 

lete compenfation for the fame to the faid creditors: but it is dif- 
tinétly underftood, that this provifion is to extend to fuch loffes only 
as have been occafioned by the lawful impediments aforefaid ; and is 
not to extend to loffes occafioned by fuch infolvency of the debtors, 
or other caufes as would equally have operated t6 produce fuch lofs, if 
the faid impediments had not exilted; nor to fuch lofles or damages 
as have been occafioned by the manifeft delay or negligence, or wilful 
omiffion of the claimant. 

‘¢ For the purpofe of afcertaining the amount of any fuch loffes 
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and damages, Ave Commiflioners hall be appointed, and authorized 
to meet and aét in manner following, viz. Two of them fhall be ap- 
pointed by His Majefty, two of them by the Prefident of the United 
States by and with the advice and confent of the Senate thereof, and 
the fifth by the unanimous voice of the other four; and if they thould 
not agree in fuch choice, then the Commiflioners named, by the two 
parties, fhall refpectively propofe one pesfon, and of the two names fo 
propofed, one fhall be drawn by lot in the prefence of the four origi- 
nal Commiffioners. When the five Commiflioners thus appointed fhalf 
firft meet, they fhall, before they proceed to aét, refpeétively take 
the following oath or affirmation in the prefence of each other, 
which oath or «ffirmation being fo taken and duly attefted, hall 
be entered on the record of their proceedings, viz. I, 4. B. one of 
the Commiffioners appointed in purfuance of the fixth article of the . 
trety of amity, commerce, and navigation, between His Britannic 
Majefty and the United Stas of America, do folemnly fwear (or 
affirny) that I will honettly, diligently, impartially, and carefully ex. 
amin, on! ‘othe bett of my judginent, according ta juftice and equity, 
decid: xii fuch complaints, as under she faid article fhall be preferred 
to the (aid Commiffioners ; and chat 1 will forbear to aét as a Com. 
miffioner, in any cafe in which I may be perfonally interefted. 

6 Three of the faid Commmiffiioners fhall conftitute a Board, and fhall 
have power to do any att appertaining to the faid Commiffion, pro- 
vided that one of the Commiilioners named on each fide, and the fifth 
Commiffioner flial! be prefent, and all decifions foall be made by the 
majority of the worces of the Commifftners then prefent; eighteen 
months from the day on which the {aid Commiffioners fhall form a 
Board, and be ready to proceed to bufinefs, are afligned for receiving 
complaints and applications ; but they are neverthelefs authorized, in 
any particular cafes in which it fhall appear to them to be reafonable 
and juft, to extend the faid term of eighteen months, for any term 
not exceeding fix months, after the expiration thereof. The faid Com. 
miffioners fhall firft meet at Philadelphia, but they fhall have power to 
adjourn from place to place as they fhall fee caufe. 

‘©The frid Commiffioners in examining the complaints and appli- 
cations fo preferred to ‘hem, are empowered and required, in purfuance 
of the true intent and meaning of this article, to take into their con- 
fideration all claims, whether of principal or intereft, or balances of 
principal and intereft, and to determine the fame refpectively, accord- 
ing to the merits of the feveral cafes, due regard being had to all the 
€ircumftances thereof, and as equity and juftice fhall appear to them 
to require. And the faid Commiffioners fhall have power to exami 
al} fuch perfons as fhall come before them, on oath or afiirmation 
touching the premifes ; and alfo to receive in evidence according as 
they may think moft confiftent with equity and juftice, all written de- 
pofitions, or books, or papers, or copies, or extracts thereof; every 
fuch depofition, book, or paper, or copy, or extract, being duly 
authenticated, either according to the legal forms now refpectively 
exiiting in the two countries, or in fuch other manper as the faid 
Comauilioness thall fee caufe to require or allow, 
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* The award of the faid Commiffioners, or of any three of them, as 
aorefaid, Jball in all cafes be final and conilufive, both as to the juftice 
o@ the aim, and to the amount of the fum to be paid to the creditor or 
élaimant: And the United States undertake to caufe the fum fo awarded 
to be paid in {pecie to fuch creditor or claimant without deduétion ; 
and at fuch time or times, and at fuch place or places as fhall be 
awarded by the faid Commiffioners ; and on condition of {uch releafes 
or aflignments to be given by the creditor or claimant, as by the faid 
Commiffioners may be direéted: provided always that no fuch pay- 
ment fhall be fixed by the faid Commiffioners to take place fooner 
than twelve months from the day of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty.” 

Agreeably to the ftipulations of this article, the four Commiffioners 
met at Philadelphia, on the 25th of May, 1797. Mr. Thomas 
M‘Donald, a gentleman of family and of high reputation at the bar, 
and Mr. Henry Pye Rich, an eminent merchant, were the Commif. 
fioners appointed on the part of His Britannic Majefty ; Mr. Tho- 
mas Fitzfimons, a merchant of Philadelphia, and Mr. James Innes, a 
planter and lawyer of Virginia, a gentleman of fortune and of ftriét 
honour, were appointed on the part of the United States, Thefe 
gentlemen having aflembled, and verified their powers, proceeded to 
the choice of the ffth Commiffioner, who, as was provided by the 
article of the treaty above quoted, was to be chofen by /ot. The 
name of Mr. Fohn Guillemard, a gentleman of unexceptionable cha- 
ra¢ter, was put into the urn by the Britifh Commiffioners ; _thofe of 
the United States put in that of Mr. Fier Ames, an able lafyer and 
moft worthy gentleman of Maffachufetts. The lot fell upon Mr, 
Guillemard ; of courfe, Mr. Ames was excluded. 

The Board, thus formed, was now ready to proceed to bufinefs ; 
but, as the fpace of two years was allowed for creditors to give in their 
claims, the inconceivable tardinefs of thefe people gave the Board but 
little occupation till the term allowed by the treaty was nearly ex. 
pired. During this feafon of inactivity, Mr. Innes (‘* than whom,’* 
fays Mr. M‘Donald, a ** man more truly honourable never exifted’’) 
Mk. Innes, unfortunately, died. His lofs would not, however, have 
been fo much felt, had the American government appointed Mr. Ames 
to fucceed him, and why he was act appointed can be accounted for onl 
by the total change of policy, which that government had thought fit 
to adopt. To Mr. Fitzfimons, the remaining American Commiffioner, 
was now joined Mr. Samuel Sitgreaves, a lawyer of Pennfylvania. 
With refpect to the private character, the morality and religion, of 
thefe gentlemen, we fhall fay nothing at prefent, referving to our+ 
felves, however, the full liberty of ma ing ufe of our information on 
thefe fubjects, if the intolerable infolence o 


hitherto thought it not unbecoming our charaéter to exercife. 
The publication, now under our perufal, being, what, indeed, it 
ofeffes to bey no more than “ a brief flatement of opinions, given 


the Board of Commiffioners,”” it would be next tg gaipofibley 
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the American prefs fhould_ - 
provoke us to an abandonment of that forbearance, which we have | 
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for us, by any analyfis, or feleétion of extraéts, ‘to communicate fhizt 
inforination to our readers, which we with them to be poffeffed of ; 
particularly as each opinion refers to numerous faéts and documents, 
the nature and purport of which do not, here, admit of a ftatement. 
We fhall, however, endeavour to render our arrangement as perfpicuous 
as pofible, hoping that the pamphlet itfelf, as well as every docu- 
men: relating to this ftriking inttance of American duplicity, will, 
7ere long, be fubmitted to the public. 

It appears, that, after Mr. Sitgreaves joined the Board, a fyftem 
of quibble and procraftination was begun, and perfevered in, by the 
American Commiflioners, who, unable to inveigle, intimidate, or 
weary the majority of the board, at laft, fell upon the difgraceful 
expedient of /eceffion, thereby farnithing their government (under 
whofe pofitive direction, with fhame be it faid, they ated this fhuf- 
fling part) with on excufe for its non-fulfilment of the treaty. 

Before we enter on the grounds upon which this feceflion was at. 
tempted to be juftified, ir may be neceflary for us to obferve, that, 
befides a Secretary to the Board, there w: as a General Agent, who 
preferred the claims and fupported them by evidence and argument, 
while, on the other hand, they were examined, and afterwards re- 
plied to, by Aw Agent, on the part of the United States, acting un- 
der the initructions of the Attorney-Genersl. So that, the Com- 
miflioners were regarded (and they ovght to have regarded themfelves) 
as {worn judges, or arbitrators, perfectly independent of the parties,. 
and perfectly unconcerned as to the con/eguences of the decifions. That 
this was ihe dignified light in which the majority of the Board viewed 
ther official characters appears from the following extra€t, which alfo 
proves, that the American Commiffioners, notwithftanding their oath 
(fee ic} oeticle of the treaty above quoted) were content to be 
looke  wnon as the mere advocates of their government. 

“ The American Commiffioners having, in conference, conti- 
nued their fupport of the pofition, which in the cafe of Inglis they 
had diftin@ly and formally declared, that, when they could not 
in any other way prevent a decifion, by the majority againft what 
they the American Cowmiflioners) conceived to be the jutt rights 
and interefts of toe United States, they were entitled, and even bound 
an duty, to fecede, or withdraw from the Board for that purpofe ; 
the three other members, who beld a very different opinion, thought 
they could not place their view of the fubje&t in a clearer light, 
than that which was prefented by the following refolution :— 

“ Refolved, that it is expedient to declare, that the Commif- 
* fioners appointed by his Britannic Majetiy, are equally charged 
“* with the rights of the United States under the treaty of amity, 
“as with thofe of (.reat Britain, or of Britifh fubjeGts, claiming 
“ before this Board; and that the Commiffioners appointed by 
*‘ the United States, are in like manner equally charged with the 
‘* rights of Great Britain, and of Britith fubjeéts fo claiming, as 
“ with thofe of the United States:—that there is no diftinétion 

‘whatever 
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«« whatever of character or duty among the members of the Board; 
** but that each of the five members thereof is an arbitrator upon 
** oath, to proceed diligently and decide all quettions, whether of 
* interpretation or of fact, with perfect impartiality ; and without 
*« any regard to his original appointment, or the manner in which 
“ the opinion he is bound in confcience t» give, may afteét the in- 
* terefi of the parties concerned.” 

“« This decJaration was propofed by three mernbers of the Board, 
and fo recorded ; but Mr. Fitzfimons and Mr. Sitgreaves. thinking 
it their duty to prevent it from being pailed by a vote, again /e- 
ceded, or withdrew." y. 24. 

We now proceed to the pretended grounds of feceffion.—The 
firft fubterfuge of the American Commiffioners was intended to 
procure delay ; delay almott everlofing. The majority of the Board 
were of opinion, that certain /eading claims fhould be firft deter- 
mined on. ‘The number of claims was very great; of courfe, if 
the principles had been difcutfed anew, in the invettigation of every 
claim, the diteaffion would have occupied the {pace of many years, 
perhaps ffty, at leaft. The majority, therefore, infifted upon hear- 
ing certain claims, which feemed to comprife all the principles of 
any importance, and upon making the decifion upon each point a 
precedent in the fubfequent difcuttions. This was ftrenuoufly re- 
fitted by the American Committioners, to whofe government delay 
was certain gain, and formed one of their excutes for feceding. 

Next, the American Commiffioners would agree to no refolution, 
in which intereft during the war, fhould be allowed; alledging (juft 
as the fraudulent debtors themfelves had done), that the creditors 
ought to receive no intereft during that time, becaufe it was Great 
Britain’s making war on their country, which induced them to 
withhold the timely payment of their debts. So, that, if a portion 
of any nation choofe to rebel againft their Sovereign, that seve- 
reign, in attempting to reduce them to obedience, commits aa 
offence, which is to authorize them to retaliate by withholding the 
debts due to his faithful fubjects!) On this head the majority of 
the Board thus expreifed themfelves - 

“ But the Board on full argument refolved (Mr. Itlzfimons and 
“ Mr. Sitgreaves diffenting) that the war could not juftity any fuch 
«* general rule of deduction ; and that intereft ought to be awarded, 
** according to the nature and import, exprefs or implied, of the 
‘«« feveral contracts.” And to prevent miftakes they afterwards re- 
folved, “ that in deciding againft an objection to the payment of 
“ intereft during the war, maintained geverally, and without re- 
*< gard to the nature and import of the contract, exprels or im- 
“ plied, they did not preclude, but necetfarily faved all objections 
** to the payment of intereft, which may arife out of the contraét, 
¢* or other f{pecial circumftances of the cafe.” 

Mr. M‘Donald, in fupport of the correétnefs of his opinion, 
makes the following quotation from a decifion of Judge Paterfon, 
one of the prefent Judges of America ; 

Q3 Judge 
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Judge Parerson.— [ feel no hefitation in declaring, that it 
has always appeared to me to be incompatible with the principles 
of juftice and policy, that contracts entered into by individuals of 
different nations fhould be violated by their refpetive governments 
in confeqnence of national quarrels and holtilities— Notional dif- 
Serenves vould -not affe private bargains, The confidence both 
of an individual and national nature on which the contraéts were 
founded. ovght to he preferved inviolate. Is not this the language 
of honefty and: honour? Does not the fentiment correfpond with 
the fentuiments of juftice and the dictates of the moral fenfe? In 
fhort, it is not the refult of right reafon and natural equity?) The 
relation. which the parties ftood in to each other, at the time of 
contraéting thefe debts, ought not to pafS without notice. The 
debts were contraéted when the creditors and debtors were fubjeéts 
of. the fame King, and children of the fame family, ‘I hey were 
made under the fanétion of Jaws common to, and binding on, both, 
4 revolutionary wer could not, like otber wars, be forefeen or calcu- 
Jated upon :—The thing: was improbable:—No one at the time 
debts were contra€ted had any. idea of a feverance or difmember- 
mient of the empire, by. which perfons who had been united under 
one fyftem of civil polity fhould be torn afunder, and become ene 
mies, for a time, and perhaps aliens for ever. Contraéts entered 
into in fuch a ftate of things onght to be facredly regarded.—In~ 
violability feems to be attached to them :”"—‘“ The confiruétion of. 
a treaty made in favour of fuch ereditors, and for the reftoration 
and enforcement of pre-exifting contracts ought to be liberal and 
benign :—For thefe reafons this claufe inthe treaty deferves the 
utmoft latitude of expofition :— 

“The five thoufand pounds paid wih intercft, at this day, is not, 
in fa@ or law, more than the five thoutand pounds, paid without 
jntereft, at the day it becomes due.” 

Notwithftanding this, which, in any other cafe, the American 
Commiflioners would have regarded as the higheft poffible autho 
rity, thofe gentlemen refufed to give their fanction to the refolution 
of the majority, which they made another ground for withdrawing 
from the Board. 

It will be perceived, that the fixth article of the treaty provides, 
that the Unjted States’ thall make compenfation for fuch loffes 
only as have been occafioned by /aw ful impediments, and not fuch 
as may have arifen merely from the infolvency of dediors, or the 
wilful neghgence (f creditors. ‘This, in the nature of an exception 
(as. it is called in the treaty), threw, of courfe, the onus probands 
on the United States. ‘Vhe claimant having produced evidence of 
his debt, and alto of the exiftence of the legal impediment to the 
recovery of it, left to the United States, to prove, if they could, the 
infolvency of bis debtor, or the wilful negligence of himfelf. This, 
the claimant thought, was ens the proof fairly and naturally 
between, the p/zintf and the defendant. He never could conceive, 


that he would be called on to prove a’ me gative | 3 to proyé, that-inis 
creditor 
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cfeditor was not, twenty years a¥6, infolvent, wotild have been at- 
tended with great difficulty ; but, to prove, that himfelf bad nog 
been negligent was next to impofible. Thus, it appears, thought 
alio the majority of the Board. = 

** The Board finding that the proceedings in the cxf would thus 
be fufpended, on the queftion Of ors probandi, which they had before 
fettled by the refolution of the 6th Auguft 1798, in the cafe'of Wil- 
liam Cunningham and Company, referred to that refolatidn, ry 
refolved, (Mr. Fitzfimons and Mr. Sitgreaves diffenting) tha 
whatever, in law, ‘* or the fettled courfe of judicial practice 
“* prevented the claimant from proceeding for the recovery of his 
“debt, was to be deemed a lawful impediment Which prewented 
“¢fuch recovery ; confequently, the lofs arifing from his not re. 
“*€ covering, was, in the firf imffance, to be afcribed to the operatioit 
“¢ of the faid lawful impediment ;—fo that it was not incumbent on 
“the claimant, to prove the folvency, or capacity of the debtor, 
“© to fatisfy the creditor at, or fince’ the peace; but open to thé 
“* United States, to meet the prima facie evidence, already ftated, 
“‘ by reafonable evidence to the contrary.”’ 

‘* And to prevent mifapprehenfion, they thought it expedient to ex. 
prefs themfelves on this occafion, as follows ;—** And although the 
“‘ Board are to be determined by principles of found reafon and 
‘< juftice, and not to be affected by fuggeftions of hardfhip or dif. 
“‘ ficulty, yet defirous as they are, in this great national bofinefs, 
“‘to difcharge their duty in a manner, which may be as generally 
‘* fatisfaftory as the natural prejudices of parties interefted wilt 
“¢ permit, they think it not improper, in confideration of the earneft 
“6 oppofition which was made in the Board to the above recited re- 
€¢ folution, in the cafe of Cunningham and company, on the ground, 
*¢ that it never could have been intended, to impofe fo great a Aard- 
<¢ fhip on the United States ; to fuggeft the reflection, that it can- 
«* not prove a tatk of greater difficulty to the United States, with 
«all the means of enquity, and information, which they pone 
“and under their refponfibility of indemnitying againft lawful ini. 
<* pediments to the recovery of juft debts ; to fatisfy this Board, 
<* on fufficient evidence, of what muft, in many inftances, have beeh 
‘© and may ftill be, matter of great notoriety; viz. that at a cértain 
“© period, a debtor was in fuch a fituation, that, according to red. 
<‘ fonable inference, he could hot have raifed eb or proctiréd 
<« fecurity, for the payrhent of a certain debt 3 although the full forée 
“© of legal execution, had been brought againft him; than it would 
“be to a foreign creditor, — the reprefentative only of him 
«6 who’made the contratt, artd totally unacquainted with the fotmér 


«¢ fituation of the debtor, to bring evidénce of the teverfe ;+<the 
&¢ fats and circumftances neceffary to eftablith the latter propofition, 
¢ being in their nature, at Jeaft as much affected by the long lapfe 
‘< of time fince the peace, when every lawful impediment, to the 
ts full recovery of the debts in queftion, ought to have bech removed, 
‘sas thofe, by which the’ former may be fubfantiated ; and fuch 
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** lapfe of time, fo impairing the means of evidence, being the juft 
** cauie of complaint, not to the United States, but to creditors only, 
“* wherever the delay appears to have arifen, from the operation of 
“* lawful impedimenis to the full recovery of debts, fairly contracted 
“* before the peace, and protected againft fuch impediments by the 
*¢ fourth article of the definitive treaty.” 

_ This refolution alfo, fo explicit and fo reafonable, fo perfectly 
eonfonant to the principles of equity and to the praétice of law, the 
American Commiflioners eiuded by their laft fhift, feceffion. 

The next apology for feccfion, and the laft that we fhall mention 
at this time, difcovers, perhaps, a mere complete difregard of juftice 
and decency than any of the former, 

_ The claimant, Mr. Allen, was a Pennfylvanian. He left the 
territory of that ftate the moment independence was declared. The 
aflembly paffed an att of attainder againft him, tro years after he 
had taken fhelter under the arms of his Sovereign, by which act all 
his real property was confifcated and he was prevented from reco- 
vering certain bona fide debts, due to him before the war. If ever 
man had a juft cizim to ony thing, this gentleman had to thefe 
debts, according to the treaties. “Lhe objeciion, fet up by the United 
States, was, that Mr. Allen, at the ume the at was pafled, was a 
citizen of Pennylvama, though, as we obferved before, the a& 
was not p.ffed till two years after he had left the State and had 
actually taken refuge under the arms of the King. ‘This fact was 
well eitablifhed ; it was alfo proved, that no aét or deed could be 
imputed to him, whereby he ever, either directly or indireétly, 
acknowledged aliegiarce to the rebel State: yet, had the American 
Commiflioneis the effrontery to prefer to this evidence, the bare 
aflertion, not of any perfon or perfons, but of that very aét of at. 
tainder, which created the legal impediment, on which the claim 
was fo juftly founded! ‘This was literally producing the evidence 
of a robber to prove that the perfon he had robbed ought not to deprive 
him of the property he had ttolen. Our readers will readily believe 
that the majority of the Board rejecied, with difdain, fuch evidence 
as this. ‘The American Commiilioners did, however, perfift in their 
oppofition, declaring, that they would wewer allow the evidence of 
their legiflative adis to be called in gueftion! This was a {weeping 
muxim, a fponge for the whole fcore ; tor there was {carcely a fingle 
db, the legal impediment to the recovery of which was not /ome 
bes jflative ad, We fhail now quote Mr. M‘Donala’s /atement of 
the opinion of the majority of the Board on this fubject. 

«© Claim, for lofles, arifing from the non-recovery of debts due 
to the claimant, being « /ubjed of His Britannic Majefty, through 
the operation of an act of attainder and conhfcation, pafled againtt 
him as a fubje& of: Pennfylvama, by “ the reprefentatives of the 
‘* freemen of the commonwealth of Pennfylvania,’’ on the 6th day 
of March, 1778; for the crime of /tgh treafon, in having, ‘ con- 
‘6 trary to the allegiance which he owed to the faid ftate, joined and 
*€ adhered to the army of the King of Great Britain,’ the faid act 
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ef attainder and conti{cation being a lawful impedimemt, which ope. 
rated againft the fourth article of the treaty of peace, and within 
the meaning of the fixth article of the treaty of amity. 

Objection, ftated on the part of the United Srates, as ** the firf 
ground of defence’’ vetore the Board ;—that, as the claimant was an 
anhabitant of the flace of Pennfylvania at che date of the declaration 
of Independence, he was a /ubjed? of that fate; tor that, “in fae, 
“© the United States were indepenuent fo early as 1775, and, on the 
*‘ever glorious and memorable 4th of July, 1776, they folemnly 
© and formally, deciared to the world, that they were independent ;"° 
m—— 6 that the formal acknowledgment of his Britannic Majeity, 
“added nothing io their real Independence, and if the treaty of 
© peace had never been made, the United States would have actually 
€ continued an independent nation, though at war with Great 
*¢ Britain to this moment.’’——And that, ‘* though Andrew Allen, 
‘alter beng a /ubjec?t of Pennfylvania, joined the Britifh forces in 
“© December, 1776, and recurned to his natural allegiance, this did 
*€ not diflolve tue sight of Pennfylvania to hold him as a subje@, and 
€€ as its fuvject to punith him ;”’ concluding, that he was not 
entitled to the beneii: of the fourch article of the treaty of peace, or 
fixth article of ‘he treaty of amity. 

‘¢ The Board finding that the objection, t imine, thus taken and 
argued beiere them, precluded all further invettigation, took up the 
queition, fo tar only, as it was neceflary to the determination of the 
claimants’ national character, and right, to claim—And, after full 
argument and diicuffion, and with reierence to opinions which had 
been foiemniy delivered by the Judges of the United States, a mas 
jority of the Board propofed a retoluuon, ttuting, among other things, 
that ‘* the only ditherence between the queition in this cafe, and that 
** which is ftated in the preceding refolution, confited in the different 
“© words of defcription, contained in the two feveral acts: but 
*€ as the act of the itate of Penn/ylvanta could not have any greater 
“ etfect or operation againit the fourth article of che treaty of peace, 
‘€ than chat of New York ; and as the tact charged to be a crime, vize 
¢€ adherence to the caufe of His Britannic Majeity, was the fame in 
*¢ hoch cafes, the mere qwords of defcription, aflumed in the att of 
 Pennfylvania, could not prove againit the character of the party 
“as a Britiih fubject ; or give efficacy to itfelf, fo as to take the cafe 
¢¢ out of the meaning and operation of the faid article ;""—that at the 
peace, there was no unconditional fubmiffion on the part of Great 
Britain, ** ¢o all that had been done’ under the independence of the 
United States, and the authority they had exercifed; but, ‘fa ree 
¢¢ cognition by folemn treaty, containing reciprocal itipulations, as 
«¢ the price of peace, and for the mutual benefit of both countries "he 
by the fourth article whereof, in favour ‘* of creditors on either fide,”* 
it was exprefsly, or in effect, itipulated, ** that no att which had 
‘€ been, or fhould thereafier be done, or pafled, by, or under the 
«¢ authority of the faid United States, or any of them, whatever 
¢* might be its form or import ; whatever the terms therein employed ; 
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<¢-whatever the extent of power thereby «il imed ; or declared ; what. 
«“ever the charatter thereby afcribed to the individual againft whom 
‘6 it was directed; fhould be fuffered to operate as a lawful impedi- 
«ment to the recovery of debts, * theretofore contraéted,’ to a 
© creditor on the fide of his Britannic Majefty, at the date of the 
*© faid treaty’’—concluding alfo in thefe words—** that if the 
«© claimant could be faid, to havé at any time © made his ekGion’ im 
¢¢ favour of the United States, under the declaration of Indcpendence ; 
6‘ and fo departed for a time, fubfequent to that event, from his 
© native allegiance (‘he contrary of which appears to have been the 
6* cafe) his return to, and having been on the fide of his fad na. 
€¢ tive allegiance at the peace, would have fecured to him, the bene. 
“¢ fit of the faid fourth article of the treaty : that accordingly, 
‘¢having been on the fide of his Britannic Majefiy at the date 
“© of the treaty of peace, and being a natural born fubject of his 
6 faid Majefty, not barred by the acceptance of citizenfhip, from 
*€ the right of complaining againft the United States, the claimant 
«¢ is entitled, under thé treatv of amity, to complain to this Board, 
<@ of the faid aét of attatnder and confifcation before recited, as bein 
6€ 4 laduful impediment within the defcription of the fourth article & 
“6 the treaty of peace, and the fixth article of the treaty of* amity, 
¢¢ #6 the recovery of fiich debts as he fhall prove, to the fatisfation 
s¢ Of the Board, within the meaning of the Paid tréaties.”” — 

Our readers will alfo obferve, that the claimant produced abundant 
proof, that perfons, who left the State of Pennfylvania long after he 
1éft it, and who had been attainted in like mianner, had been tried, 
i) Coutts’ Of Pennfylvania, for treafon, and had been acguiited, note 
withftanding the evidence of the a& of attainder, on the ground of 
their being Brisiyh fubje@s, and tot citizens of the State. It was; 
indeéd, notorious, that this act of attainder had long been univerfally 
exploded as ¢ tiffue of abominable falfhoods, and it was only reforted 
tO a8 evidence on this occafion, becatfe no oiher more plaufible fub- 
térfuge was to be found. 

tt appears that a great number of claims"were rejeéfed, and always 
With the cordial concurrence of American Commiffioners. In one 
folifary inftance they did alfo give their affent to a favourable and 
final award!!! The claim amounted, indeed, to no more than 
the triffing fum of 370]1.; but, no matter, an award was made, 
atid Mr. M‘Donald fhall now inform us of the curiots evafion, b 
Which the hone® got'érnment yndid what their soo-Hiberal Cominite 
floners h#d done. 

‘ The Board having unanimoufly agreed, as alfcady ftated, that 
dh award fhould be given in favour of the claimants, and of courfe 
that the café was within the defcription of the tfeaty, an order 
was made on the General Agent for claimants, to make up an ace 
count of the debt; afid on the Agent for the United States, ta 
preparé the draft’for tuch an afignmént of the debt, as He: would 
propofe to Nave executed in their favour. | 

« The Attorney-General having; however, thovelft it his duty 
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td inftruct the Agetit, for the United States, vot to comply swith the 
order; infifting, that he was not bord to make fuch drafts; the 
Board, who had made that artangement on the principle that the 
Agent of the party, for whofe benefit a deed was to be executed, 
fhould prepare the draft; and for the purpoté alfo of preventing 
little controverfies, or obje ‘iors, which might othetwife be ftated 
to any draft that could be propofed, were afterwards induced, 
{though againtit their opinion of propriety) to order the’ General 
Agent for claimants to make the draft.—-A draft was accordingly 
miade by him -—2 was objefte:l to by the Avent for the United States ; 
— the award was thereby delayed ; and while the whole Board ftill 
concurred in the opinion, that the claimants fhould have an award, 
nonein fact was cver gi en, 

And thus, aftr hav ng exhaufted the f urces of quibbling and 
procru‘tination, after feceding and returning, and feceding and 
returhing again, for twenty times ; after rejecfing claim upon claim, 
avithout completing a fingle award, the American Commiffioners fe- 
ceded for the | ft time, in the month of July, 1799, juft at the 
time that their gavernment had received frefh ailurances of the 
Jriendly d fpof:tion of France !—We now cal! thé attention of our 
readers to the termination of this feand.lous tranfattion. 

“* There were other opinions which a majority of the Board had 
often occafion to declare;. fach as did not ipecially rife out of any 
particular cafe ; but were effential to the execution of the article ; 
gnd may therefore be here in’ like manner concifely flated., 

They held, that thote aéts of feceflion, which had been prac- 
tiféd in particular cafés, could not affe& the validity or operation 
of the opinions which they were meant to defeat: for the very aét 
ef fecefiton implied, what had indeed been formerly minuted, that 
thofé opinions were the opinions of the majority, which had been de- 
clared in a Board,completely conftituted : and all that the fabfequent 
fevetlion of fome of the members, could effet, was but to prevent, 
what the treaty did not require, namely, the declaration of opinions, 
by the formality of a vote: that formality being the accuftomed, but 
not the exclufive, mode of afcertaining the faét ; which, if prevented 
by an evafive proceeding, might be fupplied by the admiffion, 
or other evidence, that fuch had been the fact. They therefore 
held, that the opinions which had been declared, by a majority of’ 
the Board, were as much the opinions of the Board, under the ex- 
prefs provifions of the article, as if the form of a vote had not been 
fo'prevented. | 

«< They confidered it as clear, that there was no room fot ie 
nation, when a major'ty of tle Board had mo dovb:: that every fuch 
explanation would be an alteration of the ‘treaty, which they had 
fworn to execute, as :t flood; that therefore, as foon as the Com- 
miffioners had formed an opinion, they had no choice of pro- - 
ceeding; no power of compromife; no capacity to receive, or 
to-aét, upon zftructions, in oppofition to what they themfélves 
conceived,..to: be the pun meanings of the inftrument before 


them. 
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“ The general views, with which the two nations had {ettled 
the article, feemed, to them, to be very apparent. With a view 
to particular cafes, the obje&t was the difpenfation of ju/lice, ac- 
cording to the fpecial merits, of every difiin& cafe; either by an 
award of compenfation, where the complaint of injury, from paft 
delay, was well founded ; or, by a conclufive rejection of the de- 
mand, putting it to filence forever, if it appeaied to be groundlefs—~ 
and, in either cafe, di/patch was effential; a dilatory cure fir paft 
éclay, being a mockery in terms, as well as in effect ; and a /peedy 
rejection of ill founded complaints, amounting to no more than 
ftri&t juftice, to the rights and charaéter, of the party charged. 
ina larger view, the objeét was, a termination by means, which 
neither of the two nations could controul, of a complicated dif- 
pute between them; fuch as they could not themfelves decide: a 
radical remedy for an old fore, which had jong ranklcd in the hearts, 
and interrupted the confidential intercourfe, of many of the moft 
valuable fubjeéts of both. In coniiruing the article, a majority , 
of the Board was therefore well convinced, that every opinion 
which tended to uncertainty, indecifion, and delay, was moit ef- 
fentially erroneous: and every proceeding, which went to con- 
vert a folemn national arbitration, for the known and declared 
purpofe of jza/ feitlement, into the worft {pecies of protraéted ne- 
gotiation, was totally inadmiffible under the treaty. 

“« A bare perufal of the article ; every Jine of which anticipated 
the occurrence of difference of opinion ; (unavoidable, as from , 
the variety of involved matter to be feitled, it certainly was) ;— 
which provided for it, not only in exprefs terms, by declaring that, - 
the opinion of the majority Rack. ‘in all cafes, both as to the . 
jiftice of the complaint, and the amount of the ‘um to be paid, be 
final and conclufive ;’ but alfo by the tirnéture and conformation of 
the Board, which was made to confift of an unequal nwnber.of 
members (either five or three,) for the very purpofe oi giving 
certainty of decifion, in all cafes whatfoeyer ; in cafes of divifion, as 
well as wnanimity—was fufficient to prevent, as they conceived, 
the poflibility of any ferious apprebenfions, that mere ciference 
of opinion, on any fubjeét, whether it refpected the ju/fice of the 
é/a.m within the meaning of the treaty, or the amount of the da- 
mages incurred, could be made a pretext for difappointing the 
whole {pirit, as well as the letter of the article. 

‘© They believed, that as neither of the two nations couid be fup- 

fed capable of appointing men to the confidential fituation of 
national arbitrators, to decide upon a fubject, fo extenfive and in- 
volved, and with powers fo abfolute, as to offer ample means of fecret 

rverfion and abufe ; fuch as might be prattifed with fo much plaufi- 
rility of appearance, and good agreement, among themiclves, as to 
prevent detection, or even general cenfure ; ray, perhaps, to attract 
applaufe :—as neither of the two nations were capable of appointing 
men to fuch a fituation of important truft, without the recommendae 
tion of unblemifhed seputation, and competent ability, there was, in 
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the characters of fuch men, and the affurance of an oath, the onl 
guarrantee for juft and impartial determination, which the imperfect 
ftate of human affairs can afford. 

‘«¢ Finally, for themfelves, they did certainly, without the confci- 

oufnefs of much arrogance, conceive, that opinions, which the par- 
ties had :mvited, and called upon them, folemnly to declare upon oathy 
according to the beft of their judgment, were, when fo declared, to 
be received, by thofe parties, with refpect, while they determined, 
by their conduct, and a fair difclofure of their principles, to difprove 
the furmife (which, if juft, would have fuggefted a fimple mode, for 
-a: diffatisfied party, to fufpend, or invalidate, the decifions of every 
fetcof arbitrators, who could be chofen,) that becaufe they had been 
unjuitly reproached, and were therefore difpleafed, they could no 
longer be confidered as capable of impartial deliberation, 

«© The laft proceeding of the Board was the motion, which has 
been reported, in the cafe of Robert Williams, on the 17th of July. 

«¢' The Commiffioners of His Britannic Majefty, and the fifth Com. 
miffioner, attended, as ufual, on the next day of fitting, when the 
Secretary delivered to them a letter, from the two American Com. 
miffioners, dated the igth of July, and addreffed to the three other 
members of the Board; in which the American Commiflioners de- 
clared a determination, ‘* under the exifting circumitances, not to 
give their further attendance” in the Board ; and promifed to ex. 

lain their motives, in a future communication. 

«© And, by another letter, dated the 22d of July, they affured the 
three other Commiffioners, that they would, ‘* without any avoidable 
*¢ delay,’? communicate the explanation they had promifed. 

‘© About fix weeks after, viz. on the 3d of September, the three 
other Commiffioners did accordingly receive a communication, from 
the two American Commiffioners, in a letter of fifty-five pages, dated 
on the preceding day, every line of which proved the great difficulty 
of the fubjeét, even in the hands of men of ability. It referred to, 
and profeffed correctly to ftate, all the differences of opinion, which 
from firft to laft had occurred in the Board; afcribing the hardy 
meafure they adopted, not to one, ora few of thofe differences, but, 
equally, to al/, It was an argument of many words, which termi- 
nated at every period, in this fimple and conclufive point, that, under 
the fixth article of the treaty, no opinion in favour of a Britifh fubject 
was good, without the concurrence of the American Commiffioners ; 
—or, that by an unfortunate fatality (for no corrupt intention was 
afcribed to them) a// the opinions which had been declared by the 
three other Commiflioners, or any of them, im favour of claimants, 
were radically erroneous and bad; while thofe, which they had 
declared in favour of the United States, were perfeétly well 
founded. 

«© The three members of the Commiflion, who were thus, at once, 
deprived of all power of performing their functions, on grounds, as 
now declared, and in a manner, which admitted of Httle profpect of 
fatisfactory adjuftment, did not, (as may perhaps have been expe¢ted, ) 
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take their leave. ‘They had no concern with national confiderations = 
but many individuals were, in confequence of the Rules and Orders 
of the Board, either in attendance, or ready to appear, trom very 
diftant parts ; and as the bafinefs was now, notwithftanding the va. 
rious interruptions which had occurred, fo far, in eflential matters, 
advanced ; it was defirable to preferve, at leaft, the pafibility of meet- 
ing fuch a change of meafures, as might enable them to bring it to a 
conclufion. 

“© One of his Britannic Majefty’s Commiflioners, and the fifth 
Commiffioner therefore remained ; ready as by their atrendance, they 
officially announced, at all times, to afiift in the formation of a Board, 
for the difpatch of. bufinefs. But they have never fince been met by 
any Commiffioner on the part of Ameri-a.”’ 

We have the fatisfaction to hear, that the writer of this invaluable 
pamphlet is now on his way to England, where we are fure he will 
meet a hearty welcome from every loyal and honeft man, and where 
we truft his reprefertations will produce, on the part of our govern- 
ment, thofe prompt and vigorous meafures, which are, on this occa- 
fion, above all others, neceffary to fupport the intereft, the dignity, 
and honour of the nation. 





Arr. XX. Tranfa&ions of the American. Philofaphical Society, held 
at Philadelphia, for promoting ufeful Knowledge. Vol. 1V. 


410. 


ONTEMPTIBLE, in point of talents, as we have always un- 

deritood this /or-difant * Philofophical Society’’ to be, we are not 
aftonifhed to find the greateft (and by far the de) part of its tranf- 
actions confifting of articles contributed by Brity> writers. Even 
thefe contributions, moft of which, we believe, have before made their 
appearance in this country, are of inferior merit; and, as to the 
native productions, they are, both in matter and manner, altogether 
beneath the attention of criticifm. 


——_ 


Art. XXI. A Sermon, delivered December 29, 1799, eccafianed 
by the Death of Gen. George Wa/bington. By Samuel Miller, 
A.M. one of the Minifters of the United Prefbyterian Churches 
in the City of New York. 8vo. Pr. 39. Swords. 1890. 


[NS this difcourfe we meet with none ef thofe impious comparifons 
and allufions, which abound in the eulogiums of Mefirs. Jackson 
and. Messincer ; but, we are forry to perceive, that fo good a wri- 
ter and fo pious a man, as Mr. Miller appears to be, fhould have 

oftituted his talents to fupport that fyitem of deception, of which 
the Congrefs feems to have been the inventor. 

«© Tc is pleafing,’’ fays he, ‘* and, in a high a honourable to 
the memory of the ://u/frious deceafed, to obferve, that, amidft all the 
diverficy of fentiment, and the collifion of parties ; amidft all the mu- 


tual o¢cufations of forcign influence and domefie corruption,” [thefe 
, ‘things 
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things are, then, it feems, heard of in America] ‘* which have, up- 
happily agitated our country, Ais*integrity has remained unimpeached 
and unfu/pected. Even thofe who believe his political errors to have 
been moft numerous, have yet acknowledged, that they were the errors 
of a mind actuated by the pref motives, and purfuing, with undevi« 
ating rectitude of intention, the public good.’’ 

Our readers will obferve, that this is little more than a repetition 
of a paflage, which we have quoted from the eulogium of Dr. Smith, 
and we fhall repeat, that it is another endeavour fo impofe upon the 
world. Asan-indire€t defence of the American rebellion, uothing 
can he better imagined, than fupporting, to the laft, the character 
of the man, to whom the fuccefs of that rebellion has been chiefl 
afcribed ; and, as a means of this fupport, the moft powerful that 
¢an poflibly be conceived, is, to induce a belief amongit foreigners, 
that, however the fellow-citizens of Wafhington might differ in other 
refpects, they were always perfectly unanimous in allowing Aim ta be 
aman of ‘ /potle/s integrity.”” ‘The fal/hood of this pofition we have 
already proved, in our review of the dration of Dr. Smith, where we 
have quoted, in evidence, an American publication of 1797. We thall 
now apply to another American publication, entitled ** dhe Prafpect 
before us,’’ which purports to be the work of a Mr. Callender of Vir- 

inia, and which appears, from its imprint and date, to have been 
ublifhed a few months previous to the death of Gen. Wahhington, ard 
as a few miles diftant from his 6‘ 6/:/sfu/ retreat at Mount Vernon.’’ 

«© At the commencement of the new government,”’ fays Mr, Cal- 
lender, “* when Mr. Wahhington was elected, Hamilton and fome otf 
s© the reft of his tribe, without afking leave of Congrefs, did, by 
«¢ their own authority, expend about thirty thoufand fix hundred 
«¢ dollars in purchafing furniture for the Prefident’s houfe aud w1- 
66 QUORS FOR HIS CELLAR.’ P. 7I. 

This fact, which, we believe, remains uncontradicted, does not 
perfectly agree with the many eacomiums we have heard on the difix- 
terefinefs of General Wafhington, who, betides thefe extorted dona- 
tions, did, as we formerly ftated, receive every farthing of that 
falary, of which, at his entrance into office, he declared 4e would not 
‘accept. But, to proceed with Mr. Callender : 

‘6 Adams and Wafhington have fince been fhaping a feries of thefe 
“© paper jobbers’? [{peculators in the funds] * into judges and am- 
“¢ baffadors. As their whole courage lies in want of fhame, thefe 
“€ poltroons, without rifking a manly and intelligible defence of their 
“¢ own meafares, raife an affected yelp againit the corruption of the 
‘¢ French Directory ; as sf any corruption could be more venal or 
6° more notorious than their own. For years together the United 
«© States refounded with curfes againft them’ [the Dire¢tory], 
‘¢ while the Grand Lama of Federal adoration, the ‘* immaculate 
“© divinity of Meunt Vernon,’’ approved of, and fubfcribed, every 
«< one of their d/ackef# meafures.’”’ P. 72. : 

Yer, Dr. Smith and Mr. Miller, dreffed in their clerical robes 
aod mounted in the pulpit, have the fhamelefs audacity to tell- the 
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world, that no tongue has ever dared to impeach the ‘* /pothk/s in. 
tegrity’’ of Wathington. Refpeéting another ‘* inefimable quality’ of 
the ‘* illuftrions’? Wafhington, let us hear Mr. Callender. 

‘© But this fpeech’’ Wathington’s fpeech of 1793] ‘* has a chafm, 
*¢ which completely unmatks the /eandalous hypacrify of Walhington.”” 
Again: ‘ on this head we cannot diftinguifh berween the fraternal 
** characters of the firft and fecond Prefidenis: Mr. Adams has only 
“* completed the fcene of ignominy which Mr. Wafhington began.” 
P. 143. 

Now, we do not give this as ovr chara¢ter of Mr. Wafhington ; 
but, when we fee fuch a fcandalous fyftem of deception perfevered in, 
we fhould negleét our duty, did we nor cite one publication in op. 
pofition toanother. We have not relied on our own opinions, we have 
liflened to none of thof fuggeftions, which might have arifen from 
Brith refentment againtt the deceafed rebe! ; our information is from 
the American prefs; we have given our authority ; we have enabled 
our readers to examine the evidence on both fides, and to judge for 
themfelves. 

We cannot fay, however, that we are altogether pleafed with the 
pamphlet of Mr. Callender, in whom, we think, we defcry a violent 
enemy of Great Britain; but this circumitance, while it difpleafes 
us, certainly does not tend to invalidate the ftatements of the author, 
with refpeét to Mr. Wafhington; becaufe, the latter was famous for 
nothing but his rebellion againit that country, which the former 
appears moft to difiike. We muft further obferve, that Mr. Cal- 
lender, (whofe work we fhall review on fome future occafion) has 
backed his opinions with an explicit recital of faés, which, though 
they may poflibly be exaggerated, will, in the mind of every unpre- 
judiced perfon, weigh heavily againft the loofe and hyperbolical 
declamation of the profeff-d eulogifts of Mr. Wafhington. 





Art. XXII. A Difcourfe, delivered at New-Haven, February, 
22, 1800, on the Chara&er of George Wafbington, Efq. at the 
requeft of the Citizens. By Timothy Dwight, Pretident of 
Yale-College. New-Haven. 8vo. Pp. 55. Green and Son. 
1800. 


ERE we behold the “ great Wathington” changed from a 
General into an E/quire/ Whether this change was effected 
by that ** convoy of Angels,’’ of whom our bombailical friend Mr, 
Meflinger (fee Pp. 544.) fpeaks, or by the copious bleedings of the pu. 
pils of Dr. Ruth, we mutt leave our readers to determine, fufpecting, 
at the fame time, that this is neither the laft, nor the moft important, 
metamorphofis that the ‘* great Wathington’”’ will undergo, before 
he efcapes entirely from our hands. 

Mr. Dwight, who feems to have been infpired with the laudable 
emulation ot furpafling all his cotemporary culogifts, has difcovered, 
in his joint capacity ot prefbyterian minifter and college prefident, that 
there have uppeared, in this world, four “‘ truly great men ;”’ = 

OBES, 








Backus’s Scripture Dofrine of Regeneration confidered. §6% 


Mosss, Gusravus Vasa, Kine Atrrep, and Georce Wasne 
wncTton, E/guire! In the office, in the conduét, and in the at. 
chievements of the three firff we do, indeed, perceive a ftrikin 
fefemblance. Mofes, though not a king, like Alfred and Guitavus, 
was a ruler appointed by God, and, like the two monarchs, he refcued 
his countrymen from the degrading and painful yoke of a FOREIGN 
power; but, where fhall we find words to exprefs our indignation at 
the impudeénce (to fay nothing of the impiety) of the preacher, who, 
in defiance of notorious facts, has placed Wafhington upon a footing 
with thefe illuftrious and wonderful men? Wathington was not a 
king, as Guftavus and Alfred were ; neither was he, like Mofes, a 
rulet dppointed by God, buta ring-leader firlt appointed by a miferable 
rabblé for the paltry confideration of fifty pounds, given by him to 
a * committéé of fafety’’ in Virginia! Wafhington, fo far from 
re{cuing his countrymen from a FOREIGN yoke, invited foreigners 
to invade his native country, and attually did, with the afiiftance 
of thofe foreigners, fubdue the loyal fubje&s of his Sovereign, and 
compel them to fubmit toa yoke which they hated, and under which 
thes now groan. 

If this be thought /evere, let the audacious and profane eulogifts 
thank themfelves for the feverity. They have thrown down a chal- 


lenge, which, notwithftanding the example of our cotemporaries, 
it is not for zs to decline. We fhall not ‘* quietly wait,’’ like the 
Monthly Review, ** for an American Life of this great man,’’ though 
that Life, we are told, is to be written by a fe/atio#, and though 
that relation has all ‘* the General’s own papers'’ at his command, 
ind is to publith his work under ** the patronage and infpection 
of Congrefs.’? This offcral biography we fhall teceive with very 

reat diftruft; “* the General’s own papers’? we thall not admit as 
a beft poflible evidence ; and, as to ‘* the patronage and infpection 
of the Congrefs,’”’ we ihall treat them as meafures of foper-abundant 


precaution, entirely unwarranted by the neceffities of the cafe. 





Art. XXIV. The Scripture DoGrine vf Regeneration confidered, 
i Six Difcourfes. By Charles Backus, A. M. Paftor of a Church 
in Somers, Conneticut. Hartford. 1zmo. Pr. 180. Hudfon 


and Goodwin. 1800. 


SY UMEROUS as are the works on this fubject, wefhould be glad 
| to fee this of Mr. Backus reprinted in En land, It does great 
honour to the heart; as well as to the mind a the Jearning of the 
author, who, while he infifts on the neceflity of a change, rejects, 
with becoming difdain, the whimfical reveries of Methodiftical fana- 
tics. We fincerely rejoice, that America has yet to boaft of fuch 
men as Mr. Backus, and we hope that his work is an earneft of furs 
ther valuable productions from that country’. 


THE 
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THE LITERATI AND LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 





LETTER Il 
To the Editor of the Anti-facobin Revicaw. 
D in Upper Saxony, April 28, 1800. 


A HARPE (in his Lycée ou cours de Litterature ancienne et 
moderne) ipeaks of the Engiifh theatre and Belles Lettres 
with exceflive feverity, but he coes England ainple juftice with re- 
{pect to other more important branches of knowledge, confidering 
her ws the legiflatrix of the world in the accurate iciences (/ciences 
ewaéles) and in found metaphytics ; and he {peaks almoft with the 
enthufialm of an Englithian of the ilfuftrious Bacon, who firit 
taught to philolophy the important leffon not to advance a fingle 
flep without the atd of experience, by which means, continues he, 
phylics or naturai icience hes become what it could and ought to 
be the {cience of fatts, the only icience within the capacity of 
mam, who had been to long condemned by his pride to reafon ab- 
furdly on the caules of things, from not knowing that thele were 
placed by nature beyond his reach. 

l have long been of opinion that it would be happy for the 
world if a fimilar fy{tem were univerially adopted in moral, meta- 
phviical, and political {cience, as has hitherto been fo fuccelsfully 
followed in phyfics; if all thofe airy {peculations and chimeric 
hypot.eles, with which the world is inundated, were finally 
banithec; andif men would candidly employ thernfelves on moral, 
metaphyfical, and political fubjeéts, to colleét and arrange thofe 
faéts, which divine revelation, which the eftablifhed order of na- 
ture, which experience and the candid examination of our own 
minds preient, I am fully perfuaded that we fhould have as few 
fubjefts of difpute on thele {ciences as in phytic, and as few pre- 
tentions to new and dafhing dilcoveries. It is in this way, indeed, 
as it appears to me, that our Englifh moralifts, metaphyficians, and 

ol cians have proceeded, and it ts to this that they owe their ac- 
knowle. ged fupertority. Wherever Locke, one of the moft illut- 
trious of them, has thus followed nature, experience and revela- 
tion he isexcelient ; wherever he has lolt fight of theie fteady guides 
he is vifionary and dangerous. If we grant that even in fuch cafes 
his theories. are ever jubtle and ingenious, we fhall be compelled to 
add, at the fame time, that, havii.g no foundation in nature, and no 
aid from experience, they can never be tufely reduced to praétice, 
and that they lerve only to bewilder the mnind in uleleis.and often 
dangerous ipeculauon, The Briufh cont{titution, the nobleft mo- 
nument of civil government which ever exited, is not the work 
of a few vifionary ipeculifts, or of any one particular period, It 
is the gradual iciult of long and repeated experience. Its feveral 

arts have been formed and moulded not at once but by degrees, 
and liave been added at various periods as experience demonitrated 
theiz neeellity, ‘That the jpeculit may or may not form in his own 
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rind, or put upon paper what may be called in theory, a more 
heautiful or perfeét fy{tem, I mean not at prefent to determine 3 
but I will, without hefitation, affert that he muft be either a fool 
or aknave, who, after the experience which the laft ten years have 
afforded us, fhould feck to exchange alyftem founded on the prac- 
tice and experience, and foftered by the care and attachment, of out 
anceftors, for any fyftem, however apparently perfeét, derived from 
the {peculative reveries of modern philofophifm. 

In phyfics the negle& of experience leads to falfe and ablurd con- 
clufions, which, when veaiiall vo the arts of life, may even produce 
bad confequences. But thefe mutt neceffarily be partial and eafily 
and quickly remedied ; whereas the negle& of experience, and the 
indulgence of idle and air? {peculations, which are neither war- 
ranted by nature nor deducible from experience, on the fubje& of 
morals and government, are productive of contequences the moft 
fatal to the human race. It feems as if in phyfics extravagance 
muft naturally and quickly correét itielf. In morals, it goes on 
increafing at every flep, drawing all into its horrible vortex either 
by force or feduttion, and proceeding rapidly and inevitably to 
univertal deftru¢tion, unlefs {ome external or phyfical caufe of fu- 
perior force arreft its progrels, and grant to fallen and degraded 
humanity a reipite irom the infupportable tyranny of falfe pring 
ciples. 

I fhould be extremely forry, Mr. Editor; if, from what I have 
faidin my laft, or have now added, any of your candid readers fhould 
fuppole me an enemy to the progre{s of {cience. On the contrary, 
by removing what 1s falle, ioeanieie, or improper, I with to fee 
it rendered more valuable and more extenfively uleful, being fully 
convinced that true learning and virtue will by no means lole ground 
even if that violent love of paradox, of novelty, and of extravae 
gant pofitions which /o ftrangely predominates in Europe, fhould 
be de(troyed—as I molt heartily wilh it may be—I know nothing 
more injurious to crue learning, more ridiculous in itlelf, or more 
hurtful to fociety than that undiftinguifhing admiration of genius 
(a word at prefent applied to every mental extravagance) which we 
at prefent oblerve in the world; and | am firmly convinced, from 
long and attentive oblervation, that this {pirit tends direéily to the 
deftru€tion of all morale, tafte, and found knowledge, ‘Thofe, 
therefore, who ftill remain unattacked by the réigning contagion 
cannot be too often warned againft its danger. There are, indeed, 
many men in the world who look upon all opinions as indifferent, 
and the philolophifts of the day take ample advantage of this 
blindnels, and thereby rivet their principles deeper and deeper. 
Let fuch men as are apt to confider the war of opmions as of little 
confequence {erioufly look at their efieéts in every cafe where they 
have acquired any prattical influence, when they will probably find 
that there are opinions more dangerous and deftructive than war, 
famine, or peftilence. Let us receive with caution, and examine 
with care, all pretenfions to new difcoveries before we give our af- 
fent to them ; a refpeét for thor principles, whichlopg experience 
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and the labour of the learned, of every age, have cenfeerated ; and. 
a candid diftruft, and calm examination of all thofe hafty fyftems: 
which tend to overturn them, certainly ought to dire& the condué&: 
and form the charatter of a modern philofopher. New and im- 
portant difcoveries in morals, politics, and metaphyfics are cer- 
tainly not naturally to be expeéted in our days; and it is, therefore, 
the duty, even of our moft illuftrious philofophers, liberally to fol- 
low the footfteps of our forefathers, and, by adding.our experience 
to theirs, to clucidate what is obfcure, and to extend the utility, 
and, in fome meafure, the bounds of {cience, by new combina- 
tions, and by placing things in a new light. Such feems to be the 
Jine marked out for us by nature and right reafon. It may be pof- 
fible (though it does not feem to be within the bounds of proba- 
bility) for a mighty genius to break through the limits to which we 
are confined, and to prelent to us a new road; but even him we 
are to judge by the th of our ancient experience, and to receive 
or reje& his principles as that fhall direét. But let us not imagine 
that every vain fcribbler, every idle {peculatift whe can fupport a 
paradox, or defend a {ceptical opinion, is therefore a philofopher of 
firft rate powers, ‘Fhere 1s no qualification more eafily acquired, 
more infignificant in itielf, or more hurtful in its confequences. 
He is im my-eftimation, amidft all his felf-exaltation, infinitely be- 
neath the moft ignorant peafant ; becaufe the knowledge of which 
he is fo proud, tends only to miflead himfelf, and thofe who are 
fubmitted to his influence, whereas the ignorant peafant is direéted 
by the knowledge of others to be ufeful-to himfelf and his neigh- 
bour. In remote and well regulated parifhes in the country, I 
have often met with peafants (whom in common language we 
denominate ignorant) entirely unacquainted with fpeculative 
feience, indeed ; but perfeft mafters of religion in all its praétical 
branches, and as matter of faét ; and conicientioufly direé&ting their 
condu@ by the pureft and moft perfe& rules of morality, and 
thereby exhibiting by the beft of all criterions, praétice, more truce 
wifdom than the moft illuftrious of the ancient philofophers, and 
beyond comparifon {uperior. to thofe modern fpeculatifts, whofe 
idle reveries frequently phinge them into every excefs of vice and 
depravation, | 
In what'I have already faid, therefore, Mr. Editor, or have ftill 
to add, I muft again repeat, that I am no enemy to fcience in ge- 
neral, and to German fcience in particular; but I am, and ever 
fhall remain, the determined enemy of that’ herd of vain 
and ignorant {cribblers, who, in their reveries, confound right and 
wrong, truth and falfehood, and who, by letting loofe the corrupt 
paftions of the haman heart, pave the way for univerfal depra- 
vation. kn Germany. it appears to me, that'this vile fcribbling 
fpirit exifts to a greater extent than in any other country in the 
world; and that it has produced moft fatal confequences with re- 
fpect to the principles and morals of the people is too obvious to 
be called in queftion. There exift, however, in Germany, I am 
mow ready to allow, many individuals equally illuftrious for the 
propriety 
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‘propriety of their conduct, the goodnefs of their hearts, and the 
exent of their mental acquirements. Far be it from me to involve 
the innocent with the guilty: all my remarks on this fubject reter 
to thofe who have taken up the pen without being qualified to wield 
it, and who diffeminate vice and folly among their fellow citizens ; ; 
and, unfortunately, thefe are but too numerous. Germany in her 
literary progrefs comes very far behind Italy, France, and England, 
and can be placed only in the commencement of that progrefs : 
D’Alembert ( Difcours Preliminaire de I’ Encyclopedie) obferves, that 
after the Reviews of Letters, erudition commenced, the Belles 
Lettres continued, and Philofophy finifhed the progrefs. “The fort 
of philofophy which gained fuch faft ground in France and in 
Europe, from about the middle of fhe prefent century, till the Re- 
volution, and the progrefs which D’Alembert contributed fo much 
to extend, is well known by its fruits. J am fully perfuaded that 
this philofophy, as it is called, having found its way into Germany 
before it had naturally attained any eminence in philofophical fub- 
je&ts, in morals, or in government ; and when it was‘only beginning 
to cultivate the imagination, is the grand caufe af the abfurd 
chimeras and dangerous principles with which the papers of Ger- 
many have been loaded for fo many years. The Germans had not 
yet been accuftomed to accurate thinking, to mora] and metaphy- 
tical reafoning, but they were delighted with the dafhing fyftems 
of France; and began immediaicly to feed their own vanity, by 
retailing the principles of D’Alembert, Rouffeau, Voltaire, and 
Diderot, &c. and even to divulge new excentricities of their own. 
In this refpe& they were led and protected by Frederick the Great, 
as he is moft unjuftly ftiled, a philofophical monarch, the moft def- 
potic, perhaps, who ever exifted; but who has contributed more to 
the diffolution of fociety, by corrupting the principles and the 
morals of al] within the {phere of his influence, than any indi- 
vidual of his time. After hearing fo much of philofophy from 
thefe men, it is natural to enquire into their morals. D'Alembert 
(in his Eloge de M. I’ Abbe Terraffon) fays, ‘ it is neceffary to draw 
a veil over the vices which have fometimes tarnifhed the luftre of 
genius. The purpofe of literary eujogics is to render letters re- 
fpectable, and not to render them contemptible.’ In his Memotrs 
of Chriftine de Suede, he fays, that the philofophers only ought 
to have the right of drawing the characters of men as of governing 
then; hiftory and man would be the better for it. Thefe two 
principles, ftretched to their utmoft length, have certainly not loft 
ground fince the death of D’Alembert; they form the creed of all 
the philofophifts of the age ; according to the old fyftern of morality, 
which thefe enlighteners of mankind have exploded, the vices even 
of genius accurately but delicately expofed, would have been turned 
into a valuable leffon of virtue. There is no leiton more interefting 
or more ufeful, when juftly handled and properly applied, than that 
which may be derived from the faults or the vices of great cha- 
racters: on the other hand, there is nothing more injurious to 
wirtue and to human bappinefs, than the indifcriminate and un- 
Rr 3 diltinguifhing 
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diftinguifhing admiration of what is brilliant. There is notbing 
more injurious to fociety, than that Alexander and Augutius Czefar, 
Cromwell and Bonaparte, becaufe they have pofleficd great qua- 
lities, or been peculiarly fuccefsful, fhould- have their enormous 
cri nes concealed, and that they fhould be exalted, on all occafions, 
by a fervile herd of fycophants, as if they had been fpotlefs and 
jrreproachable. ‘To draw weaknetles or even crimes into light after 
death, which never before a tracted public notice, nor occafioned 
public feandaJ, may be imprudent ; but to drawa veil over thofe 
which are enormous in their nature, and univerfally known, is unjutt, 
as itis depriving potterity of a moft valuable leffon on the infigni- 
ficance of all earthly grandeur and fame, which are not founded on 
virtue and a fenie of duty. Nothing is more eafy than to appear 
well in the opinion of the world, external circumftances being 
favourable, without one {park of real virtue or found principle ; and 
fuch a pofition as this of I’ Alembert’s being once gencrally received, 
virtue would become indeed, what Brutus denominated it, an empty 
name, ‘There perhaps never was an age when this pathon for glory, 
if it may be fo called, exified to fuch an extent as at prefent ; and 
when men fo avowedly fought after public eftimation, by exhibiting 
themfelves to the world under an attractive form, whilft they avow- 
edly neglect the cultivation of all thofe qualities of the mind and 
heart which are alone worthy of real eftecm. It is of infivite im- 
portance to mankind, fo be upon their guard againft this common 
but dangerous mode of feduétion. It is by fuch means that men, 
like Cromwell and Bonaparte, fucceeded in eftablifhing their own 
pre-eminence on the ruin of the Iiberties and honour of their 
country. It is by {uch means that men, like Voltaire, D’Alembert, 
Diderot, &c. under the amiable names of philofophy, moderation, 

rogrefs of letters, and perfectionment of human nature, conceal 
the darkeft defigns againit the peace and interefts of mankind, and, 
under the refemblance of virtuc, indulge in themfelves, and intice 
others into, every vice. 

I have had the moft unqueftionable proof of every obfervation 
which I have had in my power to make in Germany, that the com- 
mon herd of feribbleis have completely adopted this mode of con- 
duét, and that they neither fearch for truth nor aim at virtue, but 
feck, on the contrary, to excite a(teution and raifea name, by flatter- 
ing and feducing the patfions of the multitude; thus allowing 
the paffion for temporary and ill-merited praife to occupy the place, 
allotted by our nature, for the leve of power and fame, and leaving 
the purfuit of truth and virtue for the wonder excited by paradox, 
and for the attention too often paid ia the world to bold and fuc- 
cefsful vice. 

In Germany, the places for the learned are by no means propor- 
tioned to the number of candidates, and the greater part of thofe 

laces are fo fcantily endowed, as fearcely to afford the neceffaries 
of life; thefe, however, are here as elfewhere, the objects of ambition 
and emulation ; and the ordinary mode of difplaying the Jatter is 
by writing. A German writer is, ingeneral, a man that is . 
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@ontented with every thing about him; his chief happinefs, and 
glory confift in publifhing a faccefsful journal. He then becomes, 
in his own idea, one of the moft important men in the Empire ; 
and if he has the good fenfe to collect valuable or interefting infor- 
mation on the fubjects which he profetics to difeuls from foreign 
journals, or from Englith or French publications, he is almoft certain 
of patronage, and a place, either at the court of fome Prince, or in 
fome Univerfity. ‘There is not a fet of greater fycophants in the 
univerfe, than the common run of German feribblers; they will 
Ypout and publith democracy in all its naked deformity ; but when 
they meet with a nobleman of importance, or a prince, you would 
imagine them capable of licking the duft under their feet. In 
p ‘ivate, or in their journals, they will blame fuch and fuch abufes5 
in the pretence of their prince, they will defend them as juft and 
reafonable. I believe there are fome who know them, but are well 
convinced, that if they had the power in their hands for a fhort 
time, there would not exif a fingle prince in Germany: yet, fuch 
is their inconfiftency and fuch their vanity, that there is nothing 
they fo much detire as the patronage of a prince and a title. Every 
petty prince in Germany, even thofe whofe whole dominions con- 
fift in an old cattle and a garden, confer innumerable titles of 
counfellor, privy counfeller, matter of forefts, counfellor of mines, 
counfellor of the grand confiftory, &c. &c. &c. which are fought 
after by the learned with an anxiety utterly inconceivable: and 
when a title is once conferred, it is placed on all their vifiting cards, 
and in all addreiies to them ;° and, in fhort, becomes as necetlary an 
addition to their names, as that of Lord to a Britifh Peer, It may 
appear extraordinary, that the princes of the empire fhould protec 
and feed the vanity of a tet of meu, whole principles are fo contrary 
to their intereft. But the fa&t is, that many of thefe princes are 
ignorant, and many more are totally carelefs of the principles pro- 
fefied, and taught or publifhed by the learned: and even thofe who 
have a juft fenfe of the danger of bad principles, hope that the 
evil will not affect them perfonally, and imagine that the necetfary 
meatures of feverity exercifed in one petty itate, whilft all the others 
are neglected, would be rather productive of evil than of good. 

Befides, many of thofe who attend the ceurts of princes are 
deeply tinged with the principles of the learned, who firmly believe, 
and publicly aifert, that juftice and virtue are but empty names ; 
that force is the only criterion of right, and that we mut amufe 
ourfelves the beft way we can and leave things to take their courfe. 
They will add, indeed, that princes ought to be refpected, and their 
interefis attended to, not becaufe it is juft, but becaufe they have 
been eftablifhed, and (a better reafon ftill) becaufe their own 
intereft is concgsned. The German conftitution exi/ts only in name ; 
the unity and the patriotilin of the German nation exift no more; 
all is Auftrian, Pruilian, or lrench, It is perhaps utterly impoffible 
to unite the whole in one common intereft. ‘Che German politi- 
cians firmly believe and maintain, that the oppofite tendency of 
thefe three factions, (for ever fince the 30 years war, the French 
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have had a powerful influence in the empire), is the greateft 
guarantee of their liberty and independence. It is true, indeed, 
that the French influence, during the prefent war, has fo completely 
fucceeded in palfying the efforts of the empire; that it is utterly 
aftoniihing, that fo great a part of it has efcaped the honours of 
fraternization, and a direétorial conftitution. A great body of our 
literary reformers were fully prepared, and in the higheft expecta- 
tions, during the months of January and February, latt year, for the 
arrival of directorial freedom ; and the great Lepaux, and his illuf- 
trious colleagues, had promifed great things, which, happily tor 
Europe, happily for Germany, happily even for the fophiftical de- 
magogues who withed them fuccefs, they were unable to per- 
form. The Elbic Republic, to confift of Hamburgh add its territory 
of Holftein, of Hanover, &c. was completely organized, and 
wanted only the approach of the foldicrs of liberty. It was well 
Known at |:amburgh, at the time, that the principal individuals,who 
were to form the regenerated government, were a€tually appointed. 
My informer, whofe means of information were indifputably ge- 
nuine, could not however tell me, whst place was allotted to the 
canirni and bumane Olivarius of Keil, author of a ftupid Journal in 
French, called the Nord Littcraire, in high efteem in France and in 
England among a certain ¢lafs; but I prefume he was, at leaft, one 
of the diretors.. Whether the other parts of Germany were in 
like manner parcelled out, or whether their conftitutiors were in 
equal forwardnefs, I cannot tell ; but the virtuous Bithop of Autun 
(Valleyrand) certainly looked forward to it with confidence. When 
he paffed through Hamburgh on his being obliged to quit England, 
he pofitively declared, that England fhould not exift two years ; and 
for Pruffia, fays he, we fhall take advantage of that Hiy monarch’s 
neutrality, whilft we have other matters on hand; and then, when 
we have nothing to fear from his infulated power, we thall tend 
him a packing with the reft. ‘Ihis anecdote, which with aumer- 
ous others of a fimilar caft, are well known in Germany, | had 
from one who heard it from the mouth of the pious Bilhop himiel!; 
yet the univerfal cry laft year, as at prefent, of all the feribbling race, 
was peace for the fake of humanity; and the deluded people really 
thought at that time, as at prefent, that peace was practicable 
and fafe, and that the French were much better than they were 
seprefented to be; for what is often confidently repeated, however 
falfe or abfurd, will at length be believed; this is a maxim well 
known, and univerfally acted upon by the German Jacobins, and 
I believe by the Jacobins of every country. 

Nothing of late years has been more frequently the object of 
abufe among the Englifh Jacobins, than the Englifh Univeriities — 
We have been repeatedly told, that they are finks of vice, of ig. 
norance, and prejudice. And it has been more than infinuated, 
that learning and virtue are only to be acquired in Diffenting Aca-. 
demies or German Univerfities. I know the Englifh Univeriities, 
and though I have not the {malie(t conie€ion with either of them, 
as I know the foreign feminaries a!{0, 1 look upon them with = 
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higheft degree of veneration and refpe&. I acknowledge, indeed? 
and lament, that, in the higher clafles of ftudents, diflipation and 
idlenels are fometimes too prevalent. But I am firmly convinced, 
that this is more the effe& of the times, than the fault of the Uni- 
verfities. In the laws of the Univerfities of Oxtord and Cambridge, 
the ferious ftudent wlll find ftrongly inculcated a refpe€t for re- 
ligion, morality, and found learning ; and he will find numerous 
individuals ineach, who add weight to the authority of the laws, 
by the propriety of their example. He will find himfelf poffeffed 
(if he is difpofed to profit by his fituation) of every advantage which 
books and the dire&tions of men of the ancient {chools can confer, 
without the danger (unlefs he fearches for it) of fedu€tion by me- 
taphyfical {peculatifts. The ftudents live in fociety in the feveral 
colleges, under the eye of thole to whole care they are committed. 
in the prefent ftate of luxury and riches, it is unfortunately very 
difficult to retain perfons of that age, at all times, within the bounds 
of propriety. Crimes which are not known to thole in power can- 
not be puntfhed ; a young man of twenty can only be correéted or 
eee by advice, reprimand, ruftication, or expulfion ; and I 

now that thefe means are more frequently employed in Oxford and 
Cambridge, even againft perfons of rank and confequence, than in 
all the other Univerfities of Europe, not becaufe delinquencies are 
there more frequent, but becaufe the laws are more re{pefted. In 
the foreign feminaries, the ftudents are under no reftri¢tion what- 
ever ; they live where and how they pleafe; are at liberty to af as 
they pleafe, and to attend and abfent themfelves from lectures as their 
inclinations direct. They neither fee religion refpeéted, nor hear 
it recommended ; they are {ubjeéted to no law, nor to the fhadow of 
reftri@tion. If, as often happens, they become infupportably trou- 
blefome, the Profeffors, who have no influence, give themfelves no 
concern about the matter. The civil power or the Prince brings 
them to order, by means of a troop of horie or a company of in- 
fantry. In the great Univerfities of Germany, which I have {een, 
or of which [ have had any information, the ftudents have the ap- 

earance of a fet of rude and infolent Jacobins. I have feen them 
often galloping through the country in the uniform of French 
Huffars. They are paffionately fond of uniforms, and abundantly 
fhew their principles by wearing the uniforms of the enemies of 
their country. In fome Univerfities, where the ftudents amount to 
about a thoufand, or twelve hundred, they are all formed into pri- 
vate focieties, to the amount, as I have been informed, of 40 or 50. 
What isthe conftitution or purpole of thefe private affemblies, I 
have never yet learned, but an affront, real or fuppofed, paid to an 
individual of one of thele focieties, by the member of another, is 
taken up, as affe€ting the whole; and as they are all men of honour, 
moft dreadful combats with the fabre frequently enfue. ‘They 
{carcely ever feparate without one or both been feverely wounded, 
and not unfrequently death is the confequence. In all the German 
Univerfities, the chief ftudy is the new fyftem of philofophy, or 


what may be called the German metaphyfics, by which the mind 
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3s totally bewildered, and at length deprive of every folid principle 
of religion, morality, or found politscs., I have fometimes met with 
fludents (foreigners) of very re'peétable charatter, and g: od natural 
abilities, On demanding an account of the le€iures of their Pro. 
fefiors, they have uniformly expreffled themfelves with enthufiaftic 
admiration of the lyftems of Metaphylics; but I have as uni 
formly found that they admired without comprehending either their 
nature or their tendency, On fuch eceafions, there are many Pro. 
teflors, who go much greater lengths than Kant, who make no 
difhculty of exploding the Deity from the untiverfe as an idle pre- 
yudice, There are fome, even, who have gone fo far as te fay, that 
we can be certain of nothing that exrits without us, that all external 
objetts appear to be the creation of the human mind, and that there. 
fore the only God is the mind of each individual, That we lave 
hitherto ablurdly given this name of God to therclations of Noture, 
&c. With reipeét to morality, they teach that duty is the only 
rule of conduét, that there is no other law than the fenie of duty 
which exifts in the mind of each individual, that each man ftands 
{ingle in the univerfe, and mufta& from his particular fenie of duty, 
svithout thinking of his fellow men, or expetting any reward, which 
would be meannets in the extreme, and that theretore immortality 
is not to be believed. They further teach, that civil fociety 1s pros 
greflively improving ; that each of us contributes to its improve. 
nent, and that therefore every government ts Carrying on its own 
diffolution, fince a time will certainly arrive, when man and nature 
will be fo perfeét as to be able to go on without government, laws, 
or fubmiflion, Thefe are the moft iublime principles of the German 
fchool. ‘There are many Profetiors who have not yet attained to, 
or at leaft dared to profeis, this elevated pitch of ference. But, as 
they all of them teach a metaphyiicel-jargon, which neither they 
nor their {cholars comprehend, as they zre almoit all partizans of 
the incomprehenfible fyftem of Kant, and warmly attached to the 
dolrine of the unlimited improvement and perfection of human 
nature, their labours abundantly pave the way for the fublimeft 
Flights of the newly detfied intelleét of man. And, as it generally 
happens, that the iludents belicve that the improvement and per- 
fection of human nature are farther advanced chan their Profeflors 
dare yet publickly maintain, they become very much inclined to 
take the firft opportunity of fhaking off the unneceffary reftraints 
of laws and government. 

The etic&s of thefe pernicious principles are no where more re- 
markable or more lamentable than among the Clergy. I know but 
very little of the Catholic flates, and therefore can {peak pofitively 
only of the Clergy of the Proteftant diftri&ts which I have vilited, 
You know there are fome principalities in Germany, in which the 
power 1s equally divided between the Catholics and Proteftants, and 
in which both pasties attend worfhip in the fame church at different 
heurs. There are not wanting Philenthropifts (1. e. men to whom 
all religion is alike indiflerent, and who {peak of humanity, but do 
not feel it) who appeal to this as an admirable example of Chriftian 
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charity, or rather of philofophic liberality. It is entirely the effe& 
of indifference and political convenience. There is no country, I 
tmagine, in the world, where Religion is fo much and fo evidently 
and avowedly a mere matter of ftate policy as in Germany. After 
the long and unhappy wars of Religion, the two porties fat down 
fullen, but not content. They are now totally incifferent. You 
know that the Proteflant Princes pillaged the church of every valu- 
able henefice, and moft unwilely they have preferved the {piritual 
titles and revenues whitch are now conferred on their lay friends 
and favourites; fo that we often iee the noble canon of a cathederal, 
whole whole fortune is derived from his canonry, dreffed in a mili- 
tary uniform, with a {word by his fide, and ferving as chamberlain 
in {ome petty court. ‘The real officiating Clergy of every denomi- 
mation in the Proteftant ftatcs, have, by thele means, been reduced 
to extreme poverty, and from the decay of religion to contempt; to 
which laft effe€t Frederick the Great contributed moft powerfully, 
bot’ by his influence and example. Untortunately the Clergy, 
and many even of thofe who ferve the country perifhes, have had 
their minds bewildered by the metaphyfical jargon of the Univer 
fities. It isa long time fince the principles of Luther were ex- 
ploded among thole who bear his name, and fince the clergy have 
avowed, that certain forms and words are preferved, not becaufe 
they are believed by thoie who officiate, but becaufe, indome places, 
the people are yet too jup-rfiitious to admit a change. But this is 
not the worlt. From publicly profefling, and yet privately difbe- 
lieving, fome of the pofitions of Luther their founder, they have 
come, by the help of the metaphyfics of their {chools, to doubt, and 
fome to deny, even the truth of Chriftianity itlelf, and to aflert, that 
it is a vulgar fuperftition adapted only to the ignorant. It is, there~ 
fore, they think, lawful to amule the people with the doétrines of 
the golpel, at the fame time that he who does fo, belicves not a word 
of it. The Old Teftament has very generally loft its authority, 
and a country clergyman, lately in company with a friend of mine, 
laughed heartily at the ignorance and confined notions of the clergy 
of the Church of England, when he heard that they fill believe 
the Mofaic Hiftory of the fall of man. There ftill are fome refpeéi- 
able divines in Germany ; but the principles of Eichhorn, of Got- 
tingen, with refpeét to the Old Teflament, which, together with 
Geddes’s Wosks on the fame iubjeét, met with fo warm a reception 
from the Monthly Review, are gaining faft ground. I will not affert 
that Eichhorn, by letlening,the authority of the Old Teftament, 
meant to undermine that of the New. But 1 am fully perluaded, 
and will pofitively aflert, that if he had that defign, he could not 
poflibly have made ule of more fuccelstul means. Indeed, among 
the moft refpeétable of the Clergy, whom I have {een and heard of, 
the Divine authority and politive inftitutions of the gofpel feem 
to be entirely left out of the queftion ; and we have, inftead of 
the do€trines and precepts of Jefus Chrift, elegant diflertations on 
the beauty of virtue ; lofty declamations on humanity, and againft 
the prefent war with France ; and {ublime attempts to account for 
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every thing, not by appealing to the Creator, but by abftra&@ rea- 
fons of philofophy. A clergyman, whole charaéter is highly re- 
fpetted, lately attempted to prove to a common audience, that war, 
peitilence, earthquakes, &c. which a grovelling fuperftition mag- 
nifies into providential warnings or punif{hments of our fins, are 
tne {imple effedts of a fettled courfe of nature, which has been ap- 
pointed ages before we were born, and will go on uninterruptedly 
without regard to us or to our condu&. Without entering into any 
difpute on this momentous fubjeét, one cannot help wondering at 
the infolence of the man, who thus dares pofitively to determine 
what lies fo far beyond the reach of his judgment and experience. 
if he believes the {criptures, he ought to believe a Providence, 
which admonithes, rewards, and punifhes us; for nothing is more 
plainly inculeated ; 1f he believes the freedom of the human will, 
and thet man is a moral creature, in a ftate of probation ; he ought 
ef confequence to believe, that nature is fo contrived, as to 
minifter, if abuled. to the vices, and if properly ufed, to the 
virtues of man. Even if the meddling curiofity of man muft 
eletermine things of fuch mighty importance, and we conclude, 
tiat he who created all things arranged their courfe for ever, and 
that war, famine, peltilence, and earthyuakes, and a variety of other 
circumflances, are the natural effeéts of this arrangement, they 
Gill have been fo contrived by the infinite wifdom of the moral 
governor of the univerfe, es to minifter to the moral regencia- 
mon, or tothe punifhment of thofe moral agents who fhall then 
he in exiftence. But what need is there for a Cliriftian clergyman 
to bewilder his fimple hearers or himfelf, with fo difficult a fubje&t P 
Or why will he dave, by idle and ufelefs {peculations, to deprive 
man of the grezteft comforts which religion affords him; of 
which humamty is fufceptible? By fuch difputes nothing 1s, 
~othing can be, determined by the utmoft ingetuity of man; 
but the very doubts thus excited in the mind of the weak and 
wnthinking, are productive of the moft baneful confequences. I€ 
we judge from the conduét of the Germans of every clafs, even in 
rhe tmalleft towns and villages, we fhall not have much occafion to 
admire the effets of a phrlofophical {yftem of religion, which its 
partizans with to maintain asa ftep towards the perfection of hu- 
han nature; but experience proves, if their pofition be juft, that 
this Increaic of perfection ts preceded by an increafe of corruption. 
‘There are a fet of men in the prefent age, who are conftantly talking 
af philanthropy, or affeciion for the whole human race, who are 
yet notoriouily deflitute of afleétion for thole to whom they more 
rmmediately owe it; and who, in {peaking with fublimity of the 
whole, negleét the dutics they owe to individuals, The obje€&ion 
has been often made to them, and they have had the confidence to 
sniwer that in the progreflive perfe&tionment of man, nature, for- 
getful of the iki idiat, attends only to the {pecies-—that individuals 


perith, but the fpecies continues, and, of confequence, that true 
prilolophy comprifes the whole {pecies, compared to which a few 
Ra:vidusls go for nothing. Thus Robelpierre-was a philanthrophift, 
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and:laboured for the good of the {pecies, to which the infulated in 
dividuals, whom he murdered for the good of the whole, bear no 
kind of proportion. This pofition has been ferioufly maintained 
by a German philoiophift; and thus, by propofing, or pretending, 
to propole, any ideal end, which is eafy to repreient as you pleafe, 
you may not only defend but fané&ify any means, to which your 
intereft, ambition, or your paffion may prompt you. How long 
will man choofe to wander in obicurity and error, when light and 
truth {urround him on every fide ? How long will he choole to wan- 
der in the labyrinths of an abfurd philofophy, an idle unfounded 
{peculation, when the moft important practical truths, when « 
philofophy of divine origin, but equally fimple, majeftic, and in- 
terefting, as the other is. ob{cure, cold, and dilgufting, lies open 
before him, and requires only humanity and docility to be fully 
perceived, and to produce the fulleft and happieft eflefts. To ule 
the fublime and impreflive language of St. Paul to the philofophers 
of Athens, it would be equally happy to theinfelves and for the 
world, if the philofophers of our day, throwing off the trammels 
of 2 seta falfely fo called, would feek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far from 
évery one of us.—For in him we live, move, and have our being. 
It may readily be fuppofed, that your Jacobins of England do not 
negleft to improve the advantages to be derived from the Jacobins 
in Germany. I cannot inform you, whether the ang of com- 
munication have become fyftematic and extenfive; but I have ac- 
cidentally met with feveral individuals who reflide in Germany, 
and travel through it in order to acquire the means of enlightening 
their country. About eight months ago, a young.dilciple of Phi- 
Jofopher Godwin happened to pafs through the town where [ then 
was. As he was extremely proud of bis profeflion, and extremely 
talkative, his principles andviews were very readily communicated, 
He began by ridiculing his father, whe had been long dead, and 
reprobating his par on fuggefting tothe young Philanthro- 
pift the vulgar, but juft proverb, that he mult have very little to 
fay, who tells his father was hanged, he began a diflertation ou 
rejudice, afferting, that man is free and indepencent, and as littls 
fubjeéted to the authority of a father as of a delpot. Without 
entering into any dilpute, it was contended, that every child owed 
his parent refpect, a pofition, however, which the Godwinian here 
was by no means dilpofed to grant. He mentioned that lc had 
travelled on foot through Rufhia. Poland, and the greateit part of 
Germany, {earching for ufeful information, and for the means of 
enlightening, the human mind, and comforting fuffering humanitv. 


Yet, what Knowledge he could poflibly acquire it is ditheult to” 


conceive, as by his own account he travelled from place to place 
with as much rapidity as poflible, and a friend of mine, who met 
him in a town of Germany, perhaps of all others the molt remark- 
able for the number of learned men, told me, that he arrived int 
the evening, faw no-body but the gentleman in queftion, and 
enc or two other perfons, by accident, and fet of neat mosiiiy. 
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In paffing through a neighbouring Univerfity, he called on fome 
perions, prefented himfelf as a friend of fuffering humanity, de- 
manded pecuniary aid to purfue his philsnthropic journey, and 
afferted, that he travelled entirely by means of the benevolence 
of the friends of {cience and humanity, getting letters of re- 
commendation from the philolophers of one place to thole of 
another. 

1 heard lately, too. from a friend, of two gentlemen, formerly 
well known at Cambridge, who, feeling the reltraints of law and 
religion fomewhat irkfome, left the Univerfity and became philo- 
fophers. It feeins thele worthy men finding the climate of England 
totally unfit for them, agreed with four othersto go to America, 
and put their philolophy in practice, It was agreed that each of 
the fix fhould engage a woman to accompany him, and that thefe 
women fhould be common to the whole. An a¢trels, who acceded 
to this philofophic arrangement, ws engaged for one ; but the voyage 
to America-tailed, and the deligate lady remains, or at leaft remained 
{ome time, the miilrels or wife of him who engaged her. ‘Two of 
thele gentlemen, who, it feems, were the projeciors of this admi- 
rable colony for America, and who are writers for the Morning 
Chronicle, and other publications of Jacobinical notoriety, came 
afterwards to Germany, to enable them{elves, by acquiring the lan- 
guage and philofophy of this favoured country, to enlighten more 
compleatly the ignorant people of England. 

i have occafionally alfo myfeif met with young Englifhmen who 
had been educated in German Univerfities; fone, for example, at 
Gottingen, who have totally loft every fenfe of delicacy, every 
notion of morality and religion, and every emotion of patriotilm, 
and whofe converiation isuniformly filled with obicenity, or ridicule 
of what they denominate the prejudices and flavifh opinions of 
their country. There is nothing more certain than that a German 
Univerfity is in every poflible refpeét the worft {chool for Englith- 
men; as they are certainly expoied, when their judgment 1s yct 
unformed, to principles, which, if generally adopted, would 
quickly lay the pride of. England, and the glory of her conftitution 
in the duft. 

A correfpondent informed me fome time ago, (but without men- 
tioning particulars, fo as to enable me to fpeak circumftantially on 
the fubjeét, though the fa& may be pofitively depended on) that in 
one of the large Univerfities, whether Gottingen, Halle, or Jena, 
I cannot fay, there happened to be one or two Englifhmen, who 
entered into no fociety with the other ftudents, who vifited the 
Profeffors, but were very guarded in their conduct. It was imme- 
diately conceived and currently reported, that they were the {pies 
of Pitt and Protetlor Robilon:—We have heard the cry of Pitt and 
Cobourg—more recently {til of Pitt and Suwarow, and in this 
cafe, amonglt thele men it was Pitt and Robilon. They were very 
cager to prove that the fociety of Llluminati exifted no longer, and 
that they had nothing todo with it. A fufpicious perfon might, 
trom their very anxiety to imprefs a belief of the contrary, when 
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it was not fulpected, have drawn indireft proofs that they were 
really members of that fociety, and that it fli!l exifts. ‘This, how. 
ever, it would be unjult to affert, becauie it is impoflible to find 
folid proof of it, and I know there are many re{petiable men in 
Germany, who were members of the fociety of Iiiuminati, but 
who were totally ignorant of the ultimate views of its direttors, 
and who were as much ftruck with horror when thele came to be 
known as any of its warmeft opponents. There are even many of 
the Literati of Germany who might have been made the inilruments 
of much evil (without intending evil themielves) by the leaders of 
that diabolical fociety, who, I {uppofe, would not readily commit 
themielves in a fimilar inftitution again. It is much to be lamented 
however, that well-intentioned, but weak, and mn many reipects, 
with all their learning, ignorant men, have nor fince taken a more 
decided part on the fide of virtue, religion, and civil government, 
which have been fo evidently menaced with deftruCtion, by open 
force and iccret influence. If the ftatements of the Abbé Barruct 
and Profeffor Robifon, are in any refpedt falle or erroneous; it was 
by no means fuilicient, in a cale of fuch importance, to treat the 
labours of {uch men as Barrucl and Robifon, particularly the latter, 
with contempt, or to deny the facts in a fhort letter, without 
proof, and filled with ingenious language and unmeaning reproach. 
They ought to have come forward maufully, and related all they 


knew; they ought to have candidly acknowledged the atrocity of 


fome of the leading members, and the extreme danger of all fuch 
fecret machinations ; and then, to have mentioned in what particu. 
lars the two authors in queftion have erred, and how unjultly 
Barruel has treated fome characters in the higheft degree ref{pectable, 
who were guilty indeed of grofs, perhaps criminal, imprudence, 
in committing themiclves as inftruments of the machinations of a 
fecret fociety, or, who were utterly incapable of committing any 
crime or approving of any atrocity. It would have been equally 
honourable for them, if they had united themielves to oppole that 
torrent of falfe principles which idue from the German pretfes, 
which confound right and wrong ou every lubjeét, and which are 
equally injurious to found learning, good tafte, and even to rational 
liberty, on which fo much has been taid and written for fgme years 
back, and the real nature and limits of which are fo little known, 
even by thofe who clamour for it with the greatelt violence. 
Whetherthe writings andcondutt of fo many German feribblers ayid 
pretended philofophers, are the effetts of a formal contpiracy, |} 
am by no means entitled to aifert. But thele writings are fo ex- 
tenfive and fo uniformly dangerous, that the confequences to the 
public muft be the fame, and therefore it is moft devoutly to be 
wifhed, that all the real lovers and true philofophers of Germany 
would follow the example of Genz, and fome few others, and unite 
in ftemming the torrent of falfe philolophy and revolutionary po- 
litics, I hear it earneftly reported, and I hope it is true, that M. 
Mounier, (fo honourably diftinguifhed among the members of the 
firit aflembly in France, and who report fays, is no le!s honeur- 
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ably diftinguifhed as the head of an Academical Inftitutidy at 
Weimar), intends foon to give the world a treatife on the Mlumi¢ 
hati, and on the influence they are {uppoled to have | had on the 
French Revolution: When it appears I have taken every means 
of fecuring a copy of it as loon as poflible, and F fhal! enable you 
to give an early and full analyfis of it in your truly valuable 
Review. I am, and I fhath endeavour to be, Mr. Editor, 


AN HONEST BRITON. 





Mr. Boetrioer to Mr. Walker; 
li Anfwer to the Letter which appeared in our Review, Vol. VI. v. 342. 


Sir, Weimar, May 17, 1800. 


I am very forry that the affertions in the laft Mercury, which were 
extorted from me by a ftring of mifreprefentations and afperfions 
thrown out againft my deceafed friend, Mr. Bode, and my own 
honour, have given you any offence, as I fee by your letter which 
I found on my return from Leipzic. Whatever I faid of Mr. 
Robifon was founded on good information, which I received from 
Edinburgh, and as Barruel’s falfehoods could never have found 
their way to the fouls of generous Britons, without the perpetual 
references he could make to Robifon’s proofs of a confpiracy, it 
feemed neceffary for me to attack, with a fingle ftroke, the purity 
at leaft of the fountain head itfelf, before I told my mind about 
Barruel. But you are much better acquainted with profeffor Ro- 
bifon, and give fuch evidence to his charaéter, that I cannot doubt 
of my having been lead into falfe opinions refpecting him. I ho- 
nour your veracity, Sir, and am fully perfuaded you would not 
come forth in his defence, if you did not know that injury had 
been done to one of the fineft characters of the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh. However I need not tell you that he may be an ex- 
cellent man and free from all felfifh views and flattery, though he 
may have done great mifchief by fpreading falfe reports and found- 
ing the alarum bell againftt fuch characters, both living and dead, 
as did not merit to be numbered among. the moft wicked profli- 

ates, thofe Jacobins of terror and regicide fanatics. Such was 
Mr. Bode here at Weimar, who, when living, was my deareft 
friend, and whofe athes I cannot fee, without indignation, trampled: 
on and infulted by foreigners, who have not guarded themfelves 
againft the groffeft and moft abfurd impofitions. But as you affure 
me, Sir, that profeifor Robifon has nevér been aétuated by any 
other views than thofe of true (but mifguided) patriotifm, you fhall 
be very welcome to infert a letter in vindication of him, almoft to 
the fame purport as that you have written to me, in behalf of that 

gentleman, in the next Mercury, done into German, by Mr. Mat 
t! ae, or any other gentleman you choofe. This reparation I am 


ready to give you, dear Sir, as I fincerely efteem you, and thal} be 
glad 
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g, 
eipoufing the caut of your friend, pleafes me infin ite ly more than 
thoie narrow hearicd back-bitings, of which fome other gentlemen 
here, at Weimar, have given me inconteilible proofs. T love frank- 
nets, and thall be always glad to thew it, i) [ have been induced 
into ( ge ror gyyen ¢ thence inadvertently. So much for Mr. Robifon. 


pind to give you any fatisfoetion in my power, "Your plain dealing, in 


As tor the other points of which you complain, much may be faid 
on both fides. Pray do not imagine, Sir, that I would be foolifh 
enoneh to bid he ae to the whole miniitry and adminiftration of 
your country. T have given proofs enough that Lam a firm ad- 


herent to all meaivres which will crufh anarchy and re-etlablifh a 
firm and Joyal covernment tn France. | rs ive been an avowed ad- 
mirer of Pitt, till that unhay ppy period when he haughtily refufed 
all -pacific openings with Bonaparte. I cannot deny, that trom that 
period I detett a warfare whic h feems rather calculated to forge 

golden chains than to deliver us trom iron ones. — It is poflible th at 
I have been influenced and biatled by thefe internal convictions in 
writing the lines with which you are ditlatistied. But millions of 


g 
my poor countrymen (numbers of whom are now butchered ev/y for 
the Enelith int ‘{) are now tharing my opinions, and would tell 
it in far harsher terms, if they could give words and utterance to 
their Eidlamate You tell me L am inifguided in calling Barruel 


falarie; but be pleafed to obferve, that | did not fay he was payed 
on purpotfe for ditleminating fuch lies and e alutanies, but only that 
he had a falary. Now you cannot be ignorant what great fums 
are weekly diiburfed, by your government, to the C; tholic pricits 
who took fhelter in your country. Pray is that no faiary? I am 
far from blaming the true elevated generofity of England in admi- 
niftering any help to any defe riptic on of men driven from their coun- 
try. But Barruel emi: crated voluntarily, having collected materials 
for his atrocious work, part of which were turnifhed him by his 
fellow-alarmilis, the Jetuits of Vienna; and that he was counte- 
nanced and encouraged by the bighef appro)ation, he himfelf told 
repeatedly; all which thall be {) ewn by letters IT have.received from 
Vienna and London. A very interefiing one is printed in the pre- 
fent number of the Mercury, - You will remember likewife, Sir, 
that Barruel’s work has be en quoted and referred to with the higheft 
encomiums in the Britith Senate, by tuch members who fide with 
the miniliry, and on fuch occafions as were highly derogatory to 
the intercft of the German literati. All this proves, pretty well, 
that he is a party writer of the mott fe rvid kind, and bat only I ine 
tended to afert. Perhaps I have employed forme improper expref- 
fions, and, in that cafe, I am ready to acknowledge my fault, and 
to infert fome few lines, on the in ipo bility that miniftry would 
bribe partizais in order to write for i heir interetis, if you will make 
it good by fuch proofs as will convince Germans. Thefe, Sir, are 
my brief confeflions, which I thall give more at large if fome pro- 
per opportunity offers. if real injwy be done, I hall be ready to 
make all poflible amends for it. 1am neither head-{trong. nor 
felf-conceited, and thall be exceedingly indebted to you, if by your 
APPENDIX, VOL. VI, os able 
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able vindications fome men very low, in general oninion, may be 
raifed and cleared of all foul aiperfions, imprudenc., or malignity 
may have thrown on their charaéters. Animofity cannot agree 
with impartial truth. I fhall make a fhift to lay it afide, and hope 
you will follow my example. Accordingly, I fhall call you my 
friend as before, and am, and ever will be, with the higheft ¢ fieem, 
Sir, 
Your moft humble Servant, 


AUGUSTUS BOETTIGER, 





MR. WALKER’s REPLY. 
Sir, Belvedere, May 23, 1800. 


[HAVE been prevented, by various avocattons, from returning an. 


immediate anfwer to yours, of the 17th, which | received on Tucf- 
day laft. When I took the liberty of making a few remarks on 
your pofticript, in the April Mercury, [ was far from intending to 
call in queftion your right to form a different opinion from me on 
the fubjeéts in queftion. I readily approve of the motsves which 
have prompted you to defend the afhes of your friend, againtt the 
afperfions of foreigners, and I intended only, on my part, to find 
fault with the manner in which you treated Mr. Robifon and the 
Britith adminiftration, as, from your mode of expretlion, it appear- 
ed to me calculated only to excite the contempt of the whole Cer- 
man nation againft the one, and their indignation, mixed with con- 
tempt, againft the other. It is certainly very unfortunate for the 
interefis of t'uth, and of that mutual moderation which it is the in- 
tereft, as well as the duty, of all men to cherith, that ovr paffions 
fo often miflead us into unjuft and unnecetlary warmth, which too 
gencrally prevents all potlibility of accommodation. ‘This is a cen- 
fure to which I fufpect all parties, to which, perhaps, all men are 
more or lefs liable. ‘There is certainly no other means for account- 
ing for the unjuft calumnies of certain perfons, in Edinburgh, 
againft Mr. Robifon, as if, becaufe he is in bad health, he had 
therefore loft his judgment ; as if, becaute he has written againtt 
what he conceived to be an abufe of fcience, he were, therefore, an 
enemy of true fcience; and as if, becaufe he abhors the French 
Revolution, he were, therefore, the champion of flavery. I had 
obferved fome hollow whifpers to this effect before I left Scotland, 
and I cannot help obferving, that they who circulated them, or 
communicated them to you, would have acted with infinitely 
higher honour, and would have iferved more efficacioufly the inter- 
efts of truth, and of the German literati, if by demanding of you, 
and others, the neceifary information, they had entered into an 
open and honourable conteft with the profeflor himfelf. I am by 
no means enlifting myfelf here as the champion of Mr. Robifon’s 
book. It is his character, asa gentleman and a fcholar only, which 
I feel myfelf entitled to defend, and whatever particular errors he 
may haye fallen into, I maintain that an impartial perofal of his 
book 
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‘book will exhibit him in an honourable point of view, both as a man, 
a citizen, and a philofopher. Of his abilities as a fcholar, and of 
his qualities as a man or a gentleman, you may receive the moft 
ample information from his numerous feholars and ac quaintance, 
and from every impartial m an who knows him. If the laft fix 
volumes of the Encyclopadia Britannica (a work which has had an 
immente fale in Britain and America) have reached Germany, the 
numerous, extenfive, and interefting articles which will there be 
found, and which came from his pen, as | know perfonally, when 
he laboured under the fevereft bodily diftrets, will amply prove the 
nature, the extent, and accuracy of his acquirements, and that he 
who wrote them cannot be the contemptible being which he has 
Sesh reprefented to you. I by no means intend d to ch: inge your 
opinion with refpect to Mr. Pit’s conduct in rejecting the propofils 
of peace made by Bon: iparte : : but whilft I allow a full liberty to 
others to form what « pinion they pleafe, and am ever difpofed {o 
give them credit for fincerity and honeft views, [ demand, in re- 
turn, that the fame juftice be paid to Mr. Pitt and his adherents. 
The conduct of Bonaparte, fince November laft, bas, in general, 
been highly refpe€table, and, perhaps, it is fo much his intereft to 
continue, as he has thus begun, that peace might have been fafely 
made with him. Still, however, the Britith governinent cannot be 
feverely blamed; cannot jultly be exhibited as the enemy of the 
human race, or as withing to bind the world in chains of gold, if 
it doubts the fincerity of aman, whofe character has been “full ied 
by numerous aéts of cruelty, of falfehood, and want of principle, and 
who feems, from his private letters, to be {till refolutely determined 
to feize the firft favourable opportunity of realizing his baffled 
{fchemes of ambition. War is ever a dreadful refource, but it on 
eafily be conceived that a governme nt may, witheun any crime 
rather determine on the profecution of a war already exifting, th: in, 
by granting a refpite to a deceitful and ambitious enemy, run the 
rifk of a renewal of it a few months after, at every difadvantage. 
Certain Iam that the prefert war has cruclly deranged thofe pi atrio- 
tic projects of Mr. Pitt, in which he was defirous of placing the 
chief ey of his adminifiration, | mean the letlening of the na- 
tional debt: nor after the numerous unhappy changes which have 
fucceffively taken place in France for fome years “pack, ¢ can it be 
deemed furprizing if he refufes to truft himielf, all at once, to the 
faith of an ufurper of fo thort a date, whole former conduét fo lit- 
tle correfponds to his prefent profeflions. Nor do I imagine it can 
be juftly faid, that the war is, at prefent, continued for the intereft 
of England. Auftria, had the nothing to fear or hope herfelf, or 
if decent terms had been propoted, would have made her peace 
and Jaughed at the Englith intereft, as fhe did once already. Ger- 
many, unqueftionably, fufters feverely, and if the French proceed 
as they have done fince the campaign commenced, it will be to be 
lamented that fhe did not accept the offers of Bonaparte. But even 
virtuous ftatefmen may have thought it worth their while tp at- 


tempt to humble, if poflible, the haughty fpirit of Republican 
Ss 2 France, 
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France, which, by difuniting, has too ofi:n infulted, the German 
nation, and which, by retaining her conquetis to the Rhine, will 
continue to be a powerful and dangerous neighour. By exprefling 
thefe hints, I am far from wifhing that you fhould give your atlent 
to them; but I would contend, that th: miniiter, who is directed 
by fuch or by fimilar motives, though he may be wrong, may, at 
the fame time, be both fincere and honeft. The Frenc h Revolu- 
tion has fo fhaken the foundations of foeiety that it is fearcely to 
be wondered at if fiateimien dread even its fhadow, till they thall 
find themfelves completely free trom its influence. I cannot agree 
with your explanation of the word /v/arié. 1 cannot allow, that 
becau‘e the French priefis are preferved trom fiarving by the Britith 
goveinnnent, thofe of them who write on the revolution can be 
yuttly denominated the pentioned mirions of the crown. I have 
no faith in Barrue!’s Integrity, that as, i be tieve that the " iolence 
of his party ‘pint throws a malignant meaning over facts which are 
pertecily innocent. But Tam very much inclined to beheve, that 
fuch a man mutt have been driven trom irance; and I think, im his 
hiffiry of the fuflerings ol the clergy, he afflerts ane! proves as 


\ 
i 


much; fince is life was frequently in che mott imminent danger. 
dhat he might aflert his bene countenanced and encouras os by 
the bree? approbation is eafily conceived. It he waited on any of 


the minifiers, and gave an account of his intended work, they, of 
courte, had i mot in their power to contiadict him: bis intorima- 
tion, if jaft, mult appear te them to be curious and interefiing, and 
they might tell him to peocecd, which the vanity of an author, 
mixed, ve rhans, with the .-naticitm of party, ungtt transform into 
th: highett appro’ ation, 2 by no means conceive it necedlary to 
prove to the convicion of Gewxmans, that the | ritiuh miniftry does 
not brive literary partizans, becaufe Tpretume that it belongs firtt 
to th accufer to mak - PO" dd j isa eulation beiore anv de ence can 
jufily be required. Tecan only fay, that the ftrongeti probabiliues 
are on my fide, and that I hnow fome of the warmett and ableft 
advocates of adminifiration who 1 rv received a fixpence, nor the 
mott diftaut mark of approbation, trom: Sir, Pitt or any of his col- 
Jeacnes; and — a foreigner. w nom you know, and with whofe 
Independence you are well acquainted, m: ly furnith you with fome 


facts on the fame fubtect, whiel may convince you that the Britith 
miniftry is not fo apt to bri} writers, nor even to protect them, as 
is generally prefumed. [n the couric of next week I fhall fend 
you, if I can get them tantlated into German, fome remaks in 
vindication of Mr. Robifon, to be inferted in the New German 
Mercury. In w at ng former letter, L had not the fmalicft in- 
tention of exciting your animofity or my own. I was hurt, indeed, 
at the manner in v hic h you tre ated Mr. Robifon, and in which you 
{poke of my country; but I confidently expected from your juttice 
and your love . uiuth that you would hearken to the other fide of 
the quettion. 1] iherc fore accept, and fhall expedt, the continuance 


of your tricndthip. And am, &c. 


JAMES WALKER. 
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commended to ther notice, 479 
Ame i. da i thew hopes 
of iccurity eganit the arm 
nN. tt 
Amicus Cure, in defence of Mr. Tur- 
ners [iftury of the Anglo-Saxons, 


v 


336, 342. 

Angels, proie¢t for the convertion of 
men into! 427. 

Anglo-Saxons, caufe of their emerging 
from obfcunity, 366. 

Ariftippus, a defeription of his dinner, 5. 

Atheifm, curious remarks on different 
kinds of, 221, 222. 

Athens, fome fingular laws at. de- 
fciibed, 6,7. 

B. 

Barbary, origin of the ftates of, 482. 

Bats of Guiana, defertption of, 327. 

Beddoes’s Medical Pneumatic Inftitu- 
tion, account of, 424—efle¢ts ol the 
gas on hyfteric and paralytic pa- 
tiénts, 425—fublime projects antici- 
pated, trom the application of oxy- 
gen gas, 427. 

Eeeke’s Obfervations on the Income 
Tax, 166—<detects the errors of tore 
mer writers on the fubje¢t of tithes, 
population, &c. 166, 16s—increate 
of population in England and Wales, 
168, :69. 

Bevan’s Kefutation of Modern Mifre- 
prefentations, remarks on, 254, 256 
—his afiertions re‘ative to the peace- 
able difpotition of the Quakers re- 
futed, 257, 265—artful omiffions of 
the author relative to the Quakers’ 
attacks upon the Church, 386—his 


exultation on their praAices againft 
the ttate, ib —charees of treafonable 
practices and bla'phemy proved 
acunit certain individuals of that 
feét, 387, 302. 

Birmians, their relizion, laws, populati 
on, and revenues, defcribed, 147, 
353. 

iron (/Dutchefs de) anecdote of, 253. 

Bifhops and Judges, their competency 
to decide on the Adultery Bill 
piaved, 203, 204. 

Bleaching, the old method of, de- 

Beetticer, Proteflor, his letter to Mr. 
Walker, 57°—recantation of his at- 
tack on Proteflor obifon, mb 
ic.ibed, 421—-method of, with the 
hydrofulphuret of lime, 42 ;—ditto, 
with the oxy-murtatic acid, 422— 

Bonaparie, chara¢ter of, 15, 16—his 
prefent tituation defenbed, 77 

Bootcas, account of that people, 289, 
20%. 

Brewer's Winter's Tale, the plot of, 
deferibed, 53, 54. 

Bull-baiting, obtervations on, 218. 

Kutler’s Muturi Carmen in Platonem, 
contents of, ftlated, 45—remarks on 
the poctry of Mufurus, ib —fpec- 
men ot the author’s Greek compofi- 
tion, 46—his Latin verfion of Beat- 
tie’s Hermit, 46, 47. 


C 

Calorique, newly difcovered wonderfug 
prope rties Of, 220, 221 

Campbells Lite of Hugh Boyd, effron- 
tery of the author reprobated, 282— 
his grounds tor attributing the Letters 
of Junius to Hoyd, 252, 283—obfer- 
vations on the works of Mr. Boyd, 
O84 

Capitol of America, great advantages 
afforded by it to the Members of 
Conerefs! 480. 

Caftles, old, ot Scotland, their vitrifica- 
tion accounted tor, 39 

Chalk proved to have been ufed as lime 
by the Ancient Britons, 41. 

Chemiftry, its importance in the dif- 
ferent fclences, 417. 

Chefs, account of, as played by the 
Birmans, 154. 

Chriftian Minitter, exhortation toa, 442 

Church of Rome, its late downfall pre- 
ditted in the ycar 1775, 273. 

Clergy 
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Clergy, the English, their knowledge 
and animation in the pulpit praied, 
446 

Cooch Bahar, fingular cuftom at, de- 
{cribed, 268. 

Correfpondents, anfwers to, 48, 120, 
240. 

Corretponding Society, singular propo- 
fition of one of its members, 469— 
curious harangue of another,. ib.— 
offers of others to perjure them- 
felves, ib.— aifinterefted offer of ano- 
ther! 470—ipecimens of their toafis, 
471. 

Courtthip, curious mode of in Wales, 
415. 

Critical Review, its political inconfift- 
encies expofed, 329, 336—endea- 
vours to depreciate the merit of the 
re-capture of the Hermione, 331— 
afferts that the an{wer to Bonaparte’s 
letter was haughty and reproachful, 
332—fullome panegyric on the ftate 
wf the feiences in France, 333 

Critical Reviewers, their grofs partiality 
and inconfiftency expofed in their 
account of Pve's Carmen Seculare, 
300, 1U3. 

D. 

D'Alembert, the atheift, anecdotes of, 
243. 

Daubeney, Rev. Mr. his refutation of 
an abfurd potition by Dr. Paley, 439. 

Death of a good Chriftian, contrafted 
with the terrific diffolution of an 
atherft, 305. 

Debts, remarks on the duty of dif- 
charging, 344. 

Defence of the Profefion of an Aétor, 
account of, 82— its contemptible ar- 
gumients refuted, §2, §S—moalignant 
abufe of the Propnetors of Covent 
Garden Theatre, $3—nonfenfical 
cant of the author expofed, 84. 

Denmark, naval force of, at different 
periods, 488—ftate of its marine at 
the epoch of the French Kevolution, 
4589 

Dialogue between an Englifh Sailor 
anda French Citizen, 216. 

Drovers, remarks on their inhuman 
treatment of cattle, 218. 

Drummond's Satires of Perfius, remarks 
on, 274—the tranflations of Dryden 
contrafted with thofe by Mr. Drum- 
mond, 278. 

Dryden, account of the life and writ- 
Ings Of, 51, 385. 

Duelling, remarks on the crime of, 
193, JO4. 

Dutch, account of their fe as a mari- 
time people, 484, 485—their prefent 
perilous fituation defcribed, 487. 


E. 

Embafiy, (the laft) fom Amerita te 
France, proofs that it originated in 
the private views of Mr. Adams, 537, 
538 

Endeavour Society, account of, 228, 
229. 

Evideuce, the nature of defined, 374, 
275—of the probability and weigh- 
ing of, 376. 


F. 


Fair Sex, advice to the, refpe&ting their 

* prefent mode of drefs, 431. 

Family Diftrefs, a play, account of, 58 
—tranflator’s opinion of Kotzebue, 
ib, 

Fellowes’s Morality united with Po- 
licv, 23—error of the author no- 
ticed, ib... rictures on his ideas of a 
refurm inthe Church revenues, 24— 
on the neceflity of tithes, 25—ona 
rcform of Parliament, 26. 

Fenclon, Archbithop, anecdotesof, 500 

Fine writing, a humble imitation of, 
449, 450. 

Flax, ripe, account of its component 
parts, and the procefs of feparating 
other fubfiances from it, 420, 421. 

Pox, Mr. his laft fpeech animadverted 
upon by a Suffolk Freeholder, 76, 
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France, the period of its rife as a mari- 
time power, 492—comparative fate 
of its navy from the year 1704 to the 
prefent time, 493.—See France. 

France, accurate defcription of the pre- 
fent ftate of, 507. 

Francs, their fingular voyage from the 
Euxine tothe Rhine, 307—the cir- 
cumftance accounted for, 368. 

Frogs, experiments with, 187—defcrip- 
tion of various kinds, 188, 189. 


xe 

Gabell’s Difcourfe on the Faft Day, 66 
—his remark on the right of refift- 
ance controverted, 67—author’s juft 
interrogations refpe€ting the British 
conftitution, 69. 

Garnett’s ‘four to the Highlands, vol. 
ii. 47—his judicious obfervations on 
clearing moffes, 48, 50—his remarks 
on the effe¢t of the Union with 
Scotland, 51, 52. 

Gifford’s Letter to the Ear] of Lauder- 
dale, 12—errors in the former edi- 
tion correfted, 13—reafons for the 
republication of this letter, 14—the 
writer's chara&ter of Bonaparte, 15— 
remarks on the annual fermon on 
Jan. 20, 17—o0n the famous decree of 
the French Convention, 18, aa 

the 
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the condu& of Mr. Fox, °0—pacific 


intentions of the Britifh Government . 


proved, 23, 22. 

Gifford, Mr. Wm. fuperior to Dryden 
as a poet, 260—EKpiitle to Peter 
Pindar, reafons of the author for 
publifhing his poem, 310, 312- 
Peter's cruelty expofed, 313, 314. 

Greeks and Hebrews, reafons of their 
diflentions, 8. 

H. 

Hawkefbury, Lord, his anfwer to Mr. 
Grey, 199 

Herod, the death of, attributed to a 
complaint in his bowels! 242 

Hill’s (Sir R.) Daubenifm confuted, 
27—the author's afperity towards 
Mr. Daubeny cenfured, 28, 2o— 
low jokes of the Naronet noticed, 30. 

Hiftorical Diflertations, !mproperly cal- 
led hiftories, defined, 366 

Honourable men, a new {pecies of 
fined, 

Horace’s Odes, tranflated by Vrancis, 
contrafted with the verfification of a 
new tranilator, 302, 306 

Huntingford’s Call for Union with the 
eftablifed Church, its utility at the 
prefent period noticed, and contents 
Stated, 31, 33. 


a 
Jefferfon, Mr. (the noes rn Pre fident’ 
a fingular paflage in his book quoted, 
$37. 
Judge Advocate, the functions of, de- 
fined, 378, 380. 
Junius’s Letters, conjectures relative t& 


the author of, 285, 287 


K. 

King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 33—magc- 
nificence of the work noticed, and 
account of its contents, o4, 35-—-an 
inconfiftency pointed out, 36,37-— 
ftriftures on his ‘pecifieation ef 
Britith fortreffes, 38, 40—on the pits 
and caverns of the Britons, 40, 42— 
incredible ftatements of the author 
cenfured, 43—account and ufes of 
the large upright ftones mentioned 
in feripture, 122, 126—fafticdious 
prudery of the author, 129—his 1l- 
luft@xtion of a paffigein Homer, 150, 
i131. 

Motzebue, comparifon between him 
and Shakfpeare, 58—his account of 
his own educaiion,249—his opinion 
of Goethe's Werter, 250-—account ot 
his dramatical and other produétions, 
451, 253. 

L. 

Lacedemon and Athens decfcribed, 9, 

i. 


Languages, new ideas relative to the 
orgin of, 223. 

Lantier’s | ravels of Antenor in Greece, 
1—author’s account of the difcovery 
of the manu(cript’, 2, 4—chronolo- 
gical errors noticed, 4—defcription 
of the dinner of Ariftippus, 5, 6— 
the author fufpeéted of Deifm, 7— 
reaion of the diiicntions between the 
Gree's and Hebrews, 8—Lacedemon 
and Athens deferibed, 9, :1—immo- 
rality of the work noticed, 11—the 
tranfater feverely reprobated, 

La Hogue, ftate of the French navy at 
the famous battle of, 492. 
Liverality, diflerence between genuine 

and ipurious, 194, 195 
Lime, iulphuret ot, how to prepare it 


for bleac hing, 423. 
Literary Intellie ence, 239. 
Literati and Literature of Germany— 


ftrictures on the, .62—576—abule 
of our Envlith univertities by the 
Geiman Literati, 568—account of 


fome fravilling Lluvinati, 573— 

fiuogcular project formed by tix of thele 
nel mes {re 

ad oe | KR iabal Be 


Lianberis, Ceieripiion of the churcla and 


Curae Of, 


Logic, why difficult to be taught, 2i° 


, 
219 
M. 

Mallet du Pen, ir inte, his necrolozy, 
105, }oS—this fereNe diffolution con- 
traite with the foe of Voltaire 
and iJ’. mibert, 10 


Mak me. Mt his account ot the Life 
nd writings of Dryden, 381, 38 


Ly ' Se 

Management, a comedy, critique on, 

VMianifefio, a new Jacobin one, 464 

Maiseis, uepravity of, at the prefent 
time provea to be greater than at anv 
former period, 20°. 

Mavor’s Botanical Pocke: Book, the 
obeét of, exvluined. 8 ' 


Men of the Horid, their dereliGtion from 
the avowed principles, 208. 

Mcill eer, the culaugz it of Wathinet« ny, 
his daring profanity aad blauiphemy 
quoted ana commented upon, 530, 
: 4/- 

Metallic Tra¢tors expladec, 186 

Methoditts, account Of a curious fe of 
Welch, 410-—eliects of ther preach- 
ing, upon their audience, 411 aie, 
in general, the inflraments of Jacob- 
inifm, 412. 

Military law and fubordination de- 
fended wpon the principles of neeef- 
fity; 255, 268-—additions made to, 
and alteratiens in, from the reign of 
Richard Il. to that of William aid 
Mary, 370, 373—its enactment o1 “ 

the 
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the Soldiers return, 78, 79—the 


the «whole kingdom proved to be con- 
ftitutional in times of rebellion, 45: 

Mineralogy, tome account of that tci- 
ence, 157, 159. 

Miority of 


« Court Martial, its ught 
to decide on ihe degree of purith- 


1, it t 
ment to be inflifted, 377 

Monthly evjiew, among what €clcrip- 
tion of perfons tt originated, &9 

Morning Chronichk:, tingular fpeculae 
tion of two of ts writers! ! 974 

Mofles, method of clearing them in 
Scotland, 46, OU. 

N. 

Negative, the difficulty of proving a, 
220. 

New Teftament, reafons for believing 
m the, 318, 319. 


O 
Okeley’s Pyrology, his accounf of the 
wonderiu! agency of calorizue, 220— 
his Theory of Perception, &c. 221— 
fome new cifteveries of the author, 
923—th at relative to the Deity, 224 
—remarks on various parts of the 
work, 223, 226—its allonithing ap- 
pendix quoted, with obicrvations 
thereon, 226, 228. 


- 

Parny, Chevalier de, account of his 
intamous atheiftical work, 513. 

Paper manutactery in ‘libet, account 
ot, 290 

Parents, philofophica’ account of their 
intiinetive tondnels, 223. 

Pearl-ath, method ot eftimating the 
quantity of impurities contained in, 
421, 

Perception, a new theory of, 219, 220 

Perjury, energetic obfervations on, 199 

Pindar, Peter, his fad accident in his 
youthful days detenbed, 1lig—a 


cirge t), ibid 
———'s Prophetic Odes, remarks on, 


307—fhort fpecimen of his abilittes, 


80¢é—fources wince Peter derives 
his intormation, 30y9—-—tfome anec- 
dotes relative to his lite and charac- 
ter, 310, 315—ftatement of his af- 
tray with Mr. W. Giftord, 46, 463. 

Pike, fingular mode ot catching de- 
feribed, 50. 

Pizarro, obfervations on its moral ten- 
Ceney, 452, dot. 

Plavers, a particular remark on, 84. 

Pacumatic Kevellers, an eclogue, 109 
—Dr. B.’s addrets, 111 -—G— D—r's 
exclamation, 113—Mr. |] u's 
i ntiments, ib.— Mrs. .B d's fen- 
tations, 114—Mr, $ y's fine 
teclings, 115. 











Pneunnitic Wevellers, 111—Peter 
Pindarc’s Birth aud Dirge, 118, 1190— 
Inv on to Venus, !133—Pi‘ture 
of Veuus and Mars, 134—Sucrifice 
© Tpodisenta, 135-2 vernal Shower, 


136—ieture or a Plock of Sheep on 
adifiant Mountain, 1-7—the Trane 
quilluy of the Gods, ib—Jeclouly, 
138-— Rural Felicity, ib. Effects of 
the Pisgue at Athens, 159—Pieces 
by Mrs. Opie, 215, 216—the Eng- 
hit 
217—Allan at School, 231—Vertes 
cna diftant View of Holwood, 233 
—the Poilofopher and Ditciple, 276 
Giieord’s tires of Juvenal, 250— 
Imitation « f-Virgil’s Third Eclogue, 
29:—to the Ship in which Virgil 
futled to Athens, 362—Extraéis trom 
Gifford’s Epiftieto Peter Pindar, 3:3, 
3:5—Verfes to the Memory of 
Count Suworow, 356—the Plea. 
furcs of Solitude, 482, 4133—I[ix- 
tracts from the Farmer's Boy, 436, 
45j—the Old Enghth Gentlemerm 
472, 475—Linesto Mr. W. Gifford, 


4 


ee? 

Polwhele’s Old Englith Gentieman, 
account of, 230—{pecimens of the 
poetry, 231. 

Piayer ufed in the Scotch Epifcopal 
Church, for the efcape of his Ma- 
lefty, 239. 

Prefident of the United Colonies, his 
refponpbility, a curious nou-entity, 


Prince’s (Rev. Mr.) Excellency of the 
Church ot England, account of, 64. 

Proclamation, a curious one publithed 
in 1690, for the apprehenfion of 
Quakers, 389. 

Property. not population, proved to be 
the fubjccet tor reprefentation, :98, 
Prottitutes, refleétions on their atroci- 
eus behaviour in the public ftreets, 


>a) 
- . 


Proteftant Afcendancy and Catholic 
Emancipatio.—oblervations on the 
ficklenc!s of popular opinion, 73— 
atlertion thatthe lrith Rebels were 
\anqguifhed without afiiftance from 
Englan 1, refuted, 73, 74. 

Prutiia, great improvement in the trade 
OT, 485. 

O. 

Guakers, anecdotes of, tending to 
prove their peaceable difpofition, and 
good will towards the Church of 
England! 257, 265—charges againft 
certain individuals for treafon and 
biafphemy, 587, 383. 

Rath. 


Sailor and French Cisizen, 216, 
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tNnDEX. 


Rath, the Irith word, definition of, 41. 

Redemption of mankind, a clergyman’s 
fentiments on the, 316, 317. 

Reform, the fpecies of, which is moft 
wanting, defcribed, 194. 

Reid's Rife and Diffolution of the Infi- 
del Societies, 59—his account of 
Paine’s Age of Reafon, 60—pro- 
ceedings of the Jacobin Clubs in 
England expofed, 62, 63—caufe of 
the fall of the London Correfponding 

_. Society, 63, 64. 

Revolution, circumftances in which 
the Englith differed from the French, 
565. 

Rigby’s Sermon at Beverley, his admo- 
nition to magiftrates, and to his 
congregation, 70. 

Robespierre, a philanthropift, who 
laboured for the good of his {pe- 
cies!! 572, 

Rome, its prefent ftate defcribed, 84, 
85. 

Royal Family not prevented from mar- 
rying under certain reftri€tions, 208, 
209. 

Royalty, arguments for the reftoration 
of, in France, 201. 

Rumon’s Review of Middleton upon 
Tithes, 89—his obfervations on 
aithes in kind contrafted with thofe 
of Mr. M. and the Monthly Re- 
viewers, 88, 92—Middleton’s at- 
tacks on the clergy inveftigated and 
refuted, 92, 100. 

Ruflia, means purfued by, in order to 
become a maritime power, 490, 491 
—its inconfiderable progrefs ac- 
counted for, 492. 


S. 

Schiller's Tragedy of Mary Stuart, 
account of, 494—its vicious tenden- 
cy expofed, 496. 

Sermen, the annual, at Weftminfter, 
remarks on the omiffion of, 17. 

Shak({peare, his talents contrafted with 
thote of Kotzebue, 53. 

Smith, Dr. account of his curtows ora- 
tion on the death of Wafhington, 531 
—his hints for hiftorians contratted 
with what may be anticipated as their 

real language, 532. 

Snowdon, in Wales, direé&tions for 
afeending it in the eafieft manner, 
413. 

Soda, method of eftimating the quan- 
tity of common fault contained in, 
421. 





Sovereign, (the) his right to command 
the military force of the ftate, 378. 
Speech of the Duke of Clarence, 206— 
remarks on the offence of printing 
parliamentary {peeches, 206, 207-— 
contradiétions of his royal highnefs 
expofed, 207—ftri€tures on fome 
fingular affertions in the fpeéch, 
208, 209—grofs mifreprefentation 

of the editor, 209. 

Speech of Lord Auckland, 210—his 
juft obfervations on the ctime of 
adultery, 211. 

Speech of Lord Mulgrave on the adul- 
tery bill, remarks on, 213. 

Speech of the Bifhop of Rochefter, 
212—his definition of the divine law 
as it effeéts adultery, ib.—his energe- 
tic addrefs to the feelings of the 
Houfe, 213. 

Stoneftreet’s Pcrtentous Glebe cen. 
fured for its vehemence, 81. 

Sugar-cane, natural hiftoryof the, 177, 
178—its medical properties. 179— 
annual confumption of it in Britain, 
180, 182—deftroys worms in chil- 
dren, 182. 

Suicide, vindication of, when compar- 
ed with drunkennefs, 451. 

Suicides, anecdotes of fome extraordi- 
nary, 500, $04. 

Sulphuret of Lime. See Lime. 

Summary oF Porrtics.—Refleétions 
on the principles of Bonaparte, and 
the affairs of the Continent in the 
month of June, 234—prefent ftate 
of Paris defcribed, 235—new plans 
of the Britith and Irifh Jacobins, ib. 
—fuccefs of the caufe of Jacobinifm 
in Amcrica, 236—horrid athciftical 
fentiments of the American preti- 
dent in expefancy, 237—unprinci- 
pled treatment of the Britifh Ambaf- 
fador, ib.—remarks on the malig- 
nant abufe againft this country, in-- 
ferted it, the American Journals, 238 
—grofs ignorance of their Joarnalifts 
expofed, ib.-—refte¢tions on the atn- 
bitious views of France, 357, 358— 
unparalleled conduct of the Auf- 
trian conrmander, 358—+proceedings 
of the Houfe of Commons relative to 
the prifon in Cold Bath Fields, 360-— 
advantages defived by the Prench iy 
Germany, in confequence of the late 
convention, 476—a new revolution 
in Switzerland, ib.— contemptible 


condu& of the American Prefdent, 
477—~contomelious proceedings pre- 
vious to the new eleétion, 478—ob- 
fervations on the finanees of Ame 
rica, 479 


Ty t 


Suworow 











Suworow, Count, yerfes to the memo- 
ry, of, 356, 357, 

Sweden, its importance as a -mari- 
time and commercial! nation, 489— 
ftate of its marine at the period of 
the French Revolution, 490 

Switzerland, brief account of the po- 
litical events which occurred in that 
country during the fpring of 1798, 
516. 

T 


Talents. and Genius,, remarks on, 499. 

Theatres, the immorality exifting in, 
a.proof the increafed cerruption of 
the prefent age, 204. 

Toaft, afamous one drank by the Ja- 
cobin Clubs, 63. 

Townfon’s Obfervations on Natural 
Hiftory, account of, 146, 187—inac- 
curacies, &c. noticed, 187—-author’s 
experiments with frogs, 187, 189-— 
ecenfured for his,want of piety, 189. 

Tranla@ions of American Philoto- 
es Society cotmpofed of articles by 

ritith writers, 658. 

Tranflator, requifites of a, 274. 

Trial by Ordeal, account of a, 154. 

Turkey, remarks on the advantageous 
fituation and trade of, 182—naval 
ftrength of, at the time of the revo- 
lution, ib. 

Tythes, obfervations upon. See Rumon. 

——~--, arguments on the necellity of, 
24, 25. 

Tytler's Effay on Military Law exa- 
mined, 265, 2¢9—author’s reply. to 
Sir W. Blackftone, 268. 


Uv. 

Union with Scotland, remarks on the 
effeét of, 51, 52. 

Union, Proiperity, and Aggrandife- 
ment, the author’s melancholy pic- 
ture of the fifter kingdom, 74—>poli- 
tical blunders committed by the 
Irith, 74, 75—-advantages to be de- 
rived from the Union, 75. 


INDEX, 


Union with Ireland, remarks oa the 
effeéts of, 200, 201. 

s% ' Vv. 

Vaillant (Mf. te) author of the Travels, 
his infamous treatment by the 
French Government, 334, 336. 

Vauxhall Gardens, anecdote of the firft 
proprictor of, 92. 

Virtue, prefent ftate of, how oppofed 
to the doétrines of the Chriftian, 
Gofpel, 193, 194. 


Ww. 

Wakefield's Lucretius, account'of, con 
tinued, 132——the invocation to Ve- 
nus, and other feleft extra&ts, 133, 
139—obfervations on the addrefs to 
Mr. Fox, 140, 141. 

Walker's Letter to Profeffor Boettiges, 
342—attacks of the latter on Prote(- 
for Robifon. and Mr. Windham, re- 
futed, 342, 349. 

———_—-'s reply to Profeffor Boettiger, 
578. 

War, proofs that the prefent is a cal 
milous ONC, 262. 

Walhington ; a curious papet which 
impeaches his integtity, lately pub- 
lifhed at Philadelphia, 534—anec- 
dote relative to the furniture of sis 
houfe and the liguors in his cellar! 559 

Welth language defended againft the 
charge of unmrelligidility, 363. 

Weith, manners and: euftams of the, 
deftribed, 413—their general fond, 
414—account of the Welth women, 
ib.«their curious mode of court- 
fhip, 4156 

Wilkes, Mr. a curious proof that he 
was not Junius, 287. 

Wilt Man of the Eaft, critique on, 57. 


Z. 


Zimmerman, remarks on that author 
and his works, 454, 458. | 





ERRATA, 


Page 520, }. 6, for the comma at Brunfwick add a feriod; fame line, dele the 
comma at Haude.—l. 4 from bottom, forJahrbrich fiur read Jahr- 


buch fur. 


Page 521, 1. 9, for Avitge/s read Kluge/s.~1. 2 from bottom, for Van Zach read 


Kon Zach. 


Page 523, 1.11, from bottom, after a//owed add dy, and dele the period —1. 6, 
from bottom, for Quedienbury read Quedlenburg. 
Page 524, 3.13, for afronomat read a/fronomer, at 1, 23, 24 dele the repetition ef 
the preceding lines.—1. laft, for Scipzig read Leipzig. 
END OF -VOL, VI, 
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